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In the twilight of declining life the eyes are apt to 
fail r or be inflamed This loss is delightfully com- 
pensated by the kindness of friends, who, in the 
highest sense, become " eyes to the blind ;" and who 
open out anew the treasures of what would otherwise 
be the sealed books of the wise. In the pauses of 
reading aloud " the conversations of Goethe," a few 
remarks were offered which the reader afterwards 
took down, just as the thoughts occurred, or the 
observations or objections were offered. Hence these 
" passing thoughts," which were preserved as a thank- 
offering for friendly services ; — "thoughts passing, 
like the summer twilight glowing around us at the 
moment the proposal was made, into deeper sha- 
dows ; but soon to be re-illuminated, after a mid- 
summer night, by the dawn of a brighter day. 
- The remarks on Rousseau were the outline of what 
was once intendedto be a larger work ; it need not 
be added that his works are not adapted for general 
reading, and could never be desirable to reproduce 
as a whole. 

Edinburgh, April 16, 1855. 
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PASSING THOUGHTS. 


GOETHE. 

A pew hints in "the conversations of Goethe," 
reveal what his religious opinions were in later life. 
They are different from his early impressions, but 
are conformable to the creed of many in his own 
country, and are like opinions not unfrequently held 
in our own. His religion in early life was apparently 
plastic and poetical, what he himself and his country- 
men would call subjective, where the varying and 
sometimes contradictory shades of feelings which 
were passing over his own spirit, were transferred to 
the infinite mind. Afterwards he came strongly 
under the influence of a Moravian lady, the happy 
cast of whose " noble mind," as Goethe termed it, 
seemed likely to have given a new turn to his 
character and life. It was wonderful that he even 
thought of joining the Moravians, but his little 
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acquaintance with the state of his own heart, or the 
actual condition of human nature, must have pre- 
vented a real conformity with any evangelical views. 
In order to have had any agreement with the 
Moravians at allj he must have considered Jesus as 
the God-man — the exemplar both of the Divine and 
human nature — and the uncreated Sun of light and 
glory, in the midst of a naturally dark and benighted 
world. But apart from this temporary, though 
highly salutary influence, it is not surprising that 
Goethe's creed appeared to him upon after-thoughts 
to contain many inconsistencies. As Goethe himself 
was inconsistent, variable, and " many-sided ;" so 
his « subjective" Deity, the reflection of himself, par- 
took of " the variableness and shadow of turning" of 
the worshipper, and was necessarily inconsistent and 
contradictory too. He now " fell in with the writings 
of Spinoza," and as a natural and easy consequence, 
fell into his opinions also. He united the Omni- 
presence which prevails through nature, and the 
dark but uncontrollable force which overrules 
human affairs, with the subjective Deity which is 
deduced from the mind of man, and formed a 
Pantheism which solves all difficulties, by escaping 
from all comprehensibility, and of which any definite 
creed must give a very inadequate, and therefore 
erroneous conception. Christ in this view becomes 
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an eminently good man, who fashioned his religion 
and revelation according to the goodness of his own 
nature. Christianity is therefore the religion of good 
men, but not of the majority of the human race* 
It is not the only creed, for Mephistophiles and his 
familiars have a right also to their own Devil 
doctrines, true emanations from, and reflections of, 
themselves. But even if the highest Christianity 
and the deepest Diabolism could be combined 
together, they would only form a subjective creed ; 
as the manifestations from without must temper and 
be added to the disclosures from within. The power 
which pervades us, and all things, must, according 
to this theory, be far beyond all human conceptions, 
for, even if He wished it, the Deity could not fully 
reveal himself to man, this being among the im- 
possibilities ; for the finite cannot apprehend or 
contain the Infinite. 

Thus Goethe, using in his own opinion great 
freedom of thought, was yet involved in the maze of 
previous errors. He derived his subjectivity from 
Leibnitz, and his Pantheism from Spinoza. Leibnitz, 
laying too narrow a foundation for the origin of 
knowledge, and overlooking many of the inlets from 
which we acquire information, has narrowed the 
mind of man into the mere intellect, and into the 
reflection of what is passing within us ; whilst 
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Spinoza, following the mistake of Descartes, who 
conceived that both Thought and Extension are 
attributes, not true substances, has limited the 
universe to one substance, the universal Pan, which, 
according to him, is the substratum both of matter 
and mind, and the only real Being in existence, into 
which all apparent individualities, whether they be 
material or immaterial, must ultimately resolve 
themselves. 

How little freedom is there for the mind of man, 
when Goethe, whose thoughts rejected every con- 
stituted authority, should thus be deflected into the 
path of endless error by the false steps of men, with 
the processes of whose minds he was so imperfectly 
acquainted ! How much higher and safer would the 
course of Goethe have been, if following the impulses 
of early friendship, and taking up his cross to follow 
the steps of the God-man, even with the disadvantage 
of some of the peculiarities of a particular denomina- 
tion, he had gone on from strength to strength, and 
from glory to glory, till the full lustre of the Godhead 
breaking upon his view had presented him with the 
dawn of that day which shall dissipate every shade 
of darkness and of error. 

Goethe seemed fully aware of the over subjective 
tendencies of his countrymen, only he did not perceive 
that he was strongly infected with the same disease. 
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When the mind is young, strong, and vigorous, it 
tends to the outward and the future. The youth of 
Humanity did not brood over its own feelings, but 
poured them forth like burning lava over the world 
that surrounded it. It is only the exhaustion of old 
age which dwells on the past, and muses upon what 
has already been thought and felt in endless 
reflection, while each reflection presents a fainter 
image, and more confused assemblage of lights that 
are departing. It is pleasant amid German minds, 
enveloped in perpetual mists, and teeming with 
thoughts that are never brought to maturity, to find 
a very few with whom one can hold satisfactory 
converse. The heart and the understanding fully 
respond to the words of Luther, and to much of the 
imagery of Schiller and Goethe in their finest 
passages; and we feel that if the Germans in general 
could have thought out, and brought into order their 
somewhat perplexed meditations, they would have 
ascended an eminence like these great masters, 
which would have left the fogs which beset their 
understandings far beneath them in the lower regions. 
Goethe is free from many of the prejudices of his 
countrymen — he speaks with deserved contempt of 
the pre-Raphaelite school ; and clearly discerned 
that by replunging ourselves into the darkness of 
antiquity, we may regain the ignorance, but not the 
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genuine enthusiasm which led former generations 
from the twilight into the full day. We think also, 
but not so confidently, that he discerned many of 
the fallacies which lurk in the supposed distinction 
between the classic and romantic schools ; and the 
endless confusions which attach to all the dreams 
about the Gothic — from Gothic architecture, to 
Gothic literature. 

This is a subject too wide to be entered upon at 
present ; we may merely remark that the proper 
division is not into classical and romantic, but into 
classical and non-classical,* — and that there is a 
still more important division, into Christian and 
non-Christian ; and, as in chronology, the great 
separation is before Christ, and after Christ; so, 
wherever even faint notions of Christianity have been 
admitted, the old and heroic notions of Paganism, 
have undergone a revolution, which grows deeper 
and deeper as more of light is let into the world. 

Goethe has also the superior merit of discerning 
the defects in the German character, as occasioned 
by the want of political institutions. It is not by 
heaping dreams upon dreams, however brilliant, that 
men will acquire either moral force or practical 
judgment, — he therefore wishes his countrymen to 

* The romantic is not confined to romance. It exists wherever the classic 
taste does not prevail, even in early Greece itself, as well as in the far east. 
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become more like the English, which can only be 
done by reviving the free institutions of the old 
Teutonic race. % But though Goethe perceived the 
disease, we fear he had no real love for the only 
remedy, which consists in Civil and Religious Liberty, 
Goethe had strong and peculiar notions of self- 
education. He was always seeking to produce in 
himself a fitnessi 4 for some future high walk of Poetry, 
Philosophy, and Art. This is a large and difficult 
subject. Had we room, we think we could point out 
that he acted contrary to some of his own views, and 
what is of more consequence, contrary to some of 
the highest laws of the development of the mind. 
Goethe believed in something " Demonish," — (an 
epithet only too expressive of some of his own inspi- 
rations)— a notion borrowed by him, perhaps from 
the demon of Socrates, or from the good genius, 
the Agathodemon of the ancients; a power and 
inspiration from without, extrinsic to himself; from 
the in-breathings of the spirit of nature, which 
carried him along, and prompted him to -better 
thoughts, than he could have attained by pre- 
meditated efforts. When a poem of his was objected 
to by critics, who conveyed their remonstrances 
through Schiller, he shewed that though he wrote 
instinctively, and as if by inspiration, he was guided, 
though he knew not how, to right words and just 
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notions, by a sort of plastic and presiding power ; 
and that though, at the time, he knew not why he 
said so, yet when he sought for the reasons, they were 
valid as well as simple. Now, if in the conduct of a 
short poem he left the mind to its natural impulses, 
and found the benefit of doing so ; far more, in the 
course of life, by yielding to the promptings of 
genius within, and the voice of nature without, and 
above all, if like Milton calling for assistance from 
the Spirit of the Most High God, would he have 
attained to paramount excellence ; rather than by any 
continued plan of self-education ; too formal to attain 
the highest excellence, and often contrary to the 
current of the inward springs of the mind. 

There is something very marvellous in the higher 
workings of the mind, whether in poetry or philosophy ; 
in the shapings of art or the discoveries of nature. 
To call them "Demonish," with Goethe, is to cast 
rather darkness than light upon the subject ; but 
they who felt these impulses of genius in old time, 
certainly considered them as inspirations from a 
higher power, and from a superior mind ; and Homer, 
who looked up to the Muses, the daughters of Memory, 
to recall the past, and reveal the obscure and the 
future, was in no unfavourable • attitude for the full 
development of the human powers. 

" There is a spirit in man, and the breath of the 
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Almighty giveth him understanding/' It is not by 
bringing the soul into contact with the imaginary 
spirit of the universe, but by waiting upon God, to 
pour out His Spirit upon the children of men, that 
we expect that the marvels of the genius of antiquity 
will be equalled and surpassed by genuine works of 
poetical inspiration in the after days. 

Goethe denied that Mephistophiles had anything 
demonish or inspired about him ; it was the spirit of 
criticism that from the supremacy and centre of its 
own confined circle, sneered and cavilled at the bound- 
less Infinite that lay beyond it; yetwe certainly think 
that Mephistophiles is the master-work of Goethe's 
genius — a new and a true addition to the vast ideal 
world, which the predominant spirits of all ages 
have been piling up in shadowy magnificence, as a 
counterpart to our real existence. The spirit of 
Mephistophiles was too prevalent, however, with 
Goethe in his latter days. Criticism, speculation, 
and theory, now occupying the ground of youthful 
inspiration ; and the defects of his theory of poetry, 
manifesting themselves more and more in his 
practice. 

It was a part of that theory to note down and to 
work upon his present impressions, without weaving 
them into a whole. Every writer forms his art of 
poetry according to his peculiar genius ; and Goethe, 
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in this plan of literary effort, followed but the bent 
and limits of the original powers of his mind. The 
German nation generally, are deficient in construc- 
tiveness ; they have hopeful commencements and 
beautiful fragments, but no entire edifice, reared from 
the foundation to the superstructure, in honour of 
the German name. Odes of Goethe, and scenes, and 
even acts of "Schiller, are of surpassing beauty, and of 
transcendent merit, but there is no finished work, 
which like the pyramids will survive the nation, and 
even the memory of its founders, and come down to 
the latest posterity, unimpaired by the waste of time. 
Goethe and Schiller have had no worthy successors, 
their faults have been reproduced more freely than 
their merits ; and German literature represents a 
mixed chaos of poetry and metaphysics, where the 
poetry has all the enigmatic darkness of the highest 
philosophy, and the philosophy all the airiness and 
misty vapour of unsubstantial dreams. The 
whole nation, like the mock Socrates of Aristo- 
phanes, is a worshipper of " the everlasting clouds." 
But " the true light/' the light of the Gospel, will one 
daj r , and that not a late day, pierce through these 
clouds, and dissipate these unsubstantial shadows ; 
and Germany free, and free because religious, will 
recommence a new existence, and more than realize 
the fondest anticipations of Schiller and of Goethe. 


ROUSSEAU. 

The French are the most national people in 
Europe, and yet their writers appear to possess the 
least true nationality. That was not the case with 
the Troubadours in the south, or the Trouveurs in 
the north, who had all the distinctive raciness of 
southern and northern France. 

Corneille is half a Spaniard in his earlier plays, 
and half a Roman of the Empire in his later works. 
Racine is a softened and lunar reflection of Virgil ; 
and though no one can translate Horace, Boileau, 
like our own Pope, sometimes reproduces him. 
But Molfere, Voltaire, and Rousseau, in their own 
peculiar styles, are the writers who have no 
rivals in any other country. Would it be possible 
to transfer the brilliancies of Voltaire to English 
pages? Prior, were he to return to earth, might 
have attempted it with some prospect of success ; 
but what is light, sparkling, and etherial, cannot be 
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transferred without loss from vessel to vessel ; and 
the wit of the French, like their wine, loses by 
crossing the sea. Rousseau, as a prose writer, it 
might seem a less arduous task to translate ; but no 
poet ever polished and elaborated his verses with 
greater care than Rousseau touched and re-touched 
his prose ; employing his sleepless nights in giving 
the last finish to some favourite period. Such 
exquisite touching is concealed from the general 
reader ; and the long balanced composition, if 
known, would detract from the supposed spontaneous 
expression of feeling ; but the translator, if competent 
to his task, would soon discover that there were 
beauties which were not transferable to another 
tongue ; and that the aroma of the nectar he was 
pouring out was fast dissipating into thin air. 

Our hopes of seeing the better parts of Rousseau 
in an English dress, without much impairing the 
originality of his character, are diminishing with 
time ; and the interest of the subject is receding 
into the distance of other days ; nor, with the 
exception of Lord Byron, who possessed some 
similarity of temperament, are the English, as a 
nation, well calculated to appreciate him. Burke 
avowed that he had little sympathyfor the enthusiasm 
which Rousseau excited ; his exaggerated sentiments, 
and measured periods, being little in accordance with 
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the careless flow of diction, and* free expression of 
opinion, which the English allow to be eloquence in 
their own writers and speakers. Still less are the 
transports of Rousseau sanctioned by the strong sense 
and classic eloquence of the writers of ancient times. 

But he is not only anti-classical, but atiti-chivalrous. 
We once or twice endeavoured to elicit some sym- 
pathy for the genius of Rousseau from Sir Walter 
Scott ; but the whole subject was utterly distasteful 
to him, and at last he took down the works of 
Rousseau from the shelves of his library, and read the 
passage where Rousseau confesses to the stealing of 
the ribbon, and the charging the theft, notwith- 
standing her imploring entreaties, upon his fellow- 
servant, the maid. There are many atrocities and 
many basenesses among the chivalrous contemporaries 
of Froissart, but there is nothing quite so mean or so 
degrading as this ; so that, unprovided with any 
aristocratic villain of equal turpitude, we had to give 
up the dispute, for the moment at least, and Rousseau 
was triumphantly replaced on the shelf. The 
polisson of Geneva has merits of his own, notwith- 
standing ; and many truly humane sentiments which 
would have done no discredit to the mail-clad heroes 
of yore. 

Should we ever have a new and complete history 
of Rousseau, his future biographer would naturally 
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commence with an account of Geneva, for its sixe, 
the most remarkable town in modern times. Like 
Athens of old, " native or hospitable to famous wits ;" 
in which expression of hospitable, Milton has well 
marked the source of much of the fame which both 
Athens and Geneva have acquired, by affording so 
prompt and secure an asylum to eminent men from 
every part of the civilized world. And the provi- 
dence of God which preserved " the eye of Greece" 
from being extinguished by the hosts of barbarians, 
has as marvellously watched over Geneva, the refuge 
of civil and religious liberty. Always in danger 
from surrounding potentates, yet always secure, till 
she deserted the cause of religion, and under the 
influence of Voltaire and Rousseau, became a focus of 
Infidelity, or under her heretical pastors, became a 
source of corrupted Christianity, undeserving of the 
name. Then that which had been a light to the 
world suffered eclipse, and became for a season an 
almost undistinguished speck in the large Empire of 
France. It is remarkable that the two men to whom 
Geneva owes most of its reputation, Calvin and 
Rousseau, are both of French origin, and that some-: 
what of the peculiarities of each might perhaps, with- 
out too much fancy, be attributed to their Picard or 
Parisian descent. 

Geneva appears to have been peculiarly rich in 
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Rousseaus, one from Poitou, another from Cham- 
pagne, a third from Chablais, in Savoy, and the fourth, 
illustrated not only by Jean Jacques, but by the 
oriental celebrity of the Rousseaus, the French 
Consuls of the east. Rousseau's ancestors followed 
the fortunes of the family of the learned Budaeus, 
whose descendants still remain at Geneva. The 
circumstances which occasioned the removal of the 
" famille Bude" from Paris, and their estate in the 
neighbourhood ; and the cause of the Rousseaus 
accompanying them, might deserve some slight 
investigation ; at all events, the " famille Bud6" 
continued to patronize the Rousseaus, and attended 
their baptisms, &c. 

Rousseau begins his fictions by falsifying his 
mother's pedigree, who was not the daughter, but 
the niece of the minister Bernard ; for both his 
father and maternal grandfather were of the same 
trade, watchmakers. Rousseau also conceals that 
his father was a dancing-master as well as watch- 
maker ; a union of professions which his Genoese 
biographer considers to indicate that his proficiency 
in either, or at least his reputation, must have been 
small. Rousseau's " Confession s," which reveal the 
sins of other people fully as much as his own, do 
not contribute to canonize his father for parental or 
domestic virtues ; and though the transports of his 
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affection were sometimes quite dramatic, yet both 
his sons ran away from him at a very early age. 

The eldest was never more heard of, but may be 
the parent of many Rousseaus, to the perplexity of 
future genealogists, " somewhere in Germany " — and 
the second, as it respects morals, has only been too 
much heard of, both for his father's reputation and 
his own. 

The self-education of Socrates was much of it 
acquired, when pacing up and down the Agora of 
Athens ; and Rousseau's early intellects were doubt- 
less much sharpened in the streets of the " Quartier 
de St. Gervais ;" but only one scene of his early life is 
forcibly brought before us upon other testimony than 
hisown, (which is seldom much to be depended on) — 
that where the dark-eyed idler of Geneva was thrown 
almost into convulsions by the expiring agonies of the 
fish, which his companions were drawing out of the lake. 

It was that deep power of sympathy with suffering, 
which gave Rousseau, from what appeared to be 
weakness, the might which he exercised over the 
minds of others ; ingulfing their thoughts and 
feelings, like the Maelstrom, into the vortex of his 
own agitated and over-boiling thoughts ; while 
stirring them up to war " against a sea of troubles," 
and inciting them to throw off the incumbrances of 
institutions that were now out of date. It appears 
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to us, that Rousseau must have forgotten many 
passages of his early history, and that the original 
deposits of his memory, even where it is faithful, 
must have undergone strange transformations, like 
the metaraorphic rocks, from the internal fire that 
was ever burning fiercely within him. 

His own life he treats always more like a romance 
than a history-to most of his assertions he might 
add, a not unusual qualification with him, " mais j'ai 
menti." In order to represent himself even more 
remarkable than he was, he exaggerates" both his 
early ignorance and failures, and also his premature 
abilities. 

The turning point in the life of Rousseau was his 
flight from Geneva. Had he remained in his native 
town, he might have become a Stoic, like his com- 
patriots, and restrained the passions that were 
internally agitating him under a frozen exterior. 
But " TEchapp6 de Genfeve," as Voltaire calls him, 
escaped also, in throwing aside his employment and 
his duties, all the conventionalities of ordinary 
existence. Like the Picaro of the old Spanish tales, 
he commenced the romantic and poetical life of an 
adventurer ; he had nothing to lose, for all was 
already lost, and every change must to him be a 
change for the better. One great change, however, 
was not to his advantage — he changed his religion 
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for bread — a man after that, is ready to barter any 
principle for present advantage — the assuming a 
creed for the sake of a wretched subsistence, is one 
of the last degradations of humanity. But his 
journey to Turin in order to complete this pretended 
conversion to Popery distracted his attention from 
the ultimate object of his journey — " so young and 
yet to be crossing the Alps " — he at once found a 
similarity in his own situation to that of Hannibal ; 
only he forgot that Hannibal intended to conquer 
Rome, while he proceeded a voluntary and unresist- 
ing conquest to Roman superstition, for a pecuniary 
consideration. The Alps, their torrents, the scream 
of the distant eagle, and the obscure thunder of the 
remote avalanche, peopled his mind with images that 
were not without their effect upon his romances of 
later days. Even the disappointments of his early 
life, the hopes ever rising, and ever checked, talents 
sufficient to attract notice, accompanied with defects 
of character that prevented those hopes from being 
realized, gave him that chequered existence, and 
those feverish anxieties, which increased the ardour 
of the courser, while they restrained him for a time, 
from showing his fleetness in the race. After his 
unsuccessful return from Italy — his veins still ting- 
ling with the more beauteous nature of the south, he 
found a dreamy retreat at Chamberry, where, amid 
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the varied outskirts of the Alps, he might indulge 
his unquenchable love for nature ; mingling the 
recollections of the past, with the towering and 
uncertain clouds which were shifting along the 
horizon of the future. 

The scene of the castle of Toune deserves the 
study of those who wish to trace the first seeds of 
romance and poetry in the mind. There is no "Liber 
veritatis," like that of Claude's landscapes, for shew- 
ing exactly how much the romancer originally took 
from actual nature ; but the general spectator cares 
little how much or how little Claude drew from 
nature, or from his own imagination. Each picture 
of Rousseau is the combination of many memories, like 
the Helens and the Venuses of antiquity, each of which 
is the combination and contribution of a hundred 
beauties. Rousseau's day at Toune is equal to any 
picture of Claude's or Poussin's. Words paint as 
vividly as colours, and the beautiful midsummer sun 
which rose, "la semaine apr&s la St. Jean," will 
never set in the imagination of readers, age after 
age, who have a real love, like Rousseau, for the 
imperishable beauties of nature. 

The scene at the old ch&teau of Toune was a day 
worth a thousand for Rousseau — the beauty not only 
of nature, but of the Swiss and Savoyard demoiselles 
Galley et Graffenried, returned to his mind in times 
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of gloom, and brightened the hours of darkness ; 
and while age was dimming the charms of the 
original heroines, the Julie and Claire, of the " Nou- 
velle H&oise," started into existence as their undying 
representatives ; and all the scenery of the Alps, 
with the lake of Geneva, came out of distance and 
obscurity, to afford them an enchanted asylum. 
" A day of pleasure," say the Spaniards, " passes like 
a fleeting instant," but it leaves, we may add, 
undying regrets in the mind of a poet, and dreams 
that never pass away. 

Rousseau, like the life of man, seemed doomed to 
short hopes and lasting disappointments ; it is the 
bane and torment of great talents, that they cannot 
sufficiently produce themselves. The inward vision 
is all brightness, but the reflection upon paper or 
upon canvass, is clouded and marred. There was an 
indescribable inconsequence in Rousseau's thoughts> 
words, and actions, which seemed likely to frustrate 
whatever he attempted. He had, at one time, 
aspirations of diplomatic ambition, and some broken 
gleams of success ; and as he glided along the canals 
of Venice, in the dark gondola, silent and obscure as 
the path of the diplomat, he might hope to imbibe 
from the very atmosphere, somewhat of the political 
finesse which still characterized the Magnifico of 
Venice^ even in the deep decline of the Republic ; 
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bat, he came as an adventurer, and as a mere 
adventurer he departed from his brief diplomatic 
career. 

He subsequently commenced as a musical ad- 
venturer, and had some obscure success at Paris, 
where, if the best musical taste did not prevail, there 
was at least among Frenchwomen, pre-eminent even 
among women for their tact, discernment of char- 
acter, and appreciation of every varied talent. It 
would have been desirable to have had some of the 
early impressions preserved of Rousseau's literary 
friends respecting his various tentatives, to shew the 
estimate they had formed of his talents, previous to 
his acquiring any reputation with the public. They 
seemed to be aware that he was no ordinary person, 
but would probably have represented him as an 
unsuccessful musical genius, who had often bizarre, 
but rather striking opinions upon a variety of sub- 
jects. He had several well-wishers, persons who 
asked him to their tables and their evening parties ; 
none who were either willing or able to promote his 
advancement in life. The same fortune had followed 
him everywhere. In earlier life he had been be- 
friended by the Savoyard noblesse — a very talented, 
agreeable, but corrupted race, who have perished 
from their own profusion and immorality, and have 
left but the picturesque ruins of their chateaux on 
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the rock, on the island, and in the midst of the 
forest, to attest their former existence, and feudal 
oppressions. 

- Rousseau was much attached to the French, 
especially before he was personally acquainted with 
them ; an attachment at which he himself was 
surprised, but which he justly ascribed to the 
influence of French literature over the minds of the 
young. The French, from a native kindliness of 
disposition, which did not, however, go very deep, 
did him many little services, and made him several 
fair promises which were never realized. Neverthe- 
less, Rousseau does full justice to the French of his 
day. They are, as he remarks, neither deceitful nor 
insincere— they merely say what they intend to do 
at the moment, but forget it immediately afterwards. 
They can scarcely be called flattering, by anybody 
who understands the value of ordinary expressions ; 
at least, they were not so flattering in Rousseau's 
opinion as his compatriots the Swiss, generally 
esteemed an honest people, but whose heavy flattery 
and awkward compliments, as he observes, far exceed- 
ing the civilities of the French, did not detract from 
their honesty, because they could deceive nobody. 
With regard to the Swiss we think Rousseau quite 
unjust. 
In music, Rousseau might have made a reputation, 
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had the French been prepared for a revolution in 
the world of harmony ; yet Rousseau, both in 
music and in botany, is less original than might have 
been expected from the greatness of his powers, and 
independence of his mind. In music, at least, we 
might have expected from the depth of his feelings, 
and the height of his enthusiasm, that he would have 

" Struck deeper chords, and winged the song with fire ;" 

but the giant powers of his mind remained yet to be 
discovered. 

The turning point of Rousseau's mental history, 
was evidently the advice which Diderot gave him 
with regard to writing for the proposed prize, offered 
by the Academy at Dijon. No question could be 
more puerile than that of the Dijon Academy — 
Whether the progress of Sciences and of Arts has 
contributed to corrupt or purify " les moeurs V 9 — a 
word which cannot be translated exactly into English, 
unless we borrow a term from the Greeks, and call 
it the ethics of the world ; ranging in its meaning 
between the morals and the manners of men ; and 
recollecting that the difference of meaning between 
the French " mceurs " and our morals, is sufficiently 
indicative of the former state of the two nations. 
Rousseau, like a simpleton, was going to take the 
proper and virtuous side of the question — the affir- 
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mative — when Diderot justly assured him that 
nothing could exceed the platitude of such a perfor- 
mance, which would inevitably fall still-born from the 
press. The success of this happy remonstrance 
surpassed all expectation. Revolution was at once 
produced in the mind of Rousseau, and consequently, 
in Europe itself — for the paradox which Rousseau 
embraced, " for the nonce/' and for the sake of the 
paltry Dijon prize, soon became to him a most 
evident truth, to be followed by an increasing brood 
of similar opinions. To the composition of his 
intended discourse he "consecrated" his sleepless 
nights. " Je m^ditois dans mon lit & yeux ferm£s, et 
je tournois et retournois dans ma t6te mes p^riodes, 
avec des peines incroyables." Rousseau then adds, 
" Avec quelque talent qu'on puisse 6tre n6, Tart 
d^crire ne s'apprend pas tout d'un coup." 

Thus, in Rousseau, the history of the progress of 
error was strikingly exhibited. He took the wrong 
side, knowing it to be wrong, but finding it con- 
venient ; he was surprised to discover how much he 
could say in defence of what was wrong. He hoped 
to mislead others, and actually misled himself. 

This first step led to a second, and the sophistry 
that had been lavished against the sciences, was 
pursued to a much greater extent, and with more 
skill and experience, against social arrangement, in 
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his discourse on the Inequality of Mankind. He did 
not merely believe his own voluntarily adopted 
errors, he became deeply enthusiastic in their main- 
tenance, as if they were the truths which would save 
the world. 

In this work upon Inequality, amid a number of 
dazzling paradoxes, appear like three new stars, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, harmless enough when 
confined to the pages of Rousseau, but baleful comets 
when disseminated with revolutionary frenzy among 
the ignorant and the designing. 

It was Christianity that first proclaimed all men 
brethren, abolishing, contrary to the Greek philo- 
sophy, and the institutions of the east, all permanent 
and ineffaceable superiority of castes and races. The 
Bible declares all men born of the same blood, and 
invites all, by a new birth, to partake alike of the 
glorious hopes held forth in the gospel. The 
believing these Truths, on the authority, not of man, 
but of God alone, at once placed liberty of conscience 
upon an unshaken foundation ; and religious liberty, 
as is well known to the tyrants of mankind, draws 
civil liberty also in jts train. 

With regard to Equality, there are greater 
difficulties. One man may be worth ten thousand. 
There is Inequality upon earth, inequality of birth, 
of talents, and of prosperous events. There is 
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inequality here, there is inequality hereafter, even 
the blessed in Heaven are unequal. One star 
differeth from another star in glory. 

But Christianity does proclaim an Equality, — 
equality of state, as all men are sinners in the sight 
of God. Equality in the midst of inequalities, as all 
our present inequalities are but a diversified state of 
trial, — and, equality so far, with respect to our future 
condition, as life and death are equally set before all 
the children of men, and all are equally invited, 
beseeched, commanded, to accept of God's great and 
free salvation, and not by rejecting it, or neglecting 
it, to deem themselves unworthy of eternal life. 

But Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, were soon to 
resound as battle words over Europe, and it is part 
of the interest of Rousseau's writings, to observe 
how exaggerated thoughts, which at first might only 
have been expected to have stained the paper with 
their extravagance, have grown up into sudden 
importance ; and have changed from paradoxes, into 
practical blunders and national crimes. 

In Prance, all the wc>rld was a stage, and all the 
men were actors. Rousseau, coming forth with new 
principles, had a new part to perform, — he had to 
enact the stern moralist, — a national reformer. His 
position, to do it fall justice, would have required a 
new costume, as well as a new manner of life. He 
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contented himself, however, at first, with the deport- 
ment of a cynic and misanthrope, and affected 
solitude and retirement from Paris. He became a 
spectacle to the idle and the gossiping, and every 
brutal answer that he returned to the civilities of the 
loungers from Paris, was carried back to town, and 
commented upon with increasing interest. The 
vanity of the other infidel philosophers was alarmed 
at the undue share of attention which the philosophic 
bear was exciting, and they probably did form a 
plot to bring him back to Paris, to reduce his 
extravagances within more moderate limits, and to 
prevent any ridicule which Rousseau might excite, 
from attaching itself to the whole body of unbelievers. 
Rousseau perceived that there was a plan of some 
kind, but imagined it to be of a far more dangerous 
nature ; he had some undefined fears about some 
mysterious combination against his reputation, — 
against his liberty of action, — perhaps against the 
liberty of his person. He now was certainly in his 
element, in a position to call forth all his powers, 
whether sane or insane, and was equally ready to 
strike against the established creed, and against the 
no-creed of his former companions. 

In the midst of a society far too corrupt to be 
tolerated even by the lax principles of Rousseau, 
surrounded by pretended friends, who he thought 
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were betraying him, he yet clung to his favourite 
tenet, — the innocence and original purity of human 
nature. Pope Pius the Ninth did not rejoice more 
in establishing the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, than Rousseau in maintaining the immaculate 
conception of every human being. This doctrine of 
Rousseau would have saved the Roman Catholics 
much trouble. When it was contended that all 
Frenchmen were equal, a wag said that this might 
easily be effected by the King of France proclaiming 
every Frenchman, as soon as he was born, " Due et 
Pair." So Rousseau's doctrine would have established 
the claims of the Queen of Heaven upon the sanie 
footing with all the human race. 

But how was this original and universal purity 
lost ? Political society was evidently, in Rousseau's 
estimation, the original crime which "brought sin 
into the world, and all our wo," and transformed 
angels into demons. But since " nihil per saltum," 
nature does nothing by a leap, still less by so 
prodigious a leap, the first step in the descent to 
Avernus, the first approximation to political society 
consisted in the establishment of property, and in 
securing to the individual who had sown the seed, 
the future harvest of his labours. Hence the com- 
munist principles of Rousseau, and the curses heaped 
upon "the first appropriation of the soil. Hence also 
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the position of the first proprietor, by that commu- 
nist South ey, in a half molten state under the 
throne of Yamen. Monsieur Prudhon is but the 
ape of Rousseau. From Rousseau springs the pre- 
vailing sect of the communists, for they are not even 
original in error ; and as extremes meet, these ultra 
advocates of liberty would again turn freemen into 
slaves ; for the freeman works for his own profit, the 
slave for the profit of his master ; and the commu- 
nist must labour, not for himself, but for that 
great, and never to be realized idol, that Concrete 
despot, the community. 

Rousseau cannot escape, with all his sophistry, 
from the doctrine of original sin. God created man 
upright, here Rousseau and the Christian are agreed. 
Man is not upright now, in this Rousseau and the 
Christian are again agreed ; but this great change 
from rectitude to depravity which the believer 
attributes to the non-observance of the Divine 
commandments, Rousseau attributes to the institu- 
tions of society, that is to the association of a number 
of pure and perfect beings. Now society is the only 
theatre of virtue ; the perfect man of Rousseau had 
only the selfish charge of taking care of his own 
happiness ; but as soon as he is called upon to prac- 
tise the social duties towards others, from this change 
of position, he becomes degenerate and depraved. 
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Rousseau, without acknowledgment, and without 
delay, deserted his own absurd principles. The 
" Social Contract" is in complete antagonism with the 
work on Inequality. If the perfection of man con- 
sisted in being solitary and independent, what can 
be more, contrary to this independence than a 
perfect democracy, where each individual is merged 
into the political whole ? If the first state were that 
of virtue, the second must be that of vice and 
degradation. The unsocial state, and the absolute 
democratic state, are the antipodes of each other ; 
and this "social contract" could neither exist de 
facto, nor de jure. It could neither be historically 
nor morally established, for when or where could the 
human race contract to give up their individuality ? 
At what age have children the right to surrender 
the original attributes of humanity ? And when did 
men, women, and children meet, and agree to 
establish an extreme democracy, which deprives 
humanity of its attributes, in order to confer them 
upon an imaginary whole ? And this Whole, too, is 
dissolved upon every emergency, where there is the 
least difference of opinion ; for then the whole is 
divided into the majority and minority, and ceases, 
as a whole, to exist. 

But yet this "Contrat Social," more imaginary even 
than the " Nouvelle H&oise," was the object to which 
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all the wishes and plans of the speculative during 
the French Revolution were tending, and it has had 
innumerably more victims offered up to it than the 
Moloch of ancient times. 

His disciples adhered to Rousseau's theories, but 
Rousseau himself, was ever ready to modify them, 
whenever he ceased from writing, and was called 
upon to act. His hints for the government of roland, 
are altogether in a different and saner spirit from his 
social theory, or we may rather add, from his two 
theories ; his social, and his anti-social theory, for he 
held both. 

His reflections upon the government of Corsica are 
in a still more modest and sounder vein. He actually 
proposed to live in the island for several months 
before he legislated for it ; but hearing that in that 
case he must carry with him a " Batterie de Cuisine," 
and other necessaries of life ; and perhaps receive a 
stroke of the ^poniard, if any of the Corsicans differed 
from him in opinion, he gave up for a time the 
arduous design ; while the French, as he imagined, 
taking advantage of the delay, poured their troops 
into the island ; for he always attributed the French 
occupation to a deep conspiracy of the powers of 
Europe to prevent him, the persecuted Rousseau, 
becoming the Solon of the future Corsican Republic. 

Rousseau's works of fiction kept up the reputation 
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and the interest of his works on politics, themselves 
fictions also. A more fearful view of the immo- 
rality of France, (which was speedily to bring down 
destruction upon itself, like the doomed cities of old,) 
cannot be given, than is exhibited in Rousseau's 
intention of writing the " Nouvelle H&olse " as a 
corrective of the vices of Paris, and of the richer 
classes of the French. In a moral country, he urged, 
that the work would be an immoral one ; and to such 
forbade the reading of it, (to the great increase, 
however, of his readers ;) but for France, he main- 
tained, that it was a moral work, and would tend to 
mitigate the prevailing licentiousness. 

We are rather inclined to believe him sincere in 
this opinion, as far as sincerity could form any part 
of his character, and we could give some reasons for 
thinking so, were not the subject too disgusting. In 
confirmation of Rousseau's view, others not of his 
school have acted upon it, and have expected some 
corrective effects from recommending the reading of 
it. The arguments, or similar ones, had nearly made 
some converts, as in the case of Madame Houdetot, 
the only question with her being, whether Rousseau 
was really in earnest. 

It might indeed be doubted whether Paris or the 
cities of the plain were most loudly crying out for 
Divine vengeance ; but these are questions that need 
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not be answered, and we must leave them both as 
monuments of Divine justice to after ages ; the one 
covered by its solitary and briny waters ; the other 
by its ocean of blood, which overwhelmed the higher 
and corrupting classes of society. 

Emile may be considered as the most valuable 
work of Rousseau, containing - the most useful 
suggestions, and perhaps accompanied with the 
fewest paradoxes. The French who read foreign 
works, remarked that it was the doctrines of Locke 
made popular, and adapted to the French taste, but 
then there is far more in Emile than in Locke, and 
the opinions are brought forward with an interest 
and a power not to be found in Locke's plain and 
sensible observations. It is a great addition to the 
ordinary theories of education, and a great improve- 
ment to merely communicating information, when 
the mind is made to unfold its own resources, and 
to develop to the utmost the information it has 
already attained. They who wish to pursue the 
subject, might find useful reflections between the 
course pursued in Emile, and the method of 
Socrates, and the whole might be crowned with 
some of those large and comprehensive maxims of 
Bacon, which embrace the truth upon every side, 
and which, for the just conduct of the human 
understanding, require only to be fully unfolded, 
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though that we allow, would be no limited nor 
easy task. 

It is the defect of Rousseau, that he never seems 
completely sincere, and that he may convince others, 
but is not fully convinced himself. His arguments 
are generally side-pleadings ; he is ready, however, 
to plead for both sides; but is seldom prepared, 
as a ' judge, to terminate the long process of 
reasoning, and give an ultimate decision which will 
set the dispute finally at rest. Still, he inspires 
enthusiasm, which carries the world along much 
faster and farther than conviction. Would that 
some graphic pen could paint the difference between 
the reception of the same principles from Locke and 
from Rousseau ; the quiet and sleepy admission of 
Locke's suggestions, the stormy and conflicting 
entrance of Rousseau's exaggerated views! One 
great victory obtained by Rousseau, was the making 
it popular for mothers to nurse their children. The 
children were indebted for this advantage more to 
the eloquence of Rousseau, than to the voice of 
nature, — a brilliant triumph, that where instinct 
failed, rhetoric should prevail ! 

Rousseau had by this time published many daring 
and revolutionary speculations, and was in actual 
war with both Church and State. But hitherto, 
the hostilities had been confined in a great measure 
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to his own side. It was reserved for Emile to draw 
down the indignation of the government ! Emile, 
the least offensive, and most meritorious of his 
works ! Rousseau, however, was growing in im- 
portance, and public opinion was becoming more 
awake to the existing state of things. The disciples 
of Rousseau were increasing in numbers, and in 
enthusiasm, and Rousseau was recognised as a 
hostile power, against whom war might be properly 
and formally declared. Above all, the clergy — supine, 
incapable, and half infidel as they were — were up in 
arms against the profession of faith of the Savoyard 
Vicar* There were passages in it in favour of 
Christianity, which all the clergy of France could 
not have equalled; and there were arguments 
against Christianity which that degenerate clergy 
could not refute. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes had been fatal to the Gallican Church. While 
there were Protestants, there were Bossuets and 
Fenelons, but when force rendered arguments un- 
necessary, the clergy, without reserve, gave them- 
selves up to indolence and corruption. They were 
more than half on the side of their new enemies, the 
unbelievers ; they had lost the conviction of their 
opinions ; and scarcely, in many instances, preserved 
the outward form of their profession. They had lost 
the opinion of the public, they were unexercised in 
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discussion, they could not wield the pen, and they could 
no longer command the fagot. The Parliament of 
Paris came to their aid, and Rousseau was exiled. His 
books were attempted to be suppressed ; they could 
not suppress his opinions. - He was looked upon as a 
mad philosopher before ; he was now an infidel martyr. 
Rousseau, however, had no mind to hide himself 
either from the gaze of curiosity, or the pursuit of 
persecution. To save all trouble of being pointed 
out by the finger to the passer-by, he adopted the 
Armenian dress, with the leave, if not with the 
approbation, of Marshal Keith, himself almost as 
great a humorist as Rousseau, and who took no 
further notice of this masquerade dress when 
Rousseau first appeared in it before him, than by 
calling out in oriental fashion, " Salam aleikum !" and 
never after reverted to the subject. The mob, 
however, were not of so calm and philosophic a 
temperament, but expressed their wonder and 
dislike, by first staring, and then throwing stones. 
To the latter proceeding, they were incited by the 
Protestant clergy, who in their sermons pointed out 
the danger to which the Christian religion was 
exposed. But the Protestant religion was more in 
danger from the apostasy of the Swiss clergy, than 
from all the eloquence and arguments of Rousseau. 
"Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ?" 
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When Rousseau retired to the Isle of Bienne, the 
potentates of Europe might have resumed their 
usual occupation of misgoverning their subjects in 
peace ; but Rousseau at Bienne, like Napoleon at 
Elba, was still an object of fear. The head in either 
case might be banished, but everywhere, it was felt, 
there were a number of adherents. Governments 
are at once far-sighted and dim-sighted. They 
perceive the danger when at a distance, but often by 
their precautions, as is the case with imperfect con- 
ductors, attract the storm they would avert, and 
draw down the lightning upon their own heads. 
Nothing could have been less dangerous than 
Rousseau's solitude in the Island of" Bienne ; nor 
more beautiful and peaceful than his dreams. The 
love of nature seemed to be resuming its original 
sway over his mind, he was at once in a peaceful and 
happy prison, and a prison of his own choosing, 
when he was again thrust out by his ill-judging 
adversaries into the world at large, to seek a new- 
asylum, and to do whatever farther mischief might 
yet remain in his power. 

With the approbation of all parties, both friends 
and foes, he was driven into England, as into a vast 
lunatic asylum; and committed to the charge of 
David Hume, as his keeper, whose religion all 
Rousseau's sophistry could not injure, and into the 
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midst of a people so noted for singularity, that 
Rousseau's oddity would be little observed. Rousseau, 
however, sank into still deeper gloom in an island 
where all things conspired to produce melancholy, 
and he was happy to return and breathe the lighter 
air of France, even though reduced to the observance 
of a strict incognito. There he seemed brought back 
to the original state of man, and his " solitary walks" 
and unquenchable love of nature seemed to reproduce 
the picture he had given of the human race in their 
supposed original condition. 

But these closing scenes were soon to terminate 
in a mysterious death. Were his last words, — 
"How glorious is the sun ! how beautiful is nature V 
— preceded by a slanting ball from a pistol, and a 
Tess erring dose of opium, which mixed its reveries 
with the last dreams of the philosopher ? 

The deaths of both Voltaire and Rousseau have 
been disputed by the acrimony of contending parties, 
and still remain in some degree of obscurity — 
though in both cases there are the traces of opium — 
whether to lull pain, or to terminate life. Voltaire 
at least, seemed to have no desire to enter eternity, 

Rousseau is evidently the first in his class — there 
is nothing similar to him that is equal to him — but 
there is some difficulty in defining what that class 
is. He is not the first of orators; there is something 
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immeasurably superior in Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and the few who may resemble them. Rousseau 
wants the strong sense which is characteristic of the 
highest genius ; a commanding intellect, and well 
balanced powers. We must place him at the head 
not of the orators, but of the rhetoricians — a con- 
summate rhetorician, not by art, but by nature : who 
has more of truth and passion than any of the class, 
and who, therefore, approaches nearer and often 
touches upon the higher region of oratory. Rousseau 
is not a philosopher, in the highest sense — his motto, 
M Vitam impendere vero," though assumed by him- 
self, was rather a satire than a truth. He had no 
deep-rooted passion for verity, and set aside its 
claims whenever it was convenient. Disregardful of 
iruth, and always exaggerated, even when in the 
right, he could neither have deep convictions him- 
self, nor establish his opinions on the basis of unshaken 
evidence. He is, therefore, not a philosopher, but 
the first of sophists ; and as error is often more con- 
genial to the human mind than the severity of truth, 
his rhetoric so well aided his sophistry, that his 
opinions have spread over Europe with a rapidity 
and enthusiasm unrivalled in modern times, and 
surpassing the influence obtained by the founders of 
ancient sects. Could we conceive Rousseau trans- 
ported to Greece, we would find him, from the 
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powers of his mind, and the magic of his language, 
eclipsing all the sophists that drew down the irony 
of Socrates ; and outshining in the pages and de- 
scription of Plato even the splendid Gorgias himself, 
Yet not all the powers of Rousseau, — his sophistry 
combined with his rhetoric, his fascinating views, his 
pubtle dialectics — which the Greeks were so well 
fitted to appreciate, his artful appeals to men's pre-' 
judices, not even his natural bursts of passion, — would 
have shaken the foundations of any of the Grecian 
republics. They were too much accustomed to the 
war of words and the strife of tongues, to be much 
moved by the winds of doctrines, except for the 
passing moment. 

In our worn out Europe he had far more influence ; 
he became the Samson of a new revolution ; but 
his success consisted in shaking the pillars of a 
Temple that were already crumbling away through 
the corroding action of time. 

Rousseau's strength consisted, first, in his deep 
sensibility. He might be said, in the ordinary phrase, 
though in an extraordinary degree, to be nerves all 
over. Not eye or ear alone, but his 'whole body 
seemed one general sense, and often a sense of pain, 
the most abiding of our sensations. His second 
source of power consisted in intense brooding over 
former sensations. He lived in meditation and in 
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dreams — he not, only recalled, but re-created the 
past ; and blended his own images with the broken 
traces of memory. Perhaps, even if he had wished 
it, he could scarcely have stated anything exactly as 
it happened. "Into every act of perception," says 
Wolf, "imagination flows." Into every act of memory, 
with Rousseau, imagination rushed in, with a full, 
and we fear, an unresisted stream. An impression 
was of more importance to Rousseau than an event ; 
and an imagination than an impression. He who, 
without much temptation, altered his mother's 
pedigree, was not likely to be very scrupulous — so 
that in reading the writings of Rousseau, we must 
carry this caution along with us, that we are passing 
out of the land of realities, and entering into the 
region of dreams. 

But dreams sometimes survive while realities pass 
away. The feverish fancies of Rousseau still agitate 
Europe. They are obtaining, at this very moment, 
a second youth in many parts of Germany ; like the 
notes of ominous music supposed to be heard at 
the mortal hour of departing greatness — the strains 
are still mingling with that breeze, which is the 
forerunner of the approaching hurricane. 

But where are the former realities that filled the 
world during the life of Rousseau \ — "the powers that 
were ;" the existing institutions, that demanded 
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respect and enforced obedience while Rousseau was 
alive ? The coronets and crowns have alike been 
hurled to the dust; the thrones have been shattered; 
and the kingdoms disparted and despoiled — and yet 
Rousseau remains a power still — though blending 
more and more with the clouds of the past which 
seek to enshroud him. Of all his opponents, Super- 
stition alone remains ; baffled and defeated for a 
time, but recovering more ground than was lost by 
the attacks of philosophers. Scepticism can never 
finally overcome credulity. The mind of man must 
believe, either in Errors or in the Truth. Had 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Diderot, in contending 
against Popery, proposed a better system in its 
room, their fame would not have suffered the sudden 
eclipse that has come over it, nor their efforts have 
been so little productive in conferring happiness on 
mankind. 

In mentioning these three distinguished names, 
we would dismiss them with a deep acknowledgment 
of the talents which God originally gave them, and 
with a still deeper feeling of regret at the purposes to 
which those talents were applied. We heartily agree 
with Goethe in his high estimate of the genius of Vol- 
taire. His Henriade is, indeed, worth nothing as an 
epic, it might pass as a narrative poem ; his tragedies 
are not of the first order of pathos and power, but 
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they have often high artistic merit. His histories 
have the interest and the authority of novels ; but 
his variety is unbounded, and if he fails in one line 
he immediately succeeds in another — the corusca- 
tions of his genius, like the Aurora Borealis, if they 
fade and disappear in one direction, burst out with 
new radiance in other portions of the illuminated 
heavens. 

Diderot, the least of the three, was yet the oracle 
of his time, he was a never failing fountain from 
which the authors of the age derived their thoughts, 
their images, and their impiety. His writings still 
contain some traces of sombre inspiration, followed 
by a putrid mass of sophistry, impiety, and the most 
profound corruption. But the influence of Rousseau 
has been by far the most enduring. The sparkling 
radiance of Voltaire was abruptly terminated by the 
French Revolution — as the brightness of the Aurora 
Borealis, to which we have compared him, may be 
shrouded at once by a thunderstorm. Diderot had 
a sect, but the lowest in society and morals, and to 
which Robespierre gave the coup-de-grace, when he 
brought the Hebertistes to the guillotine. But 
Robespierre himself acknowledged the authority of 
Rousseau, and shared with his opponents, the 
Girondistes, the idolatrous homage which almost all 
parties felt for the inspiring genius of the Revolution. 
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How different would the result have been had the 
truth of the Gospel presented itself to their view, 
instead of their being surrounded on every side by 
the abominations of Popery ! Then, while their own 
minds were fortified by the truth, how permanent 
might the result of their efforts have been, not only 
for the eradicating of abuses, but for establishing a 
new empire of peace and prosperity throughout 
France ; and consequently throughout Europe. 


HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. 


It is still with feelings of delight that the first 
opening of Humboldt's Cosmos is recalled to our 

mind. It was the gift of Count . The noble 

and Christian qualities of the donor would have made 
any book received from him valuable. The leaves 
of the first volume were cut open at the side of the 
lake of Geneva, itself a miniature Cosmos; and 
impressed with the seal of the same author who has 
stamped sublimity and beauty upon the heavens. 

The subject retains what the stars themselves 
have lost, some of the old harmony of the spheres. 

The work, however, viewed a second time in the 
cool element of prose, is not without the defects 
which apparently exist in the author's mind. 

There is a want of abstractiveness about him ; 
even the table of contents would afford a reflection 
of his peculiarities ; commencing — breaking off — di- 
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gressing and resuming. The Cosmos of the ancients 
was contrasted with their chaos. It was a portion 
of the universe brought into harmony and order. 
That order supposed some ordainer. But there is 
no reference to the Creator in the work of Humboldt. 
He is probably disgusted with the metaphysical 
transcendentalism of his countrymen, who build and 
pile up systems, not of facts, but of clouds ; while 
Humboldt registers facts, but scrupulously avoids the 
highest laws which would give those facts their true 
proportion and value. 

In the first volume, Humboldt commences with the 
nebulae ; yielding to the then prevailing theory, that 
the nebulae were the commencement of suns and 
planets. Thence, he descends to the strata of suns, 
and afterwards to particular suns themselves. Lastly, 
to our solar system, and the earth we inhabit ; touch- 
ing at some length on its meteorology, but very 
slightly on its organizations* 

In the second volume, he passes from the objective 
to the subjective Cosmos ; that is, to the world 
gradually shaped out by the successive imaginings of 
ages, till imagination gave way to observation, and 
gradual discovery. This at best, is an Episode, not 
necessarily connected with the world as it really 
exists — and an Episode so large and disproportioned 
as to require to be placed apart, and to be treated 
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as a separate subject. It might, indeed, branch out 
into important subdivisions — the cosmos of the 
senses — the cosmos of the imagination — the cosmos 
of gradual discovery — and lastly, of Inductive 
Science. 

The third volume reverts again to the real 
Cosmos, unexpectedly, and not very artistically ; and 
reproduces the contemplation of the heavens as 
amended by the discoveries of recent years, nearly 
giving up the nebular hypothesis. If this work were 
continued in this mode, it is evident that no powers 
of mind could mould it into shape and proportion ; 
though, even from its defects, it affords a striking 
example of the rapid growth of the Theory of the 
Universe— there being a marked difference between 
the first volume and the third, and a decided 
improvement in the latter. 

There are evidently two ways of viewing the 
Universe— beginning from the beginning, if we could 
only catch that commencing point ; or beginning 
from our own earth, where we have our standing 
point, and may find some rest for the sole of our 
foot. The first is the most magnificent, the second 
is the most secure. 

It is a large prospect, and fitted for the most 
sublime genius, to look abroad upon the boundless 
whole — to gaze on innumerable worlds and Infinite 
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space — and it is striking as we gaze upon the To 
Pan, to observe the revival of the old forces of 
nature. The four elements are extinct, but reappear 
as the four forms and modifications of nature — the 
solid, the liquid, the aerial, and the ethereal ; for 
the ether has resumed its place, and exercises 
higher and more varied functions. The shining 
worlds occupy but a small portion of space, but the 
impalpable ether is everywhere — unseen itself, but, 
from the undulations of light, making all things 
visible. 

If we adopt the nebular hypothesis, it is this 
omnipresent ether, which, at particular spots, 
brightens into suns or thickens into vapour-worlds, 
like the comets, which come to us from afar. It 
is at this point that Humboldt would have begun, 
not as a theorist, but as the historian of that which 
was already existing. But, alas ! Lord Rosse's 
telescope has shewn that many of these nebulae of 
the imagination owe their existence not to the in- 
creasing growth of worlds, but to the decreasing 
power of our optics. It is therefore dangerous to 
begin with the least known — and the second method 
proposed would have given Humboldt less to alter. 
Had he commenced with our humble earth, which 
is our proper point of departure, and forms, to us, 
the centre point of the complete panorama of the 
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universe, he would thus have connected together, 
both # the " Cosmical and Telluric " phenomena. 
This point of view would certainly be contrary to 
the notions of the ancients, who disunited the 
heavens from the earth, and who considered the 
changes below to be the reverse of the stability of 
the super-lunar regions. Alas! for their discern- 
ment. All the storms in our lower world are 
probably nothing when compared with the tornados 
in our comparatively quiet sun, as indicated by the 
solar spots. And what are these in comparison 
with the occasional conflagrations, explosions, and 
seeming extinctions of luminaries, that occur in the 
remote heavens ? 

We admire the arrangement of so many dark 
and lesser bodies circling around a large and central 
sun, and would be tempted to divide by a broad 
line of demarcation, and probably of entire diversity, 
the bright suns from the dark planets which sur- 
round them. But there is a law of continuity which 
mns through the deepest recesses and utmost ex- 
tremities of nature. 

There are but three alternatives for the sum of 
existence — Chance — Fate — or Deity. With Chance 
as the ruler, there would be variety without uni- 
formity ; with Fate, uniformity without variety ; 
but, variety in uniformity, is the demonstration of 
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primal design, and the seal of the Creative Mind. 
In the world, as it exists, there is infinite variety, but 
also amazing uniformity. The «arth and the sun, 
though so strongly contrasted with each other, are 
more near akin than at first appears; the sun is less 
entirely luminous, the earth less dark and cold. 

The earth was long known to have its interior, and 
perhaps central fires. Its form pronounced it to have 
been once in a fluid or semi-fluid state ; but opinions, 
and even demonstrations, come home less vividly to 
the general mind than facts ; and the ascertaining 
that in descending into the earth, and removing from 
the heat of the sun, the temperature was increasing 
instead of diminishing, and increasing the more 
that the descent was prolonged, convinced all, that 
the earth had its own fountain of heat within it ; 
and that we had only to descend far enough in order 
to reach the Tartarus of the ancients, with its burn- 
ing rivers and molten rocks. The earth is therefore 
a latent sun, and radiates its superabundant caloric 
into free space. It is not always a dark sun, but 
sometimes evolves its own light, as in the case of the 
Aurora Borealis ; nor is the earth-generated light 
confined to the Aurora, but sometimes shows itself 
in dark nights, through the luminousness of the 
clouds, or in the general splendour of the atmosphere, 
especially after electric storms. 
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As the earth has its own warmth, and its faint and 
occasional traces of brightness, so the sun has its 
indications of shade and obscurity — the solar spots 
reveal dark clouds, and perhaps a dark ground. The 
sun, as the elder Herschel observed, is in a state of 
perpetual Aurora ; but beneath that crown of splen- 
dour which encircles the solar world, there may be 
the densest up-piling of clouds, which veil the 
insufferable brightness of the upper atmosphere ; 
and the greatest difference between the earth and 
sun may be, that, in the solar world, as in heaven, 
it might be said " there is no night there " — and, as 
the lightnings of the upper heavens admit of no 
cessation, so the untiring energies of its inhabitants, 
if there be any, may require no repose. 

A question has arisen, whether the planets that 
surround our sun, and the unseen planets which are 
doubtless attached to other suns, (for, as the finite 
implies the infinite, so an enlightener implies bodies 
to be enlightened,) — a question, we say, has arisen 
— are these worlds inhabited? Some sixty years 
ago the question might have been answered more 
boldly in the affirmative, judging by analogy drawn 
from the present state of the earth. But Geology 
has revealed that the earth was without rational in* 
habitants for millions of years ; and Lunar Astro- 
nomy discovers that the moon is still in the same 
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condition in which the earth was, in the remotest 
periods to which Geology can look back. The 
answer, therefore, must be so far modified. The 
worlds are either inhabited, or preparing for habita- 
tions. As in seeing a number of houses we have no 
hesitation in concluding that they are either in- 
habited or preparing for habitation ; so, in viewing 
the structure of the worlds, we can have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing them to be intended for the 
present or for the future theatres of organization 
and life. Of our earth it is written, " God created 
it not in vain ; He formed it to be inhabited." How 
much more then the innumerable earths, for which 
are destined the splendours of innumerable suns ! 

Several strange observations have lately been 
thrown out respecting the plurality of worlds, which 
leave one in doubt whether the author is in jest or 
earnest. Among the varieties of worlds that float 
through space, is there no Grub Street planet, or 
Lunar Lunatic Asylum, where such speculations 
might find their proper place and abiding retreat ? 
They remind one, (as far as irreverence goes, but 
without the wit,) of some of the pleasantries of 
Voltaire — happy to shew that it was in his power, 
if he pleased, to turn not only the God of the Bible, 
but the God of nature, into ridicule. For our part, 
though our hopes rise to a higher sphere, yet we 
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should consider none of the planets wholly undesi- 
rable residences for the temporary accommodation 
of pilgrims, who were passing on to a land of perfect 
enjoyment and repose. 

Judging from analogy and appearances, both 
Venus and Mars must have a great resemblance to 
our own earth ; and if there be any grumblers in 
either, we suspect that their chief grievance is the 
want of a moon. Mercury at first view, may be 
considered a little too much in the blaze of the sun ; 
nor will any Diogenes there complain of an Alexander 
standing between him and the fountain of day. But 
this inconvenience is probably merely apparent, and 
balanced by the great law of compensation. The 
heat of the earth arises both from the sun and from 
its own interior. Diminish the interior heat of 
Mercury, and the excess of the sun's heat may 
probably be balanced ; and, from the small size of 
Mercury, and the refrigeration of its surface by 
radiation, this diminution of internal heat would not 
unnaturally take place. The little fragmentary 
planets which divide the interior from the exterior 
worlds, — the in-field from the out-field of our 
System, — as everything is good for something ; 
might, as Sir John Herschel has pleasingly indi- 
cated, be suitable for small conclaves of giants, 
whose bulky bodies would only fall to pieces upon 
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our earth from the greater force of gravitation 
here. 

If we are right with respect to the compensation 
of Mercury's position, compared with the smallness 
of its bulk, the reverse of the remark will point out 
how the large dimensions of the exterior planets 
may afford an increased fountain of internal heat, to 
compensate for their remoteness from the sun. 

The plan of the Universe being stamped both with 
variety and uniformity, and therefore marked by a 
receding analogy, the further we proceed we must 
expect the uniformity to become less, and the variety 
greater. By the time that we reach Saturn, we 
approach the confines of a very diversified nature. 
Sir John Herschel, with great judgment, observes : — 
"The rings of Saturn must present a magnificent 
spectacle from those regions of the planet which lie 
above their enlightened sides, as vast arches span- 
ning the sky from horizon to horizon, and holding 
an almost invariable situation among the stars. On 
the other hand, in the regions beneath the dark 
side, a solar eclipse of fifteen years in duration, 
under their shadow, must afford (to our ideas) an 
inhospitable asylum to animated beings, ill com- 
pensated by the faint light of the satellites. But we 
shall do wrong to judge of the fitness or unfitness of 
their condition from what we see around us, when, 
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perhaps, the very combinations which convey to our 
mind only images of horror, may be in reality 
theatres of the most striking and glorious displays 
of beneficent contrivance." In our lower world, we 
uniformly find deficiencies attended with compensa- 
tions, and the compensations, in most cases, so liberal 
as to more than counterbalance the defects. We 
doubt not a visiter would find Saturn not only a 
magnificent but a commodious abode ; but here is 
the difficulty, — this splendid apparatus either fails, or 
is diminished, with regard to Uranus and Neptune, 
where we should have expected a superabundance 
of rings and satellites. We mention this as an 
example of the difficulties which we must expect to 
find in the interminable rounds of creation. Our 
guide in the vast field must be analogy. With regard 
to our next neighbours, the position is similar, and 
the analogy strong. New circumstances spring out 
of remoteness, and new provisions are made to meet 
them. The change is gradual, but it is continuous ; 
but as we advance, anomalies seem to predominate, 
and beyond Saturn, the veil of night gradually 
descends both upon our difficulties and their 
solutions. Remoteness conceals the increasing dis- 
crepancies, and of course also their compensations ; 
and' we finally pass from the inexplicable into the 
almost wholly unknown. This is the case with the 
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planets and comets, — this is the case also with the 
suns. 

The greatest event recorded in the heavens was 
the new star seen by Tycho Brahe. Looking towards 
the heavens as twilight descended, he saw, with inex- 
pressible astonishment, a new and most brilliant star 
in Cassiopeia. Familiar with every aspect of the 
heavens, he was overwhelmed with surprise, and 
thought that his eyes were deceiving him. He 
called the workmen out of his laboratory, and they 
saw it too. So remarkable an event has been 
attributed by many writers, who are far from being 
religious, to the hand of Providence kindling this 
beacon on high to direct the attention of men to the 
heavens, where so many wonderful discoveries were 
about to be made. The star Tycho observed had 
no resemblance to a comet, it was exactly like the 
brightest stars in the sky. It surpassed in lustre 
Sirius and Jupiter, and was fully equal to the planet 
Venus, when it is nearest to the earth. Its position 
was fixed and immovable, but its lustre soon began 
to decline, from an equality with Venus, to an 
inferiority to Jupiter. It gradually descended to 
the appearance of stars of the second and third 
magnitude, and at last totally disappeared, after 
shining seventeen months. Its colour changed as 
well as its magnitude, first white, theu yellow, then 
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red, then a livid whiteness, like the colour of 
Saturn, before it finally disappeared. Humboldt 
mentions that Tycho tried to account for these 
appearances, by a theory somewhat similar to Sir 
William Herschel's, proceeding upon the nebular 
cosmogony of the world. " Such," says Humboldt, 
" is the lot of hypothesis in the eternal fluctuation 
of opinions and systems." 

Such an appearance is not only an event in the 
heavens, but a most striking anomaly when con- 
trasted with the general order of nature. Proceed- 
ing by the way of analogy, if we cannot explain, we 
may gradually reconcile it, though an extreme in- 
stance, with a long chain of varieties stretching from 
our own system into the recesses of space. To 
begin with our own sun, we have already mentioned 
some analogies between it and our humble earth. 
Various considerations lead to the supposition that 
our sun may be about the average size of the solar 
luminaries. Its magnitude is great compared with 
that of the earth. This is illustrated by an ingenious 
supposition, — if the solid body of the sun were 
scooped out, there would be room enough for the 
earth and moon to revolve at their proper distances 
within it, and somewhat to spare ; but place our 
sun, immense as this view makes it, by the side of 
Sirius, and it would appear, if we may believe some 
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cogent probabilities, to be like the moon for size, 
revolving round the earth. 

The Bible is the book of books, and contains 
thoughts which reproduce themselves into endless 
thoughts. How many applications might be made of 
the brief text, " one star differeth from another star 
in glory ," whether applied to the spiritual heavens 
of eternity, or to the visible heavens, or to the 
scientific heavens ! How glorious the hosts of suns, 
and yet there are among them those, like Sirius, of 
surpassing glory, towering like archangels above the 
angelic armies ! 

Our sun shines with an invariable brightness as 
far as observation can reach. The solar spots neither 
sensibly impair its heat nor its radiance ; but is the 
sun exempt from the great law of periodicity, and 
from terms of maxima and minima, which prevail 
so widely through the Universe % Through ages it 
may have been dimmed in its brightness, and 
through other ages scorching from its intensity, 
before there were human observers to note the 
difference. We must hope, for the comfort of those 
who are attached to the system over which it pre- 
sides, that its irregularities were slow and almost 
imperceptible, and the greater heat which the earth 
has experienced in former days, might be ascribed 
to greater increments of heat from its own interior. 
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At present we seem to possess one of the most 
constant of the luminaries. 

" The light of the sun shall be sevenfold/' is a 
prediction which fills the mind with hope when 
applied to the spiritual light of the Truth ; but if 
understood to be fulfilled literally, would create in 
us considerable apprehension* ; — and, if it were 
diminished sevenfold, as well as augmented at 
periodic intervals, we should scarcely know how to 
provide either against the extreme heat or the 
extreme cold. Yet this is no theoretic case, but 
seems to apply to the variable suns, and consequently, 
to the attendant planets in their train. These 
changes are often limited to a few days, and may 
therefore naturally be assigned to the movements 
of these suns round their axes ; and to the supposi- 
tion that one of their hemispheres is more illu- 
minated than the other. ' Other varieties, in other 
suns, bear, the appearance of sudden combustions, 
as if from the application of fresh fuel to supply a 
failing fire. Through these, perhaps, we obtain 
another step of approximate analogy to the star 
that so suddenly burst upon the gaze of Tycho ; and 
to other similar outbursts of suns, which appear 
rarely, in distant 'ages, and which it is remarkable, 
seem more particularly connected with a certain 
portion of the heavens. 
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It is astonishing how many of the dreams of the 
ancients appear to be realized, if we take in the 
whole range of time and space. Nothing seemed 
more wild than the opinion of a dark sun, placed 
somewhere in the heavens. There appear, however, 
to be several such ; and some, perhaps, with bright 
planets revolving round them. Some of these dark 
bodies, again, like extinct volcanoes,, may slumber 
in inactivity and obscurity for thousands of years, 
and then burst into a terrific, though temporary 
conflagration, which would afford another analogy to 
the star of Tycho. The variety of colour in Tycho's 
star, also finds its parallel in many of the luminaries 
throughout the heavens, — there being a great 
diversity of colour in the different stars, and changes 
even in the same star from red to white, while 
even the whiteness varies and changes to a more 
faint and pallid hue, or to a richer yellow. Some of 
the contrasts of colours are supposed to be sub- 
jective and merely coraplemental colours ; but in 
many instances this explanation can have.no place. 

Thus the greatest variety reigns through the 
Empire of Jehovah, — no two leaves of the forest are 
the same, — no two suns in the firmament. All 
these suns are moving on to one great bourne, and 
circling around some distant centre. Without move- 
ment all would stagnate, and the force of gravitation 
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would necessarily reduce all to one great death-heap, 
in the midst of finite space, — for though space may 
be infinite, the place of the immense creation must 
be finite, — and the telescope looks into dark spaces 
which have not the least twinkle from exterior 
worlds. Before, however, we reach the immense 
wilderness, where no eccentric sun rolls, losing itself 
in the abyss of space— what systems must be passed 
over, rising from our solitary sun to those regions 
where double or triple suns encircle each other in 
their mystic dance ; — or, as in the case of the Pleiads, 
where six of the sister-band are intertwined with 
each other, while all form part of the great strata of 
the Milky Way, and are carried along with innumer- 
able companions through the untrodden wilds of 
infinitude before them, — for, as no swimmer bathes 
twice in the same stream, so no sun or planet cuts 
its way again through the very same orbit ! 

All are pressing forward to infinitude and 
eternity ; yet, before reaching pure and infinite 
space, we seem almost to have reached an infinity 
of worlds ! No spectacle can be more august than 
first the surveying in the telescope the golden dust 
of innumerable suns, that bridge the heavens, in the 
higher parts of the Via Lactea ; then, to let these 
pass away in their majestic course, from the field of 
telescopic vision, and calmly to contemplate the blue 
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starless depths of space, — next, after all had 
appeared to be over, to behold beyond that deep 
and unfathomed abyss, a Dew host of suns sweeping 
across the midnight heavens, as if marshalled for 
battle, advancing from other regions of Jehovah's 
wide dominions, — and yet, after surveying all these, 
to be able to say : — 

" Mein Vaterland muss grosser seyn." 

To dwell in the brightest of those bright worlds 
would be banishment ; we must ascend beyond them 
all to that Heaven of heavens where intellectual suns 
are shining. 

Many great men have passed to their final state, 
but it is not too late to pray for Humboldt, he is yet 
in the flesh, and still, notwithstanding his great age, 
we hope likely to continue so a long time. May the 
eyes of his understanding be enlightened to behold a 
more glorious heaven than the telescope can display ! 

We trust that he has not come to a full stop in 
his work. To present us with a full Orb of the 
Universe, the Telluric must be joined to the 
Cosmical phenomena. With regard to the heavens, 
Humboldt has chiefly had to trust to the eyes and 
the glasses of others. With regard to the earth, he 
has amply used his own. What, as an eye-witness, 
he relates of nature, has a double value, and a 
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double beauty, — his personal experience gives an 
additional charm to his ever memorable first view of 
the Cross of the South, and the splendours of the 
tropical heavens. He has beside him the materials 
already prepared for a description of the earth's 
mountain ranges, — the vast variety of vegetable life, 
and the varied aspects of nature, whether in the 
north or the south. But years with him, as with us 
all, are fleeting away, and the pulse is approaching 
to its last beat : there is no time to lose. 

We have spoken of that divine analogy which 
binds all the worlds in the golden chain of harmony, — 
that analogy unites without a break the Cosraical 
with the Telluric phenomena. It is difficult to say 
where the one class ends., and the other begins. 

The meteoric stones, do they belong to the first 
class or to the second ? Are they from the heavens, 
or of the earth ? Partly, perhaps of both ; the 
lesser masses might perhaps occasionally be formed 
in the air, the larger masses seem to fall upon our 
earth from a higher region, and thus to bring us 
mineralogical specimens from other worlds. True to 
the great law of analogy, they are very similar to 
some specimens of our own ; they form the extremity 
of a series, thus adding a new illustration to the 
views which we have expressed about the variety in 
uniformity which everywhere prevails. 
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From the air, by a gentle change, we descend 
to the ocean, — a denser fluid, but possessed of 
similar currents to the aerial ocean above, — mixing 
with it by its ascending vapours, and receiving in 
return its descending showers. The clouds form the 
intermediate connexion between the air, the sea, 
and the mountains ; blending with the alpine sum- 
mits in such sort, that the spectator can scarcely say 
which is mountain and which is cloud, as they rise 
together through the middle air, — while the moun- 
tains, washed down by the torrents, or corroded by 
the waves, offer, in their debris, a fitting bed for new 
creations and new worlds ; minute indeed, but more 
wonderful than the suns themselves, — the seminal 
points of organization and life. These every-day- 
miracles, the vegetable and the animal forms, lose 
much of their interest from the scientific dryness 
with which they are often treated, and which would 
turn the creation into a mere hortus siccus. — 
Humboldt, we might hope, would represent them in 
their divine point of view, such as they arose at first, 
if we may borrow the language of Plato, beautiful 
ideas, living and life-giving, in the divine mind. But 
in order to do this, a change, as we have before 
remarked, must come over the mind of Humboldt 
himself. The night, however, is fast approachiug. 
Humboldt has already done much, another mind 
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must arise to more than complete his labours, and to 
give the divine moral to the whole. 

To return for a moment to the heavens. They 
are evidently a revelation from God, full of glory, 
but also full of mystery ; they greatly resemble the 
Bible in several respects, — they have their very 
bright and their very dark passages, — the mind of 
the intelligent spectator is at once humbled and 
exalted ; taken separately, there are many things in 
both which are insoluble, but which, in both, admit 
of being explained, or at least softened, by the 
method of analogy. There are nebulae in each, 
which a wider vision will at last kindle into suns. 

One point of view displays the immensity of 
visible Creation, another point of view displays its 
insignificance. If we look to our earth, and take 
the measure from that, how vast is the sum of the 
planets compared with our single habitation ! But 
the sum of our earth and planets is small when 
compared with the sun, — while the sun itself seems 
much inferior to Sirius, — and the size of the most 
glorious of the suns dwindles to a point, while we 
contemplate their numbers swelling towards in- 
finity. What would they be if they were all gathered 
together, and condensed into one surpassing sun in 
the centre of Creation 1 But even that mighty 
and centra] Sun would form but a point in the vast- 
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ness of surrounding space ! The worlds-are to space, 
what Creation is to tbe Deity, u like the small dust 
upon the balance ;"— -nor even though they -occupy 
but a small place, is that place completely Med, for 
they ate evidently exceedingly porous. All the 
worlds are then as ndthing,:absolutely nothing, when 
compared to «pace ; and what is 'space itself -but 
tbe shadow of the Omnipresence of the 'Deity? 
Therefore, wherever we look through the heavens, 
there is nothing, comparatively nothing, but one vast, 
Omnipresent, Eternal Spirit, — and Jthat Spirit the 
Bible declares to be >Love. 

The design of the Creation is evidently happiness. 
Godtfiasno more need of suns than he 'has ^of the 
candles lighted up either 'by the IBagKns or 'the 
'Papists. The Creation would be an immense 
blunder, and an infinite failure, if it stopped short 
df organisation, and .if organization stopped short of 
life. Happiness, the communication of happiness to 
innumerable creatures, is evidently, 'if we *may <so 
speeds,' the yearning of the heart of God, — His desire 
from Eternity. (HappinesB is 'the f first step, — intelli- 
gent 'happiness the second. It is much to fee happy, — 
it is far more to 'know ihat we &re foappy. It is most 
of all, and tbe'orown'of&U, (for the third step is tbe 
greatest,) to know that the source of i our happiness 
is God. 
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God is descending to meet us in the expanding 
plan of Creation, — in the gradual revelation of His 
works, — and lastly, of Himself. He is accommodating 
His works, — His ways, — His messages, — and His 
purposes, to our very finite apprehension. We know 
that there is a God ; to our purged understanding 
the Being of a God seems almost more certain than 
our own. There is, as in the vision of Jacob, a ladder 
let down to us from heaven ; but if God descends 
to us, it is in order that we may ascend to Him ; we 
must ascend those shining steps ; and, above the 
wondrous worlds that we 'contemplate, seek our 
repose and perfect happiness at the foot of the 
Throne of God, and of the Lamb. 
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If the question were asked what book of travels 
could be recommended upon each of the countries of 
Europe, it would be very difficult to return a satis- 
factory answer. 

The French at one time left France with reluctance, 
its praises were continually in their mouth — but did 
the French know France ? When they spoke of 
France, they generally meant Paris — and of Paris, 
they knew best the public-walks, the theatres, and 
the caf6s. The Italians droop out of Italy, but do 
they know Italy ? Italy with the Tuscans, means 
Florence — with the Romans, Rome — with the Nea- 
politans, Naples. Perhaps it is not from a native 
we should expect the most striking view of a 
country ; it requires a fresh eye rightly to appreciate 
its peculiarities. Sir Walter Scott well understood 
this when he makes his hero some well-fed, well- 
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grown Englishman, whose mind resembles Locke's 
sheet of white paper, to be the recipient of all the 
impressions which Scotland is calculated to produce, 
with its demi-civilisation of former times — with its 
unworn freshness of character, and its hills and lakes ; 
which, though not of the first magnitude, are calcu- 
lated to turn the head, and inflame the imagination 
of one who has passed his life among lopped elms, 
and close hedgerows. 

Italy still requires a traveller who will give as 
vivid a picture of it as Bruce does of Abyssinia — and 
that drawn not from fancy, but from reality. There 
are many travels through Italy of various excellence, 
but there is no work which embraces the whole of 
Italy ; at least one half of that beautiful region is 
unvisited ; few advance into the recesses of the 
Apennines ; few visit the Italy of the Greeks — Magna 
Grecia, with its ancient wonders. Though more are 
acquainted with the inexhaustible Sicily ; the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Sardinia and Corsica are almost as 
little known as the mountains of the moon. Yet a 
particular charm attaches to the Italy of the Greeks. 
We recollect with delight the first glimpse we got of 
Homeric Land in the promontory of Circe — haloed 
with more than Italian beauty, and stretching far 
into the mild Mediterranean sea — the only sea which 
is thickly studded with classic remembrances. 
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The plani of the? tferk wd desidert&ft would be 
simply yet fall, aaltaly itself iasimpl*aiulisfelf contour- 
ing, (ta use a Scotch expression,) and. which, ought 
always, ta have constituted one independent; kingdom 
— or, if the Italian* prefer i£ a. cluster of eloaely 
united republics* 

Italy kh simple,, and onte. if man has* broken its 
unity, nature has preserved it Of all countries its 
structure is the least complicated* It is formed by 
the up-heaviugs of the Alps and. the> Apennines, 
and. by the soil which ha* subsequently been, washed 
down between them an At he sea. Italy,, geologically 
speaking, is a recent country,, and therefore a* rich 
one. It i* not like, the mountains; of Scotland and 
Sweden,, old formations denuded by the: wear and 
tear of innumerable agps^ and wasted and washed 
away by the eruption, of antediluvian oceans, and the 
storma of millions of years* Even many of the high 
Alps are up -starts, without any amcosnt pedigree — 
and the sides* of the Apennines,, and the sufc- Apen- 
nines, are so very new a& scarcely to be hardened 
into rocks; but crumble and melt away in the winter 
torrents, to the very great advantage of the fertile 
valleys beneath them. Northern Italy consists of the 
Alps and the Po, and the noble plain, of Lombardy, 
which they have produced between them ; and the 
yellow Tiber,, and the muddy Arnoi ara labouring 
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with roere> than Flbmish industry and perseverance^ 
to enrich the adjacent countries, if the Italians would 
only aflbrctthemsome slight assistants* and direction. 
The* Tuscans in better days- hawe* done so, as the 
traveller may witness, while het leases, on one side} 
the beautiful outlines of the: distant. Monte Fulciano, 
and descends upon the garden-like^ plain of Chiasm* — 
where, by agricultural knowledge-,, and engineering 
skill, a desolate region ha* become fertile; — where 
health reigns instead of* aicknes^ and a large popular* 
tion occupies what was formerly aJinost a dfesert 

We have 1 spoken of! the recent formation of Italy; 
mi of the modern elercution: of the Alps and the 
Apennines. We know not whether " Oolitic: lime* 
stone/' as it has sometimes been called, would be 
a proper designation ; a. mare general term might, 
perhaps* be< required, but the; Italian geological! maps 
a&md evidence thait, the ground has; not been 
sufficiently examined. 

The torrente from the Alps and Apennines* in the 
fragments; they bring, bear witness against the 
geological map-makers^ — indicating formations which 
are not found in the maps. Peculiar difficulties 
exist as to a clear chart of the mountains. Many of 
these recks are metamorphic, changed by the. fires 
whichj elevated the Alps ; aad (a new difficulty) 
pass almost imperceptibly into more ancient forma- 
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tions — in the central and granitic regions of the 
Alps. 

Where the mountains end, the volcanic hills com- 
mence and form an intermediate descent to the plains, 
(like the Cimenian hills which divided the Latins 
from the Tuscans,) with a salubrious air on their 
breezy summits, and a rich pasture of lucerne and 
trefoil for the flocks, and in their mysterious volcanic 
lakes, (the filling up of extinct craters,) opening, in 
ancient legend, easy descents into Avernus ; or, in 
modern Popish fable, smooth exits for the Devil to 
revisit his beloved Italy — where, in the volcanic 
region of Rome, he has his chief " synagogue." Yet 
Italy is an Eden from which the demon should be 
expelled. How its hills breathe the air of Paradise ! 
How beautiful, how classical, the ancient towns still 
seated upon the j utting rocks, above the air of pestilence 
which spreads occasionally over the gently swelling 
Campagna, but seems to dwell for ever in the deep 
depression and sluggish morasses of the Maremma. 

Long before Man was planted upon the earth, 
Providence had determined the career of the nations, 
by the conformation of the countries assigned to. 
them, and by the natural riches which were trea- 
sured up beneath their surfaces. The same produc- 
tions seem to follow the same races wheresover they 
go. Iron and coal constitute the greatness of 
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Britain — iron and coal are the riches of the United 
States — iron and coal still seem to pursue the Anglo- 
Saxon race, though, perhaps, in diminished measure, 
throughout their colonies in the southern seas ; and, 
in some degree, even in their conquests in India. 
Gold was the portion of ancient Spain, and wherever 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese — the two Penin- 
sular nations — have gone, gold, and "the precious 
things of the everlasting hills," have been awaiting 
their arrival. 

But the plastic genius of Greece demanded a 
different material; and wherever the Ionian, the 
Dorian, and (to use a mythic term,) the Pelasgians, 
spread, the marble rocks rose before them; often 
glittering like snow in the mid-day sun, as we may 
still witness on the sides of the mountains of Carrara. 
There is, however, this difference ; the Greek statues 
were the originals, the Italian the copies. The 
Greeks had the pure, primitive, crystallized marble ; 
starting from whose blocks Jupiter might at once 
grasp his thunderbolts, and Minerva spread her Mgis ; 
while the softer and more recent marble of Italy, 
might yield softly to the gentler touches of the 
copyist, whose chisel must be guided with more of 
care and less of inspiration. When we pointed out 
this to Italian artists, as a proof that most of their 
statues were the work of Greek sculptors, indeed, 
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but' working at the beginning of the empire, iar Italy; 
and upon Italian marble, they claimed; an exemption 
for the Apollo. Bel videre ; and when we aekad* t "Bfai 
j)ou assert thia to be Greek marble .? " " "Sot, altar 
gether," was. the: reply, " yet. we think it doubtful 
whether it i» Italian." So. that the marble of! the 
Apollo still remains a problem fhr some 1 one, who is 
at once a sculptor and; a* gpologisty to soke* 

In Italy statuary has held hut the second! — paint- 
ing the first place. In ancient Greece the- revense 
was. the case ; the- statues were many,, the paintings, 
though excellent, comparatively few.. It is the- pre- 
vailing, arti which gives its; tone and colour to the 
ether. Grecian painting, judging, both from* the 
description, and the small remains, had the beautiy 
and grouping of statuary. In modern Italy, on ik& 
contrary, statuary has lost somewhat of its repose* 
and simplicity, and aspires too> mucht to attitude* and 
energy,, as in Michael Angelo, or has too much 
softness, as in Canova. We do not suppose- that, 
either the Greeks or the Italians, are the pane 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of either 
country ; but even when< races are changed and 
intermixed, the climate restores the original foroiy or 
cast of countenance, and hence both Greeks and 
Italians preserve, in their lineaments, qualities and) 
characteristics most suitable for the art which* has- 
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moat prevailed among them. A band of Gtrecian 
sailors* froea the Cyclades, where; perhaps, the rate 
is purest, and least allayed with barbarian invader^ 
look still like a group ©f statues descended! front their 
pedestals. And many of the- Italian countenances 
still reproduce the traits which formed studies and 
models for the pencils of the master-painters* 

If we ever have a, complete wank upon Italy, some 
general view, however rapid* must be given: of its 
early history — for the earliest history has left some 
traees. behind it. 

The French, thongh considering themselves Celtic 
in the main body of the population, still allow that 
an earlier race has left previous; traces of its passage 
over the south of France. This, nacet was puobabty 
the Basque or the* Iberian, which gave to Spain* the 
ekief element of its ancient population; This, very 
primitive people, the first-comers, perhaps, into 
Western Europe, seem to have left remnants during 
their advance to the west about the gulf of Genoa, 
in the- Liguiiam tribes who have still a peculiar 
physiognomy, as have also their rivals the Venetians, 
the descendants of the Veneti, probably an Illyrian 
stock. The Celts seemed to have formed the largest 
population of northern Italy, as the Pelasgians did 
of the south.. The; first were recruited by new 
eruptions from the Gentre of the Celtic population 
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in Gaul ; the latter, the Pelasgians, receiving a new 
character from settlements of the kindred races of 
the Greeks, along the sea- coasts. The Umbri are, 
perhaps, the most ancient invaders of Italy. The 
Etruscans who followed after them, and who, not 
improbably, were made up of two races — the Tyrrhe- 
nians and the Raseni — could only now be traced in 
the Tuscan and artistic character which they have 
given to the part of Italy they formerly occupied. 

We look with little success for the jolly round 
faces and short fat figures of the " pinguis et obesus 
Etruscus," which we have found nowhere in their 
full perfection, except in the Etruscan monuments. 

The rest of the races remain, or at least have still 
their representatives. Many is the Grecian form 
among the rowers of the southern coast. The Umbri 
among the valleys of the middle Apennines still retain 
their deeply pensive expression, whether religious as 
among the Franciscans of Assisi, or poetical as in 
the works of Raphael, himself an Umbrian. 

Rome, and the Italian cities, change their inhabi- 
tants as the tree its leaves, and have to be renewed 
by fresh importations from the country. But the 
Sabine still dwells upon the Sabine hills, with the 
same cast of face as the two Sabine emperors, 
Vespasian and Titus — on the arch which still cele- 
brates their triumph over Judea. 
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Hitherto there have been but three races, — the 
Ancient Greek, the Modern Italian, and the English, 
which have greatly added to the stock of thoughts 
and the riches of intelligence. Homer has preserved 
and embalmed the mind of the Heroic ages. Dante 
has preserved the spirit of mediaeval Europe with 
all its poetical impressions, and all its scholastic 
ingenuity, and all its theological absurdities. Long 
was the night, but sparkling with many stars, which 
followed the setting of the sun of Greece and Rome, 
and ushered in that day of revival and reformation 
which has not yet reached its meridian. England 
owes much to Italy I When does England intend 
to repay the debt ? Chaucer and Spenser, though 
excellent poets, would make no distinguished appear- 
ance if deprived of the thoughts they have borrowed 
and translated from the Italians. Shakespeare gives 
to all, and receives from none, like Homer : — 

" Great sun of Terse, who self- created shone 
To lend the world his light, and borrow none." 

And Milton, though he borrows from all, yet returns 
gold for brass. Later writers may have taken more 
from the classics, arid even from the French, yet, 
making every allowance, it is to Italy, to modern 
Italy, that we owe many of our thoughts, much of 
our imagery, the structure of our stories, and the 
plot of our dramas. The very names of the towns 
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Venice, V^erona, Florence, Ac., seem *o call up before 
the mind much of our earlier literature. 

It should also be recollected that Italy "was to the 
earfier English, •what Paris has 'been to the later, — 
the land which afforded models of civilized life, and 
also the more 'refined, and the more fantastic modes 
of dress and manners. In more important imatters, 
Italy was to northern Europe, -what Greece was ;to 
Home, and afforded the first 'seeds of new thought, 
and the suggestions for all original improvements. 
Even wtoen we have [ been in the habit of considering 
treatises as the peculiar growth of our 'country, we 
often find ^lder works in Itaily which bad anticipated 
them, though it -may etill be a 'question Whether these 
were aft *all known directly or indirectly to our own 
authors. The earliest works upon agriculture in the 
middle ages were decidedly Italian. Even to <the 
present day, Italy is enriched 'by ^waiter communica- 
tions, and a system -cf irrigation, which are coeval in 
their commencement with the earliest dawn of 
modern history. To Italy we owe the revival of a 
complete system of law which ^defends life from 
internal wrong and private aggression ; and -to Italy 
we -owe <the 'first scientific treatises on war, which 
wards off -foreign violence tand external injury. In 
truth, the datfk ages never deepened into -complete 
night ^Hfher in i the Eastern Empire 'Or in Italy. 
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Ovbt Constantinople there brooded *a long twilight, 
(but never total darkness, and over the Italian 
horizon there soon appeared the feint streaks of an 
©arity dawm. >We often needlessly ^perplex ourselves 
by inquiring into the origin of arts or fables in ihe 
dark ages. Was there ever a period for a single 
year -when music entirety ceased from >the streets 1 
nr when the tale :cif the --story-teller erer failed <to 
johrculate among the idlers in the public places 1 

The period has ndt yet arrived when the pulse of 
human life has entirely ceased to beat, -and come to 
& -final pause, and when of the great Babylon of 
human society it may be said, "And the voice of 
hanpersanxi musicians and of pipers, and trumpeters, 
shall be heard no more at all lin thee ; and no crafts- 
man iof whatsoever »crafe shall be found any more in 
thee .; and the .sound of a millstone -shall be heard -no 
moreiat all in thee ; and tire light 'oF a candle shall 
shine no more at all inithee," &c. 

IThere thasbeen.no such break or discontinuance 
in the tide of ages. Like the waters 'of Jordan, they 
.•have Bever stood iup upon an 'heap .on the oneihand, 
<while 4h>wing off altogether ion ifce other. Simple 
and evident as (this remark is, it would terminate a 
gireat deal/oftendless' discussion. There never was any 
ahasm in time, when classic 'architecture erased, and 
gothic architecture commenced ; and when <the tales 
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of the past were forgotten, and a new set of fables 
from Arabia, from Brittany, from Germany, had to 
be waited for till the narrator recommenced his 
series of myths and fictions. There never was a time 
when the ancient instruments of music were broken, 
and a new Jubal had to invent a new set of instru- 
ments. Even the wonder-causing fiddle among the 
monuments of the Frankish kings, is, as its name 
indicates, but the Fides canora of the ancients, — the 
well strung lyre differently bridged, and struck with 
an altered plectrum. 

But if the transitions were not so sudden, as was 
often supposed, in any part of Europe, the passage 
in Italy from the old to the new was more gentle 
still, as retaining a deeper impress of a more ancient 
civilisation. Venice, indeed, had an uninterrupted 
pedigree, — it was Roman from first to last, — Roman 
in its persevering policy and unbending resolution, 
and in its acts of conquest and subjugation. It was 
Rome renewed, but on a different element, — it was 
the Rome of the sea. 

Unlike Rome, it did not admit the Plebeians 
within the sanctuary of its constitution. The exiles 
from the terra-firma of Italy formed a pure and 
equable democracy, but that democracy did not 
grow with the growth of the State, or the enlarge- 
ments of conquest. As it is the most inevitable of 
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all laws in this world of change, that nothing can 
remain stationary ; whatever does not enlarge, must 
necessarily contract. In Venice, as in Sparta, the 
governing party, originally equal among themselves, 
but unequal to their subjects and allies, could not con- 
fine the principle of inequality, when once admitted, 
to the exterior, but found it gaining ground upon the 
small and governing body itself, — that which was 
narrow became still narrower ; and by the disease 
which is natural and fatal to all restricted bodies, the 
aristocracy perished in an oligarchy. 

We have allowed that the Italians are not all 
Romans. At the close of the Empire, the fields 
were occupied by many slaves, and a few pro- 
prietors. Those unworthy proprietors were strippea 
of their possessions, or disappeared before the 
northern invaders. But the towns were differently 
situated from the country : as the Arab of the desert 
flies from the smoke of settled dwellings, and snuffs 
the pollution of the air wherever there are thickly 
congregated dwellings, (though their own encamp- 
ments are sometimes none of the cleanest,) so the 
northern conquerors seemed to abhor the atmos- 
phere and the confinement of cities, and with a 
decided preference, took to pitching their strong- 
holds on the rock or in the forest. While the 
Roman slaves, as soon as they fell into their hands, 
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were changed from slaves into serfs, — no longer 
working in gangs, but dispersed over the vast 
properties, and settled in families and in hamlets. 
In the country, therefore, both the serf and his 
master were comparatively strangers to the Italian 
soil — the slaves bought out of all the regions, and 
the warlike invaders recent from the forests of the 
north, — but the inhabitants of the cities were free 
Italians, with their walls indeed dismantled, and 
under subjection to barbarian rulers ; yet retaining 
magistrates of their own, to enforce municipal order, 
who preserved the same name, Potestas or Podesta, 
from the most ancient to the most recent times. 
Hence these cities ever possessed some outlines of 
Roman muncipal order. 

From Verona, upon the last swell of the Alps, 
under the sway of Theodoric, (the Dietrich of Berne 
in German romance,) to the cities in the bay of 
Naples, and its vicinity, on whom the yoke of the 
northern conquerors pressed lightly, if at all, the 
crushed seeds of liberty were ever ready to spring 
up into an abundant harvest. And when new 
eruptions of barbarians, Hunnick, or Saracen, again 
threatened a second inundation of foreigners, then 
the walls which had been destroyed rose anew, and 
behind those walls, Milan, Pavia, and the other towns 
of northern Italy, recovered their independence ; and 
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with their independence, their ancient spirit. How 
many republics at once started into life, full of energy 
and hope, each with a history and genius of its own ! 
Genoa the proud, the rival of Venice ; Pisa with its 
ancient commerce ; and Florence, the Athens of 
modern times, where the olive ever flourishes, the 
beloved of Minerva. Then Rome revived with new 
temples of superstition, reconstructed from the 
ancient monuments ; as its edifice of Popery is 
rebuilt from the materials of ancient Paganism, and 
exists, age after age, to shew how similar, and yet 
how inferior is the imitation to the original. While 
Naples, under a sky and climate which quickly 
repairs every devastation, smiles amidst the convul- 
sions of nature, and seems almost compensated by 
the beauty of its heavens, for the evils created by the 
most wretched of governments. 

The position of Italy cannot be surpassed ; it 
occupies the centre of the central and midland sea, 
the Mediterranean ; predestined to be the seat of 
empire in themidst of ancient civilisation. Of all 
lands it is the country where the human mind seems 
most elastic, and the readiest to rise again after 
being plunged into the depth of unexampled calamity. 
As Sismondi has justly remarked, it has already had 
three periods of glory, and seems preparing in 
spirit, for a fourth. The very name of Magna 
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Grecia, denotes on how large a scale Greek cultiva- 
tion had been spread over southern Italy and Sicily, 
If these towns were inferior in any wise to the 
parent country, in the science of policy, or in the 
arts of war, they were superior to her in the riches 
of commerce, and in the refinements of life ; — and 
before Rome rose to eminence, the Etruscans in the 
north, vied with the Greeks in the prosperity of their 
institutions. 

The mystery is deep that hangs over that lost 
race ; but we seem to enter into the spirit of 
their institutions, when standing on the commanding 
site of one of their ancient cities. They were a 
select, and therefore not numerous people — of priests 
and nobles. From their lofty citadels, which seem 
to rise, when lit by the evening sun, into the regions 
of the clouds, tinged, like their battlements, with the 
lights of departing day, they could survey the far 
extended lands of their dependent vassals, and descry 
every movement upon earth, while they were watch- 
ing the signs of the heavens above them. They 
seem to have been distinguished alike for practical 
life, and scientific knowledge — withdrawing the un- 
healthy waters from the stagnant marshes, by tunnels 
pierced through the volcanic rocks, or drawing down 
the lightnings from the clouds, and causing them to 
descend innocuous into the earth. 
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It is a striking change to descend from one of 
these ancient Etruscan cities.; from the lofty site 
once occupied by the living, to the foot of the 
mountain, without external monuments or any 
outward indication, but where yet exists, with evi- 
dently intentional concealment, the city of the silent ; 
and where still repose the forms, which, when in 
life, occupied the neighbouring battlemented heights. 
How evanescent is an aristocracy and a priesthood 
who have no people attached to them, but only 
vassals ! All that relates to them is a secret ; the 
secret has been faithfully kept, and has perished 
along with them, though some (Edipus may yet be 
found to solve the enigma. 

So fated for empire sfcemed central Italy, that if 
Rome had been destroyed in the cradle, by a new 
eruption of the lavas on which it is founded, other 
warlike tribes would have started in the race for 
empire. The Sabines, the Samnites, and the Marsi, 
would have employed the swords which cleared out 
a path for empire to Rome, in establishing a wide 
dominion for themselves. Yet the asvlum of Romulus, 
which became, (in Persian phrase,) at last, the asylum 
of the universe, had, from the first, peculiar advan- 
tages in its ready admission of foreign materials, and 
its power of assimilating them to its own dominant 
character. Situated on the frontiers of Latiura, 
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Etruria, and the country of the Sabines, it adopted 
and improved the peculiar genius of each ; and the 
same free spirit, and expanding growth, that changed 
hostile neighbours into incorporated citizens, found 
no more difficulty at last in including opposing 
nations within its empire, than it did at first, in 
receiving warring tribes within its walk 

The lioinan empire was less remarkable for its 
vastness than for its duration. Its admirable laws, 
aud unrivalled policy, like the Roman cement, seemed 
only to harden as years passed along, and to con- 
glomerate the discordant materials into one con- 
tinuous rock. But the foundations were based on 
violence, and undermined by ever increasing cor- 
ruption, till the whole fell to the ground by the 
impetus of its own overwhelming, and no longer 
supported weight. Yet, from amidst the heaps of 
those promiscuous ruins, which seemed at once to 
refuse sites for future edifices, and field for subse- 
quent cultivation, sprang up cities on every side, 
which, if they could not rival the imperial city in 
greatness, or in the arts of government and dominion, 
greatly surpassed it in poetry, painting, and the arts. 

We are greatly indebted to Sismondi for his 
history of the Italian republics ; he had a true love 
for his subject, and has revived and made European, 
the life and the energy of the Italian cities of the 
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middle ages. Perhaps it may seem ungrateful to 
desire still more, and to wish that the men who 
were the friends of Dante, and the original minds of 
Italy, were placed in a still more illustrated point of 
view. There is a great difficulty in guiding along at 
once the history of so many republics — so many 
subjects intertwisted, remind one of the eighteen or 
twenty horses which are sometimes attached to one- 
and the same carriage at Rome. There is great art 
in making them pull together at all ; and if they 
move, it is only at a snail's pace. The work of 
Sismondi is rather the annals than the history of the 
Italian republics. His history, indeed, is not confined 
toy ears, but to too short periods to permit the unfolding, 
without breaks, of the political progress, or historical 
events of the larger states. Many historians are 
tedious without intending it ; Sismondi is tedious 
from premeditation and conscience. It is right that 
the leaden age which weighed so heavily on its own 
contemporaries, should weigh heavily also upon the 
readers of Sismondi, that they may duly appreciate 
what their almost forgotten predecessors have suffered. 
If the story were ever written anew, we would desire 
to see Florence and Venice more decidedly placed in 
the foreground— they are the Athens and the Sparta 
of modern times ; and the changes of their govern- 
ments, and their eventful history, like the principal 
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characters of a drama, would give more of unity and 
interest to the others* whose stories might be inter- 
woven with the main thread of the narrative. We 
should be sorry to part with some of the brilliant 
declamation of Sismondi, which, though not strictly 
historical, yet throws additional light upon the ages as 
they passed along ; yet we think that many traits of 
private life, strongly stamped with the Italian char- 
acter, might have been added to those already well 
known, and which give so singular a charm to the 
theme. 

To Italy emphatically belongs the motto, " resur- 
gam " — I shall rise again. Many nations have dug 
her grave, but the tomb is not able to retain her un- 
dying spirit. There is only one mighty necromancer 
who still restrains her energies — the Pope, who has 
been the grejtt enemy of Italy. The Pope has always 
sacrificed Italy to Europe, in order that Europe may 
be subject to himself. The thraldom of Cisalpine and 
Transalpine Christendom are thus interwoven and 
secured, in the same vast system of spiritual tyranny 
and deceit. Remove the Pope, and Italy is in a 
moment free ; for it is not the bayonets that cross 
the Alps, but the mercenary army of the Romish 
priesthood drawn from her own ranks, and exhaust- 
ing her immense resources, that wither all the hopes 
of freedom, by their internal treachery ; and betray 
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her counsels, and palsy her arm, which otherwise 
would shiver the might of the oppressor. The 
Italians, as a people, never have been Papists — 
Europe, not Italy, flattered and aggrandized the 
Popes — but they are eminently catholics, cherishing 
the unity of religion as the only unity that remains 
to them ; and are little concerned whether that 
unity should consist in the pantheism of Mazzini, or 
the paganism of the Popes. The form of their 
worship is of more consequence to them than its 
truth ; whoever or whatever is worshipped, let the 
worship be conducted with the pomp of ceremony, 
and the melody of music — let every step of the 
solemn procession gratify the gye of the painter, and 
swell the mind of the poet with responding odes of 
gratulation. But alas! without Truth there is no 
permanence or reality, and without religious liberty, 
civil freedom is but a dream — unless conscience be 
allowed her proper sanctuary, every other privilege 
will soon be violated. 

The malaria spreads ; year after year the 
villages of the Campagna are decreasing in popula- 
tion by a slow but certain decay, — but the malaria 
is only the outward and visible sign of Popery, the 
true malaria of the soul. Let Popery disappear, 
and the malaria would disappear along with it. 
Labour would resume its rights, and commerce 
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would pursue its unfettered course, — the stagnant 

waters would again find their way to the sea ; and 

the superabundant fertility of the soil, instead of 

nourishing the pestilence and the fever, would anew 

yield up the free treasures of productive industry, 

to the free hands by which it was tilled. England, 

under God, owes everything to her insularity ; Italy, 

unhappily, is not an Island, but it is the most 

peninsular country in the world. It has even more 

proximity to the sea than England itself, —it breathes 

the air of the sea, its language is yet redolent of the 

waves, and is still commemorative of the days when 

the fleets of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, spread their 

flags triumphant to the gale. Let England join 

hands with Italy, and there is no danger of the 

Mediterranean becoming either " a French lake/' or a 

Russian pool ; but the independence of the midland 

sea, under the joint amity of Italy and England, 

would be as unassailable as its frontier fortress, the 

rock of Gibraltar. 


COUSIN AND ECLECTICISM. 


Ordinary German is sufficiently unintelligible. 
Where there is inspiration, it is like the inspiration 
of the Priestess of Delphi, which required a new 
manipulation on the part of the priesthood, to bring 
her disjointed verses into melody and sense. But 
there is an interior German which is harder still, 
the German of metaphysics, which, to use Pindar's 
phrase, has need of an interpreter even to the 
Germans themselves. As in logic, the greater 
comprehends the less, so in genius, comprehensibility 
is assumed to be the certain mark of inferiority ; 
and each of the great German sophists, in succession, 
have been able proudly to answer to their objectors, 
" You have not understood me." 

With them, though not in the sense of scripture, 
"the light shineth in darkness," — but neither light 
iior darkness comprehend it. The want of compre- 
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hension is charged not alone upon the world at large, 
where the accusation would not be surprising, but 
each master charges the other with not fully entering 
into his meaning; each thinks that the system of 
the other is imperfect, and that he has not therefore 
fully comprehended himself. What a pity that each 
individual philosopher believes that he understands 
himself, and therefore does not pass the same 
sentence upon his own works, that all the other 
transcendental masters of the dark science already 
do, a sentence which will be amply confirmed by the 
unanimous concurrence of futurity. 

It was with some interest, and with some prospect 
of amusement, that we looked forward to a French- 
man endeavouring to introduce to a Parisian 
audience those monstrosities of opinion, which are 
found in every philosophical menagerie of German 
systems. Victor Cousin gets through his task well, 
considering its inherent difficulties, and yet disap- 
points expectation. We are surprised at a French- 
man expounding such opinions without a perpetual 
sense of the ridiculous, and still more surprised at a 
French audience listening to him with patience. 
The Frenchman is no longer, par excellence, a 
risible animal ; nor is his taste impatient and 
fastidious. He accepts, when he can do no better, 
verbiage for eloquence, listens patiently to what he 
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does not understand, and esteems it a privilege to be 
mystified. 

Cousin is not always successful as an interpreter, — 
as Sheridan says, "-the interpreter is the harder to 
be understood of the two." In endeavouring to 
reconcile jarring opinions, and to bring some order 
into the chaos of conflicting theories, Cousin inevi- 
tably departs from the true starting point and 
central position of each of the German systems. 

Cousin sprang from Hegel, — Hegel from Schell- 
ing and Fichte, — these two from Kant, who, in his 
turn, arose from Leibnitz, as interpreted by Wolfe. 

Men are determined in their opinions not only by 
the tenets which they borrow, but by the tenets 
which they oppose. Leibnitz was opposed to 
Locke, — Kant to Hume, — but neither Leibnitz, nor 
Cousin, nor the French (servile but unintelligent) 
imitators of Locke, have rightly apprehended his 
system. Did Leibnitz not read, or not understand 
the writings of Locke, when he opposed him 1 He 
evidently conceived that Locke deduced all our 
ideas from sensation, attributing erroneously to his 
opponent, the maxim, " nihil est in intellectu, quod 
non fuit prius in sensu," which is the exact doctrine 
of Condillac, and his transformed sensations. Leib- 
nitz would have received this doctrine with one 
modification, — except the understanding itself, " ex- 
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cipe autem intellectum." This, therefore, was exactly 
the doctrine of Locke, — who assigned two sources 
of knowledge, — sensation and reflection, — so that 
while Locke did except the understanding, as well 
as Leibnitz, Leibnitz was opposing an imaginary 
Locke, by doctrines which they both held in common. 
Locke did not make the most of the exception, 
neither did Leibnitz, but that is no reason why 
either should be misrepresented. Neither Locke, 
Leibnitz, the German school, nor their interpreter, 
Monsieur Cousin, are at all aware of the third, and 
very important source of our knowledge — Suggestion. 
In truth, Continental writers finding it easier to read 
French than English, and to comprehend Condillac 
than Locke, perpetually misrepresent the opinions of 
the English philosopher ; and, with respect to what 
they are pleased to call the Scotch school, they have 
scarcely reached the length of misrepresentation ; 
which supposes some glimmerings of understanding, 
but are in total and Cimmerian darkness. 

Among the abstract reasoners of the Continent, 
the method of Bacon, the true and inductive 
philosophy, is little valued, because scarcely under- 
stood. In practice, there is inductive method ; both 
observation and experiment abound ; but the theory 
of induction is wanting, and a just valuation of the 
powers of the human mind. Wherever general or 
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abstract reasoning can be introduced, it is greatly 
preferred to an acquaintance with nature, as it 
actually exists, — and inductive philosophy, applied 
to the mind itself, seems either to be treated as the 
veriest of chimeras, or as an abandonment of the 
higher flights of transcendental science. Cousin, 
like many others, seems unable to draw any distinct 
line between what is merely empirical, and -what is 
truly experimental ; and directs against the inductive 
philosophy, some of the arguments which the ancient 
sceptics directed against science itself, — for his 
arguments are not original ; as an eclectic, he is by 
profession a borrower, — but such objections indicate 
the absence of the true philosophic spirit. Practically, • 
there is no difficulty from the multiplicity of 
appearances ; nature, herself, having placed bounds 
to her innumerable productions and phenomena, by 
her simple laws, and her ascending classification. 
But when such difficulties are needlessly raised 
respecting the interrogation of nature, it is not 
wonderful that the Germans, with their disciples, such 
as Cousin, think only of interrogating themselves. 

Conceiving themselves free and independent 
thinkers, the great modern theorists are yet the 
slaves of former errors. We have observed that 
both Locke and Leibnitz acknowledge two sources of 
ideas, — sensation and reflection, — the senses and 
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the understanding, — but men's opinions are deter- 
mined not only by their principles, but by the use 
which they make of them. Locke is hesitating and 
variable in his views ; sometimes he leans to 
idealism, and in these rare passages he is the 
precursor of Berkely, — sometimes to mere pheno- 
menism, and then he anticipates Hume, — generally 
he dwells upon the ideas which we derive from the 
senses, and in those numerous passages, might not 
only be taken for a materialist, but has given rise to 
several materialist schools. Leibnitz has gone to the 
contrary extreme. Though admitting the senses to 
be a source of knowledge, he has not dwelt much on 
the ideas of sensation, but rejoices in the free and 
independent action of thought ; and governs the 
imaginary worlds which he creates, solely by logical 
laws. Such for example are the " raison suffisante," 
and the identity of indiscernibles, — rules of logic, 
which, in the fancy of Leibnitz, are transmuted into 
laws of nature. Such one-sided reasoning, such a 
leaning to the intellectual part of the soul, destroys 
the balance of truth, and makes Leibnitz a decided 
idealist. This idealism has been transmitted to all 
his disciples, however numerous and varied, — and 
thence the whole of German philosophy assumes a 
subjective character. 

Withdrawing their interest from the world with- 
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out, German philosophers are occupied with the 
revolutions of the world within us ; the rising and 
the setting of systems, which appear and disappear 
like clouds fleeting over the German mind. Cousin, 
immersed in Teutonic doctrines, must, in order to be 
rightly appreciated, be interpreted in a subjective 
sense. He has defended himself against the charge 
of Pantheism, and in some respects, justly ; for 
Pantheism supposes a universe, and a Deity diffused 
through, or identical with, that universe, — but 
Cousin's universe is himself. His Deity also is a 
part of Cousin, not the whole of this great man, — 
for his soul has not only its divine but its material 
pole. As electricity consists of opposite poles united 
in one sphere, so thought, according to Cousin, con- 
sists in opposition, — but in opposition so blended, as 
to form a necessary and inseparable whole, — we 
cannot think of any object without thinking of unity, 
nor can we think of unity, without thinking of its 
opposite, multiplicity. As in numbers, so in space, 
we cannot think of the finite without the Infinite ; 
nor can we conceive conditional being, without the 
suggestion of absolute existence, — now, in the One, 
the Infinite, the Eternal, the Absolute Being, we 
possess the Deity, — therefore, all thoughts lead to 
God, and are indissolubly blended with Him. 
Creation, which is a mystery with the man who 
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believes in an external world, is the simplest of all 
processes with the idealist. With him all things are 
ideal, — every existence is thought. We are ever 
thinking, and therefore ever creating. What wonder 
if God thinks and creates too ! 

Man is conditional, God is absolute and uncon- 
ditional. The will of man being conditional and 
variable, belongs to the creature. The understanding 
of man, in its highest form, containing unalterable 
and demonstrative truth, — "the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever," — must be a revelation of the 
absolute, and a manifestation of God to the soul. 
The reason of man, like the logos of ancient 
philosophy, belongs, not to the individual, but to the 
species ; and is the God within us, from whose 
presence we derive a natural inspiration, in all the 
higher exercises of the soul. The progress of 
thought, therefore, is the evolution of the Deity, in 
the course of ages, and in the succession of nations. 

Every idea (taking idea in the Platonic sense, for 
some great and eternal truth) is an emanation from 
the Deity, — but every nation is represented and 
constituted by some great idea. As each idea or 
revelation of the Deity is superseded by a more full 
manifestation of divinity, so one idea, and, therefore, 
one nation must perpetually be giving way to another. 
But as ideas do not give way without reluctance to 
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tbeir successors, hence, observes Cousin, the inevitable 
necessity of war ; and the never ending alternations 
of the conquerors and the conquered. 

The existence of nations has its chief end in the 
production of two or three great men, who are them- 
selves the avatars of the truth which each nation 
was destined to proclaim. According to this sublimo 
philosophy, as the soil exists for the vegetables, — ■ 
the vegetables for the animals, — the animals for 
man ; so man, with his many tribes, exists but for 
the production of two or three heroes or demons, 
who, having plagued their fellow-mortals, and been 
idolized in consequence, quickly pass away from this 
transitory scene, leaving their unoccupied pedestals 
to other fleeting objects of worship. The Deity 
remains, — the less than pantheistic Deity of Cousin 
and Hegel, — a Deity which possesses neither perma- 
nence nor unity, — for each individual sees his own 
God in his own mind, as each individual beholds his 
own rainbow, — though one common name be given 
to each varying and vanishing apparition. 

Cousin professes to be eclectic. It is evident that 
it is not the Absolute Spirit, nor the Eternal Verities 
that have given Cousin his inspiration, — but here, it 
is Hegel, — and there, Schelling, and frequently 
Pichte, — with a rich patch- work of "philosophic 
fragments." Cousin defends the system of eclec- 
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ticism, — but we think without success. No opinions* 
he contends, can be believed, except they possess 
some share of truth, — to this we fully agree, — but 
then the portion of truth is often extremely small, — 
the variety of contradictory systems that have 
obtained credence sufficiently prove this. In varying 
views, there must be error on one side or the other, 
if not on both sides ; for truth can never be contra- 
dictory to itself, — -and the ground that remains, after 
their mutual contradictions are excluded, is a very 
narrow isthmus indeed. 

Again, did truth more abound in those philosophic 
speculations, have we any security that Monsieur 
Cousin, in his wide-ranging eclecticism, would select 
that which is true, in preference to that which is 
false ? "I suppose, Sir," said Boswell to Johnson, 
" we need only believe half what the world says.' 5 
" Yes, Sir," replied the growling moralist, " but 
which half?" Which half, which tenth, which 
hundredth part of some fallacious system is the 
eclectic to choose, and how is he to separate " the 
precious from the vile ?" He possesses no certain 
divining rod to tell him where, amid the mass of 
ancient rubbish, there lurks concealed a spring of 
living waters. 

A sound, acquaintance with the history of specu- 
lative philosophy would show that eclecticism is not 
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the point of view which either rightly interprets the 
past, or provides for the future. Beginning with 
Thales and Pythagoras — and the same remarks might 
be extended to Hindoo philosophy — we find each 
system springing out of the position of its founder, 
reflecting the circumstances of his age, country, and 
individuality, and forming thus a consistent whole, 
when referred to the starting point ; but of little 
value, if, from its decomposed and piecemeal frag- 
ments, it were intended to reconstruct a solid edifice 
of truth. The eclectic does not come to his task 
with a mind totally unprepossessed, — he is already 
beginning to lay the foundations of his own concrete 
superstructure. A pillar of this or that ancient 
temple, or some precious fragment of statuary would 
suit his purpose, but his plan will not admit of entire 
congruity, — like the churches of Rome, built of the 
fragments of classic temples, it will display the spoils, 
but not the symmetry of classic architecture. Each 
ancient system was the shadow of its author's 
mind, — the speculative philosophy is the growth of 
the working of many minds, and the accumulation 
of many varying shadows ; but out of a selection of 
innumerable shadows, the task is vain to construct 
one perfect picture, — one resembling portrait of the 
truth. 
Monsieur Cousin has offered, it seems, to place his 
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works at the disposal of the Infallible Catholic 
Church, to blot out whatever she pleases. May she 
use this privilege freely, — the works will augment in 
value, as they diminish in size. We wish, however, 
he had referred to a higher authority ; he professes 
his belief in natural inspiration, — would also that he 
believed in supernatural inspiration, and referred his 
works to the Scriptures, — " the Oracles of the Living 
God," to stand or fall by their unerring judgment! 
Then his tenets, with a slight change of name, would 
assume an immense change in value, — then the 
Deity, no longer a mere mode of thought, would 
become to him the Bqing of Beings, upon whom his 
all depends ; and the inspiration, vainly attributed to 
the supposed unchanging truths which are existing 
in the mind, would be derived from Heaven itself, 
and would point out to him at once the path of life 
and immortality. 


GRECIAN HISTORY. 

Greek History is more impartial in the hands of 
the Greeks than in the treatment of the moderns. 
The Greeks tell their own story, but without a pre- 
concerted plan. The Greeks tend to be universal ; 
the moderns are one-sided, and are less interested 
about the affairs of Greece than placing aristocracy, 
autocracy, or democracy, in a favourable light. 

Gillies is justly considered by Heeren the fairest 
historian of Greece, because he sees everything in a 
Grecian point of view, and reproduces, without being 
fastidious or critical, the narrative of the Greeks. 
The work of Mitford, on the other hand, varies from 
being a huge anti-Jacobin pamphlet, to being an able 
abridgment of the Greek historians ; disfigured, 
however, by some remarks, in season and out of 
season, against democracy. Whereas the work of 
Grote is an able and partial pleading, not only for 
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remarked, that demagogues in democracies held the 
same place, and used the same arts, as courtiers in 
monarchies. He might have added, that courtiers 
corrupt but one mind, demagogues vitiate public 
opinion. The monarchy, if overturned by the flatter- 
ing arts of sycophants, is easily replaced by another 
monarchy, that rises over its ruins ; but when 
freedom once falls, it has fallen for ever. No free 
state has taken the place of the lost Demos of Attica. 
In the history of Greece the first inquiry is, who 
. were the Greeks ? The origin of all races is lost in 
antiquity. The Bible gives us the names of the .first 
fathers of mankind, but does not descend to point 
out the circumstances which form the peculiarities 
of races. Yet we might answer, with the consent of 
the Greeks themselves, that along with many kindred 
nations distinguished for energy and valour, they 
were of the race of Iapetus — or the Japhet of the 
Scriptures — "Audax Iapeti genus." Fulfilling the 
prophecy of the spreading and enlargement of 
Japhet, they had ramifications of their cognate 
nations in the far east, and in the obscurest west. 
Servants and followers of Ares, the hero and god of 
battles, they had their kindred alike in the Hermann, 
or war-man, of the Germans ; and in the Arii who 
occupied the soil of Persia, and gave to it the deno- 
mination of Iran, (afterwards in a religious sense 
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interpreted the land of believers ;) and in the still 
more eastern Aria, to which the conquerors of India 
gave the very ancient name of the Arian land. 

So far the Greeks had traits of resemblance with 
the race of Iapetus — but they had a still stronger 
family likeness to the sub-genus of the race of 
Javan — of whom the Ionians alone seem to have 
retained the softened family name. And this family 
was a wide one. Almost all the nations mentioned 
by Homer seem to have some cognate resemblance, 
with the exception of the Carians and the Solymi. 
The Carians are expressly noted as barbarophonous, 
or speaking a foreign tongue. The manners of the 
Solymi, and their art of war, seem to be distinguished 
from the surrounding tribes ; but even these dis- 
tinctions are often deceptive, and tribes may happen 
to have been considered a, foreign, J* only 
retain more unmixed and unchanged their primitive 
manners and speech. This we suppose to be the 
case with the Pelasgi, whom the earlier Greeks 
esteemed not only their countrymen but the originals 
of the race ; while the later Greeks, on account of 
their own change of language and improvement of 
manners, esteemed them, though their progenitors, 
to be of a foreign origin. Much truth often lurks in 
a single expression if it be rightly educed and 
expanded. "Zeu Pelasgike" — Homer's address to 
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Jove, contains in it, we believe, the decision of the 
question. The Greeks, we may remark, were but 
poor etymologists, even in their own language ; and 
gave the most absurd derivation for their title of 
Deity — Theos ; nor have we observed it and its 
kindred terms, though obvious, to be anywhere clearly 
explained. Zeus is merely Deus contracted into one 
syllable, as is evinced by the genitive Dios. Theos 
again is Deus, the D changed into Th, by an aspirate. 
But, if the Pelasgians called Jupiter Zeu — then is it 
not apparent that they are of the same race and the 
same tongue with the Latins, who named the Deity, 
Deus — and the Greeks who denominated him Theos ; 
and the Spartans, who softened Zeu into Seu, and 
pronounced any one whom they admired to be a 
divine man — Seios, instead of Theios aner ? The 
Pelasgians were evidently the Greeks of the Sea. 
They had spread over the islands, the southern 
coasts of Greece, and along the shores of Italy — 
while the Acheans, and afterwards the Dorians, came 
by land ; and spread their conquests from the north, 
giving a deeper tone and sterner accent to Eolic and 
Ionian Greek. 

Greece owed much to foreigners, by her own 
candid confession. The name of Athens bears 
record to the benefits which Greece received from 
the Egyptian Goddess of Wisdom. Cadmus and the 
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Phenicians were the benefactors of Thebes, whose 
name recalls that of the city of the hundred gates — 
so that the Phenicians who came with Cadmus, by 
their adopting an Egyptian name, may seem to have 
been a part of the Phenician colony settled in Egypt. 
Argos and Mycenae owed much of their ancient 
splendour to the emigrants from Asia Minor — even 
Thrace contributed to civilize Greece — and the 
worship by the Hyperboreans of Apollo, at Delos, 
shewed an early intercourse with the Scythians, or 
men of the north — though the term Scythian must 
often be taken to signify not a distinct and peculiar 
race, but a particular form of life — the pastoral and 
nomade — as in the case of the Cimmerian Scythians, 
who were altogether of a different origin from the 
Scythians, properly so called. Much of what the 
Greeks possessed came from the north ; from what 
exact points of the north is more uncertain. Their 
heroes and kings had also somewhat of a northern 
aspect, distinguished as they often were by their 
yellow hair, and more exalted stature. 

As the Goths were preceded by the Giants or 
Jutes, who, however, turn out to be of a similar race, 
so the Greeks, the descendants or worshippers of 
Jupiter, had their relatives and opponents, (the 
counterparts of the northern Jutes,) who gave way 
before a kindred, but more recent invasion — in both 
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cases the conquered are fabled to have possessed 
supernatural powers. There was not only a Titan 
race, hut Titan Deities — the Sun — the great Titan ; 
and his brethren the Titanian Stars, had to yield to 
the worship of Zeus, and a younger race of gods. 
This change is confirmed by the researches of the 
most learned Greeks — such as Plato, who acknow- 
ledged that sun and star worship was the earliest 
religion of the Greeks. Thus an earlier worship gave 
way, as is usual, with the displacement of an earlier 
race. 

The earliest Greece with which we are much 
acquainted, is the Greece of Homer ; beginning- five 
or six generations before the fall of Troy, and ter- 
minating two, or at most three generations after. 
This is the poetical period. Then follows the dark 
interval which succeeded the Dorian invasion — a 
new night which closed in the first bright day of 
Grecian glory ! This is the second period of return- 
ing darkness and recurring myths. Then follows the 
third and historical period, during which Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon flourished, and in which 
history attained her greatest excellence, and highest 
impartiality. There is a fourth period, where we 
deeply feel the loss of those guiding lights ; where 
there are many gaps that cannot be supplied ; and 
where the broken narrative must be pieced in by the 
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ingenuity of the modern relater. The thunder and 
lightning of Demosthenes resounds and flashes 
through the storm which accomplished the ruin of 
Greece, but the lightnings of the orator cannot make 
up for the want of the mild day lustre which history 
has shed over the Persian and Peloponnesian war, and 
the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks. 

Homeric Greece formed a world of its own. It is 
the continuity of language, not of pedigree, which 
connects it with more recent history, — the followers 
of the heroes of the Illiad became the serfs or the 
exiles of later times. But, as the Saxons adopted the 
traditions of Arthur, and the Normans of Alfred, so 
locality prevailed over race, and poetry over genea- 
logy — and later Greeks adopted as their own, the 
renown of those tribes whom they had subsequently 
overcome or expelled. 

Much of early Greek tradition is rejected as 
mythical. The Germans deserve credit for having 
pointed out that many of the legends of antiquity 
are mythical ; but they deserve reprehension here, 
as elsewhere, for exaggerating their discoveries, 
and for holding the portion of truth, which is 
generally contained in their theories, in a very 
undefined shape. What is a myth ? A fact veiled 
in fable. Knowing the fact, we easily account for 
the fable — but alas I the knowledge of the fable does 
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not often enable us to re-discover the fact. To 
give an example where both the fact and the 
fiction are clearly defined, we will take the myth 
of the Pleiades. Ordinary eyes observe six 
pleiads — very acute eyes observe seven. Hence the 
legend of the lost pleiad, and the fable that the 
band of the vernal constellation were weeping for 
their sister. But as the lost pleiad is often imper- 
fectly retraced, there is the addition to the legend 
that the star which is awanting is only veiling 
herself, retiring from the view, and mourning, that, 
unlike her sisters, she is married to a mortal. The 
myth, therefore, is a fact conveyed as an impersona- 
tion, or placed in a poetical view — the substance is 
a reality, but the form belongs to the ideal world. 

Poetry was the oldest form of transmission, but it 
was poetry dictated by the muses, who were the 
daughters of memory. We must not suppose it to 
be like the inventions of later days, for the mere pur- 
pose of giving scope to the imagination. The verses 
were believed by the poet to be inspired, — they were 
received as of divine authority by the audience, — 
they were appealed to as facts, and obeyed as laws. 
Under such circumstances, the poets would not 
recede far from the truth. They were limited, 
indeed, to agreeable truth, in order to secure an 
audience, except in very rare cases, when they 
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expected to reap more from satire than from 
praise. 

It is a very prevalent mistake, in some ages, to 
consider that which is poetical to be purely imag- 
inary ; and that which is prosaic to be a trustworthy 
record of past events. The old romancers appeal to 
the life of Turpin, and other similar documents, 
whose only merit seemed to be that they were 
written in prose ; and when the public faith began 
to waver in the metrical romances of Arthur and 
others, the mere turning them into prose secured a 
new share of public credulity in their favour. We 
believe that the poems of Homer, notwithstanding 
their poetical character, contain a large share of 
historical truth ; and give us a more vivid picture of 
ancient Greece than any prose writings of as ancient 
a date could have transmitted to us. 

It seems one of the wildest extravagancies of 
German criticism, to believe that the works attri- 
buted to Homer are the productions not of a single 
genius, but of a school of poets. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey are impressed, like the universe, with the 
stamp of unity. One single purpose runs through 
each. Each poem is not only one, but has given the 
models and the rules for unity to succeeding ages. 
The Iliad begins with the wrath of Achilles, and 
ends with that wrath appeased by the death of 
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Hector. The return of Ulysses is the sum and soul 
of the Odyssey. Yet the German critics are not far 
wrong — they have only put the cart before the 
horse. We must distinguish the previous ballads 
from the following epics. The ballads were the pro- 
ductions of many minds — but here is the oversight of 
the German Aristarchs — the many and varying poets 
existed before Homer, not after his era ; and out of 
their antagonistic materials, Homer has formed two 
perfect wholes; not, however, so entirely moulded 
into unity in their minuter parts, as to conceal all 
pre-existing discrepancies and varying points of 
view. In the formation of the Iliad, the ballads of 
the east of Greece prevail ; in the Odyssey, those of 
the west. In the original songs there must haye 
been many heroes ; for what chief, or tribe, at the 
festive board, would listen to the praises of others, 
unless they were first satiated with their -own ? But 
though the merits of all those heroes are recognised 
and amplified by Homer, they are subordinated to 
those of Achilles in the Iliad, and to those of 
Ulysses in the Odyssey. The very act of condensing 
so many songs into one epic, softens their mutual 
asperities and angularities ; and gives a catholic And 
national tone to a work which was no longer destined 
to soothe the vanity of a tribe, but to perpetuate 
through all ages the praise of Hellas itself. 
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Mr. Grote assigns opposition to Mitford as the 
starting-point of his History of Greece ; it would 
have been better if he could have forgotten Mitford 
altogether. The wrath of Mr. Grote and Mr. Mitford 
combine very ill with the wrath of Achilles ; and are 
by no means suitable accompaniments to the solemn 
march of events, and the brilliant career of Grecian 
history. We know not whether it is in opposition to 
Mr. Mitford, or for the greater glory of the Athenian 
democracy, that Mr. Grote wishes to curtail the 
freedom of the heroic monarchies of ancient Greece 
or Maoedon. We think, on the contrary, that they 
truly deserved the name of Republics, in the highest 
sense, since the public affairs were decided in the 
public assembly, and by the public will. They 
distinctly contained the three orders of the state, 
kings, lords, and commons. They were ruled less by 
authority than by persuasion ; and the very preva- 
lence of public speaking, and the influence which 
eloquence possessed, marked out the importance of 
gaining the public consent. Exceptions do not 
destroy the rule. Instances of individual oppression 
and occasional acts of violence undoubtedly there 
were ; but there was also the continual manifestation 
of the national will, and the general prevalence of 
liberty. In early states a vigorous liberty often co- 
exists with deficiencies of the law, and the accidental 
violations of private rights. 
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What was the date of the siege of Troy, and what 
was the age of Homer? The exact answer to 
these questions is perhaps involved in insuperable 
difficulties. 

In Chronology, as in everything else, the advent 
of Christ forms the grand event and turning-point 
of the world. Prom the bright rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness, we must go gradually back into the 
deepening twilight of antiquity. With respect to 
Grecian chronology, all seem agreed that the ground 
is well secured as far back as the first Olympiad ; 
but after that we must grope our way. 

The genealogies were at first deemed a resource 
for correcting dates, as the average length of 
generations can easily be calculated. This was the 
method of the great Sir Isaac Newton, and it would 
have possessed considerable certainty but for one sad 
failure — the genealogies themselves are not to be 
depended upon — they vary from one another, and 
are too evidently the figments of later times. Still 
we think Sir Isaac Newton was right, (though pro- 
ceeding upon insufficient data,) in the general outline 
of his scheme, much more so than the ordinary 
chronology. 

We believe the impression of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, that Homer lived about four hundred 
years before their time, was nearly correct. Hesiod 
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might be supposed to have lived half a century 
before the Olympiads, Homer half a century before 
him, and Troy to have fallen about two generations 
before the great poet who celebrated its final ruin. 

Any rough outline of such dates would be best 
corrected by a critical examination of the different 
genealogies, and a careful observance of the changes 
of institution and mariners, such as is exemplified, to 
take a single instance, in the difference between the 
king or Basileus of Homer, and of Hesiod. 

One of the first difficulties of the historian, is how 
to treat the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. 
They throw great light on the original position and 
genius of the nation — they are perfect in themselves 
and have a poetical reality — but how is verse to be 
translated into prose, and poetry to become matter- 
of-fact history? Such a transformation would 
deprive the materials of half their value, and would 
tend only to mislead the reader. The historian of 
Greece has also a second difficulty in endeavouring 
to reduce into a historical form the mythic legends 
which follow the Dorian invasion. We have evi- 
dently here receded in the march of civilisation, 
for the legends are of a darker character and deeper 
dye. The intended sacrifice of Iphigenia belongs to 
this later period. Homer knows nothing of it. In 
Homeric verse, Iphigenia, under her earlier name of 
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Iphianassa, is living and blooming at Argos. The 
same dark spirit and disordered times which sug- 
gested human sacrifices, in Messenian legends, must 
have given rise to fables, which, in their character, 
go as far back as the days of Pelops and of (Edipus. 
But the task of the historian has reached its 
highest difficulty when he encounters the full blaze 
of historic light — in Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. He cannot hope to surpass them, not 
even to rival them — the inferiority of language and 
the distanoe of time forbid. The tale has been 
once told, and told for ever. Hume judiciously felt 
this in all its force, when he dissuaded Robertson, 
though bribed by the booksellers to undertake it, from 
writing again the history of Greece. Yet the tale 
has such interest, that, told in every form, it rivets 
attention ; and, as Heeren justly observes, seems to 
possess something peculiarly congenial to the British 
mind. We are only more impassioned than the 
Greeks themselves, and view with less calmness and 
impartiality the issue of their affairs. Under the 
treatment of English writers the Greeks revive, full 
armed, to renew the conflict ; and the battle of aris- 
tocracy and democracy has to be fought over anew, 
in a perpetual contest like that on the plains of 
Marathon, where every night the buried hosts were 
believed to return again to life ; and the clash of 
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amis, and the shouts of the vanquisher and the 
vanquished, again broke the stillness of the midnight 
air. 

It was a high insolence of the Romans to talk of 
Greece being mendacious in history, when it has 
given the greatest examples of truth and impartiality 
which the world has yet seen. This merit among 
the Greeks arose in part from intercommunity* 
They had a large audience, a hundred states had to 
pronounce their verdict before a work could be 
esteemed national and Pan-Hellenic. It was a 
noble test and testimony for a work to be read to 
assembled Greece, at the Olympic games — and the 
works of the Greek historians were worthy of all 
acceptation. 

Livy paints battles that were never fought, with 
all the minuteness of a personal eye-witness, calm 
amid the storm of battle, as if his head were covered 
with the iEgis of Minerva ; but the Greek historians, 
though occasionally misled, were sedulous in collect- 
ing information, and impartial in balancing its value. 
Thucydides might feel the injustice of the extreme 
democracy, and suffer past injuries slightly to 
augment the severity of his judgment, and Xeno- 
phon (like the school of Socrates) is too partial to 
Spartan discipline and over friendly to Spartan 
leaders, such as Agesilaus, (whose character and 
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abilities, we agree with Sir Walter Raleigh, he 
estimates far too high ;) but these are but spots in 
the sun. We do not join in the general opinion 
that Herodotus is too credulous in his noble prose 
epic — it was his duty to collect the reports and 
legends of distant lands — he did not invent the 
fables, he merely narrates them. He is blamed for 
giving a Grecian colouring to the conversation of 
Persian satraps — what hue besides a Grecian could 
he have given them, had he bestowed any colouring 
upon the picture at all ? 

They are a noble Triad, the three Greek his- 
torians, each a model in his peculiar kind — Herodotus 
is the transition from poetry to prose, and from the 
twilight to the full day of history — Thucydides, 
with his masculine thought, sound critical judgment, 
and unrivalled accuracy of painting — and Xenophon, 
with a most beautiful simplicity of style, which 
Caesar has aspired to imitate, uniting the wisdom of 
Socrates, and his cool, unshaken courage, with the 
most consummate mastery of the art of war ! Great 
as the events of Grecian history are, it is the mind 
of Greece which fixes the attention, and would task 
to the utmost the powers of the historian. Athens 
alone affords understandings sufficient to govern the 
world. Solon with his wise laws, the fountain of 
jurisprudence as well as polity — Pisistratus the best 
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of tyrants, and the more than Mecenas of the early 
ages. What shall we say of the military talents of 
Miltiades, raised up as a saviour by Providence to 
preserve Greece, and, with Greece, the future des- 
tinies of the human race % What of Themistocles, 
the first mind among the first men ; the more than 
restorer of Athens, whom Cicero, and we think 
justly, pronounced to be the ruling intellect of Greece 
— and Aristides, superior in virtue, and scarcely 
inferior in talents, to the most distinguished among 
his countrymen % How difficult to do full justice to 
Pericles, who, without flattering the weakness of his 
countrymen, ruled over their judgments with despotic 
though voluntary sway ; and found eloquence a more 
potent instrument of dominion, than the sceptre of 
the great king ! Sufficient justice has scarcely been 
done, perhaps, to Alcibiades ; whose utter want of 
principle ruined every varied gift he bad received 
from nature, but whose powers of mind, great, varied, 
and inexhaustible, were sufficient either to ruin 
nations, or to raise up a new empire in the west I 

Nor would it be sufficient for the historian to 
touch merely upon the statesmen ; he must give some 
outline of the poets too — for they also were among 
the rulers of Greece. Pindar, who deserves all 
the praise, and all the dispraise he has received — 
over-stuffed with legendary erudition — dry, dark, 
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broken, and confused — yet, as Horace has justly 
described him, pouring down with all the vehemence 
of the mountain cataract, or soaring above the clouds 
with the impetus of the mountain eagle. JEschylus, 
with the sublimity and archaic grandeur of the more 
ancient times, yet giving a perfect representation of 
the coeval Persian war. Sophocles, the perfection 
of dramatic excellence and art — and Euripides, (even 
when declining from the zenith of perfection,) with 
all the rich colours of setting day — and posses- 
sing, amid his faults, a pathos and a power which 
made him an especial favourite with many — even 
with our own severe Milton. Nor can the philoso- 
phers be forgotten — themselves no'mean poets — -and 
whose very lives were a brief drama. 

But when the last of the great historians, Xenophon, 
disappears, we feel, like Dante in the shades below 
when deprived of the guidance of Virgil. Who 
shall conduct us through our obscure and broken 
way % The ensuing age is full of events, but upon 
the brink of a precipice. What warning voice shall 
arise to give notice of the coming danger — to watch 
over the expiring liberty of Greece ? 

Where there is a genuine, love of country, there is 
ample scope for candour, amid difference of opinion, 
Phocion and Demosthenes, though opponents, de- 
serve each their separate meed of praise. Phocion 
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saw his countrymen as they were, and perceived how 
unfit they had become to resume the reins of 
empire over Greece. Demosthenes, though fully 
sensible how far the Athenians had sunk from the 
heroes of Marathon, clearly perceived what the 
Athenians ought to be, and, gifted with greater 
eloquence than Pericles himself, did not despair 
altogether of rekindling their dying enthusiasm. 
He succeeded for a moment — the fire of youth may 
return by fits to the aged bosom — while Demosthenes 
spoke, his hearers felt themselves the children of the 
heroes of Marathon — but when he was silent they 
again became the laggards of a later age. Yet it 
was well for Athens to have entered upon the final 
struggle, and her fall was not inglorious. An oration 
of Demosthenes was well worth a victory of Philip ; 
and we sympathize more deeply with Athens in her 
fall, than with the conqueror of Macedon in his success. 
There is no arresting the course of time, and 
the changes of dominion ; power had been shifting 
from the south to the north ; Sparta had given way 
to Thebes ; Thebes, in its turn, had been threatened 
by Thessaly. The arts of war pass from one people 
to another, and cannot be confined to a particular 
spot — the Theban phalanx became deeper, and 
more invincible than the Spartan ; and the resources 
of Thessaly were even more inexhaustible than the 
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rich vales of Bceotia. As the peninsula of Greece has 
its apex to the south, the base of the triangle becomes 
wider and wider the more it is prolonged towards 
the north. Thessaly had more natural resources 
than any other part of Greece ; and Macedon* had 
greater resources than Thessaly. The Macedonians 
were originally inferior in military skill, but that skill 
the education of Philip at Thebes supplied. 

There was a preparation in every Grecian state for 
revolution ; the strife of parties in every city had 
filled Greece with exiles ; and the increasing demand 
for mercenary troops gave to the exiles subsistence, 
employment, and, in the end, superior skill. The 
resident citizen, however brave, and trained to arms, 
was but a volunteer ; the exile, from exchanging the 
city for a camp, had become a veteran. It was 
evident there was required but one guiding mind, 
and one resolute arm, to effect a complete though 
easy change, by simply restoring the exiles to their 
homes ; and the exiles, replaced, would naturally 
uphold the leadership of their restorer. One last 
stroke was given — one glorious battle fought for the 
supremacy of southern Greece ; but even the details 
of the final struggle are lost, from the want of con- 
temporary historians. We know that the Athenians 
flung aside their sloth and inertness for a moment — 
and were not unworthy of fighting side by side with 
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the sacred band of Thebes. Nor were those who 
fell undeserving of the tribute that was paid to the 
dying conquerors of Marathon. Honour to the 
simple, ^virtuous, and clear-judging Phocion — still 
higher honour to Demosthenes, who, in the worst of 
times, did not despair of his countrymen. 

But what shall we say of Philip, the Liberticide 
of Greece ? He also has had his admirers, and in 
Greece itself those who looked upon him as their 
deliverer. Much depends upon the point of view in 
which we regard the Hegemone, or leadership of 
Greece. 

This leadership seemed essential to Hellas, from 
the days of Agamemnon down to Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon. It was a leadership which 
varied much in character with the character of the 
state which exercised it. The dominion of Sparta 
over Greece was close, sullen, and suspicious, like 
itself, — that of Athens was more free, but more 
capricious, subject as it was to the changes of the 
wild democracy, and the temper of the leader who 
might have obtained the ascendency over the people 
for a day. The leadership of the Macedonians might 
seem to be an advantage, — they were situated at a 
greater distance ; apart from the petty strifes of 
Greece, they cared little for democracy or aristo- 
cracy — the usual causes of contention, — except so 
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far as they were favourable or unfavourable to 
Macedon, — and they had higher and farther objects 
of ambition than the crushing any particular Grecian 
state. So far matters looked well, — the sun of Greece 
was declining, but there still might be a brilliant close 
to the Grecian day. But hope is all to man, and 
there was no hope for a change with respect to the 
predominance of Macedon. Athens might yield 
to Sparta, and Sparta to Thebes, but Macedon must 
always be a too powerful neighbour. Philip intended 
• well with respect to Greece itself — he was cruel on 
the shores of Macedon, rooting out the old Grecian 
colonists, — for there he intended undivided Empire ; 
but in proper Greece he had different views, which 
led to a different result, — for the great Philip was a 
thorough politician — magnanimous or cruel, as best 
served his present purpose. His object in Greece 
was not direct dominion, but political influence. He 
aimed at the leadership of Greece, that he might 
immediately lead the Greeks against the Persians ; 
and his character, in this point of view, appears to be 
consistent, neither meriting all the accusations of 
Demosthenes, nor all the laudations of Mitford. He 
well deserves every praise as a consummate politician 
— originally effecting with the smallest means the 
greatest results, — resolute to accomplish his purposes 
by all means, — butchering his fellow-creatures if 
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necessary, but greatly preferring to bribe them, — 
and esteeming flattery the most efficacious and least 
expensive method of them all. It is remarkable how 
many fair cities he gained by fair words, — and how 
often the expectation of a bribe superseded the 
necessity of bestowing it. We can hardly estimate 
his talents too high, and yet they were nearly 
eclipsed by those of Alexander, — less able, perhaps, 
than his father, but with a larger mind, proportioned 
to the enlargement of his fortunes. 

The views of Alexander were magnificent ; but 
what we should less expect, they were as* solid as 
they were brilliant. Everything seemed exactly 
calculated by him, except the shortness of his own 
existence ! Alexandria remains an abiding monu- 
ment of his far-seeing views with regard to com- 
merce. He first trained the Sepoys of the East to 
fight side by side with the European battalions, — 
and the nations were so completely subdued under 
his feet, that his generals had unbroken leisure and 
undisturbed security in putting each other to death, 
and celebrating by hecatombs of human victims the 
funeral rites of the second Achilles. 

Amidst the mortality and decay of all earthly 
things, we are delighted with instances of Falingenesia 
and Restitution. It is with deep melancholy that we 
behold the fall of the Acheans, the conquerors of 
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Troy, before the bands of Dorian invaders, — and with 
great delight that we see again the rise of the Achean 
league among the last specimens of Greek freedom 
and valour. It is the rising again of a banner which 
had long lain unheeded in the dust, and the shout of 
a war-cry that had been long unheard in the fields 
of victory ! The first name of Greece is the last 
also, and with pleasure we join Philopcemen to the 
Achean heroes of Homer. 

When we are reading the history of Greece, we 
are opening many distinguished pages of the book 
of Providence. When God " drave asunder the 
nations," He had prepared a fitting retreat for the 
all-intelligent race of the Ionians. The indented 
shores, — the serene bays, — the sequestered valleys, 
and the mountains rustling with innumerable leaves, 
were waiting but the first pipe of the shepherd to 
awaken into echoes ; and to persuade the new comer 
that already the spirit of music was abiding upon 
the spot. How flexible was the language, and how 
resonant of melody! every foreign admixture soon 
imbibed the hues of the sunny region, and complied 
with the genius of the place. How little could it be 
foreseen, that the same tongue which set forth the 
praises of "gods many, and lords many," should 
be the appointed vehicle for diffusing the Gospel, — 
and setting forth the truths of the New Testament 
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in a language which had nearly become universal in 
the civilized world ! 

Greece had a double mission to fulfil, — first, to try 
to the utmost the unaided powers of man in his best 
estate since the fall, — and then, when man in his 
best estate was found wanting, by the breathings of a 
higher spirit of inspiration, to supply the defects of a 
philosophy, falsely so called. The object of the 
highest wisdom is to behold God in all things, — God 
in nature, — God in history, — God in revelation. The 
history of Greece, were it properly written, would 
be a history of special providences. Like the Jews, 
the Grecians were an elect people, — though their 
mission in the first instance was more for this world 
than the next. A history of providences requires to 
be a minute history, — it is often on the smallest 
events that the greatest turn ; it must also be a 
complicated history, for it is not on one single event 
alone, but on the concurrence of many that the issues 
of things depend. 

The deliverance of Greece from the Persian 
invasion was most highly and visibly providential, 
not only for the preservation of Greece, but for the 
advancement of human society in all ages. It was 
our battle that was fought at Marathon, and our 
victory that crowned the glories of Salamis. But to 
shew all the interpositions of Divine care that 
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wrought to so wonderful an issue, would require 
both an enlarged and a detailed narration. 

The loftiest ambition of Darius was to rival the 
fame of his father-in-law, Cyrus ; the obvious field 
for his first conquests was European Greece — he 
already possessed Asiatic Greece — and with both 
shores united under his sway, there was nothing to 
resist him either by land or sea. At the moment 
of Darius invading Scythia, European Greece might 
be considered as totally unprepared, — Athens was 
without a fleet, and Sparta was without enterprise. 
There was no Grecian general who understood and 
could oppose the Persian tactics. What led Darius 
into that wild expedition to European Scythia ? A 
Greek could only have said that it was a dream sent 
from Jupiter — pernicious to Darius, but salutary 
to the Greeks. Darius returned with tarnished 
reputation from his ill-planned expedition, and 
many a Grecian chief had seen the helplessness of 
the great king. Then followed the revolt of the 
Asiatic Greeks — an insurrection ill-conducted by 
the Asiatics, and ill-supported by the European 
Greeks ; yet sufficient to expose some of the weak- 
nesses of the great empire — above all, time was 
gained. Athens was rising every year in spirit 
after her newly recovered freedom — and both 
Athens and Sparta had left no retreat for them- 
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selves — a great point in a struggle for life or death ! 
The safety and glory of Athens sprung out of a small 
and obscure matter, — her quarrel with Egina, — hence 
the Athenian fleet. But what are fleets without 
men, or armies without a general ? 

The safety of Athens arose equally from Miltiades 
and Themistocles. God gave these eminent men 
their talents, and his providence furnished them 
with the occasions for self-education. Every event in 
the early life of Miltiades — every varied talent that 
Themistocles possessed, have for us a deep and pro- 
vidential signification. Without Athens, Greece was 
lost ; and without Miltiades and Themistocles, Athens 
was lost. Each hero came divinely commissioned, 
at his appointed hour. Even faults and mistakes 
furthered the good cause — there was a defect in 
Miltiades' plan of battle for Marathon, but that defect 
wrought for good. When the Persians had gained 
the centre, th&y had gained the battle, but they knew 
not how to conquer. The very extent of the pre- 
parations of Xerxes and the vast amount of his forces 
told against him, like Napoleon's armament against 
Moscow, for there is a maximum point in the 
accumulation of forces, after which additions are 
more productive of weakness than of strength. 
Napoleon should have had two armies ; an army of 
attack, and an armv of reserve. Xerxes should have 
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divided his forces, and each division would have been 
stronger than the unwieldy whole united. One 
division should have made straight for Boeotia by sea, 
where Thebes was prepared to give them a friendly 
reception, while the other (by the route which Xerxes 
actually pursued) swept along with it the warlike 
tribes of the north — the Thracians and the Macedon- 
ians. " But the stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera." All things were hugely planned, and cum- 
brously executed ; every mile of advance in every 
march gives a shake to an overgrown army, (which 
naturally trusts more to numbers than discipline,) and 
at last shakes it to pieces. The land saw it wasting 
away by want and fatigue ; and the winds and the 
waves had their full share of the wreck and the spoil 
— and when the actual conflict arrived, it was the 
combat of an immense mob, with a small army. The 
Persians fought bravely, but as individuals; the 
Greeks, in a compact and well-disciplined phalanx, 
the army moving as one man. At sea the superiority 
was still greater. It was no longer the contest of 
man against man, as in a land battle ; but Themis- 
tocles used the ships themselves as implements of 
war, and by one mighty impulse whelmed the 
opposing vessels beneath the waves. 

It is not from any single event alone, but from 
the whole course of Grecian history, that the 
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accomplishment of prophecy would be educed ; and 
the purposes of Providence respecting the nations 
unfolded. Three nations, and three languages have 
chiefly been employed, as yet, for accomplishing the 
Divine purposes, and making known the Divine will— 
the Hebrew or Fhenician — the Greek — and the 
English. The unity of the Godhead in the midst of 
a polytheistic world has been maintained by the 
Hebrew race, and announced in the Hebrew tongue. 
The Greek mind and the Greek language had pre- 
pared men of other races for the reception of higher 
thoughts. Cicero remarked how difficult it was to 
render Greek thoughts into Latin words, though 
the languages were originally cognate. Other 
writers in prose and verse made the same remark- 
still those Grecian thoughts made their way, and at 
the same time enriched the languages that conveyed 
them. 

Greece has done its work, and has raised mankind 
to a higher platform than it could have reached 
had there been no Hellas, and no Grecian genius. 
The language also has performed its task, and given 
us models of writing in every form of composition 
that was suitable to the genius of antiquity ; and 
even its decline and adulteration has conveyed to 
us the precious truths of the Gospel ; not with the 
perfection of human eloquence, but with the power 
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and plainness derived from heaven. There still 
remains a third career of advancement, and a more 
universal communication of truth. Bacon is in 
advance of Aristotle, and Newton of Archimedes. 
Shakspeare and Milton, with deeper thoughts, are 
not inferior to the ancients in the highest heaven of 
poetical imagination. The sea is open before us — 
not the Mediterranean alone — but the ocean. All 
things are ready for the earth's consummating 
change. The colonies of England are placed far 
beyond the bounds of the colonies of Phenicia and 
Greece, even at the very extremities of the habitable 
world — and as Greece had its Magna Grecia beyond 
the waves — so England is diffused in a still higher 
degree over another continent. May we also fulfil 
our mission as Greece has done before us, and 
receive a crown of life from the Supreme Arbiter 
when He comes forth to judge the nations, and assign 
them their final doom. 


NOTES. 

Note, p. 61. — At page 61, we wished to have referred 
to a splendid passage, we believe, from Sir John Herschel, 
but have not been able to recover it. 


Before concluding, we would express our regret at being 
obliged so frequently to allude to the aberrations of German 
genius. We trust that noble nation will sdon free itself 
from its fetters and from its errors, and deserve nothing^ 
but the praise and gratitude of coming generations. 
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FRANCE AND THE DEMOCRACY. 


Fbancb must be confessed to have been the lead- 
ing power of modern Europe. If there were any 
doubt, the Moslems have decided it by naming the 
Christians Franks, or Feririghees. It was also the 
central power of Europe. It touched upon Spain, 
upon Italy, upon Germany, and bordered upon the 
sea of Britain. Every change and movement in 
France was felt more or less through the surround- 
ing nations. 

France started with many advantages. The 
Franks had been the allies of the Romans, and, while 
they retained the native and unsubdued valour of 
the Germans, preserved somewhat of the discipline 
of the legions. While the Burgundians, and the 
eastern and western Goths, after settling in the 
Roman empire, were cut off, in Spain, Italy, and 
Burgundy, from direct intercourse with their free 
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and kindred tribes in the north, the Franks main- 
tained their footing in Germany as well as in Gaul, 
and could at all times reinvigorate their native spirit, 
by fresh accessions from the forests of their ancient 
Fatherland. The other German invaders had ac- 
quired their faith from the heterodox who had been 
driven by persecution beyond the bounds of the 
empire. But the Franks were Roman in their faith 
as well as discipline, and were received with prefer- 
ence by the only organized body in the vanquished 
countries which remained possessed of any wide 
influence, — the Romish clergy. 

The genius of Charlemagne carried, for a time, 
to a still greater height all these natural advan- 
tages ; and the new empire which he created left 
behind him a long shadow of fame and authority, 
even when the name of empire had passed to an- 
other race. 

France in everything took the precedence, — in 
decay as well as in renovation. After the death of 
Charlemagne, the rapid disintegration of the social 
frame threatened to reduce society to its first ele- 
ments, or to lay France prostrate before the incur- 
sions of new northern invaders. But the permission 
to erect private castles, at the remarkable and notice- 
able period of 888, soon covered the defenceless land 
with formidable towers, and changed a population 
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of cowardly and fugitive serfs into a warlike feudal 
militia, gave a local patriotism and a name of renown 
to many an obscure district, and, with a new array 
of peers and barons, commenced long ages of mili- 
tary adventure and chivalrous romance. Down 
to our own times the political changes of France 
continue to precede the civil convulsions of other 
countries ; and the French Revolution continues to be 
the most marked example of the political earthquakes 
which are about to desolate Europe, and whose con- 
cussions may be traced to France as their central 
volcano. 

France is divided into north and south, not only 
physically but morally. Though living for ages 
under the same government, the men of the north 
and south have still a different temperament, as they 
had originally a different civilisation. The northern 
French approximate at many points to Britain. The 
Normans, in fact, are English, or the English are 
Normans. The Bretons are undoubtedly Welsh. The 
Picards and the Flemings have some slight resem- 
blance to the Scotch, if we do not owe that resem- 
blance to the deep impression which Calvin has 
made upon our country, who may be considered as 
the type of his national locality. 

Paris, as the capital both of northern and of 
southern France, blends the characteristics of both, 
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and is therefore an exception to the surrounding 
country. But, when we cross the Loire, we leave 
behind the northern element, and come under the 
influences of the sun of the south, and of another 
sea, the milder Mediterranean; we reach a region 
where the differences were formerly very decided, 
and still remain distinct, after so many landmarks 
have been effaced. 

There are other distinctions. Central France is 
different from France at its extremities. If we look 
for rigid Catholics we must go to a distance from 
Paris. We shall find the deep traces of pristine 
Catholicism still remaining along the frontier of the 
north and the shores of the Western Ocean, in the 
seclusions of the Pyrenees, and, in general, in regions 
more remote from continued intercourse with the 
capital. On the contrary, free-thinking prevails in 
the centre of France, where the communication is 
kept up more constantly with the capital, the centre 
of agitation in politics, of new modes of life and 
new modes of thought. Relieved as they are from 
ancient dogmas and customs, the fetters of super- 
stition press less heavily upon the population, and, 
we fear we must add, in many cases, the restraints 
of principle and religion. 

The aspects of France vary according to its con- 
trasts with the different countries where the traveller 
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has been previously residing. It has not the deep ro- 
mance of Spain, and many of its romantic associations 
have been destroyed, like still more valuable things, 
by the Revolution. Though the French are fond of 
calling it " La Belle France," its outward appearance 
presents anything but charms to an eye which has 
been accustomed to the beauties of Italy. If en- 
tered, however, upon the side of Germany, in the 
early season of the year, the advanced appearance 
of the country, the warmer sun, and the springing 
up of the early flowers, entitle it, in some degree, 
to the praise which some Germans have bestowed 
in naming it " the Land of Spring/' Nothing, 
however, can be more desolate than many remote 
parts of France before spring has commenced. The 
winds of March seem sweeping over an interminable 
wilderness. There are no hedge-rows, no bound- 
aries even, to break the sameness of the solitude ; 
no foot-passengers along even the more frequented 
roads, and the only living thing besides ourselves, as 
we ascended one of the hills of Burgundy, was a wolf, 
who seemed to be looking round for some distant prey 
to appease his hunger, but looking in vain. Railroads, 
however, will change the habits of the French, and 
give them more of the spirit of locomotion. The 
time when we found France so deserted was previous 
to the dethronement of Louis Philippe, and partook 
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of the stagnation which often precedes a political 
convulsion. At that time it was wonderful how little 
intercourse there seemed to be between remote vil- 
lages, and how very little coin was circulating, where 
each one lived, or often half-starved, on the produce 
of his little property ; and where untiring industry 
could scarcely suffice to pay the exactions of usury, 
and at the same time afford food for a family which 
had no other outlets for its industry than the in- 
creasing cultivation of its own narrow domain. 

* La Riche" would seem a more proper epithet 
for France than " La Belle." Yet it has not much 
the appearance of riches. This proceeds from its 
peculiar culture. Its occasional bareness, if not 
barrenness, is owing, perhaps, to the minute divisions 
of property and the deficiency of live stock, and 
consequently of manure. It presents the appear- 
ance of a country which is scourged by over-cultiva- 
tion, without a due rest or rotation of crops, and the 
renewed fertility which a proper system of enrich- 
ing would bestow. Still the soil is pulverized by 
ever-recurring labour, if it is not fertilized by due 
application from the farm-yard ; and the produce is 
evidently great, both from the immense territory 
under continuous cultivation, and from a soil and a 
climate favourable to the efforts of industry. This is 
shewn by the great population, 36,000,000, chiefly 
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supported on its own resources, and the little impres- 
sion which the immense armies of the allies, when 
quartered in France, seemed to produce on its almost 
inexhaustible stores. 

France cannot be considered pre-eminently fertile 
when compared with countries that are decidedly rich, 
such as the alluvial valley of the Po, or the volcanic 
fields of Naples. But, if we might coin a word, 
France is a very cultivable country, and there are 
fewer interruptions to cultivation than in most others. 
Both the soil and the climate would assist man's 
efforts to a great extent. Both have their draw- 
backs. The sky, though mild and equable in 
general, is disturbed by destructive thunder-storms, 
and the soil might demand much more industry than 
some other lands require to bring it into the highest 
state of cultivation. But these industrious efforts 
the French are both able and willing to afford. The 
whole land might become both rich and beautiful ; 
if not picturesquely beautiful, as it certainly is in 
its mountain districts, the Yosges, the Jura, the 
Cevennes, &c, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, yet* 
richly beautiful even in its plains and low swelling 
hills, did it possess the garden-like cultivation of 
England. 

We have every reason to wish for the prosperity of 
France. It is the main defence of Western Europe 
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against the million and a half of bayonets — as the 
first Napoleon estimated them, but which now might 
safely be reckoned two millions, if all their available 
resources were to be employed — of the Russian and 
the German autocrats. And we rejoice to think how 
small a change in the laws which affect property and 
the application of capital to the soil would greatly 
augment the produce, already vast, of French terri- 

« 

torial industry. 

The financial condition of France has long been 
unsatisfactory. The artificial encouragement of re- 
strictions has had a most unhappy effect upon 
manufactures. Instead of being carried on with a 
general profit, they are conducted at a loss, accord- 
ing to the authority of those who, like Thiers, have 
inspected the accounts of manufactures on a wide 
scale. A larger profit, on the average, is received by 
the letting of houses, and by loans upon land, from 
which the village " avocat," or usurer, contrives to 
exact, by various arts, very exorbitant returns, to 
the great detriment of the agricultural interest, 
already overborne by disproportionate taxation. 
Great gains are indeed made by manufacturers; 
but the reason is, that manufactures in France are 
a lottery. Small account is made of the number of 
bankrupts. But when the losses of the many unsuc- 
cessful are balanced against the gains of those who 
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succeed, it is evidently seen how unfavourable a 
restrictive policy is to commercial and manufacturing 
enterprise. 

As we observed France under the Orleans family, 
much of the prosperity appeared to be local. Many 
of the interior parts of the country were^in the 
same stationary or backgoing condition in which we 
had first witnessed them at the fall of Napoleon. 
Several of the old villages had become older and 
more ruinous still, from want of sufficient repairs. 
There were, however, striking exceptions, numerous 
as well as remarkable. But it was not the heart of 
France that was prospering, but the extremities ; 
for example, on the side of Switzerland. The pros- 
perity of Switzerland had overflowed on the borders 
of France. And on the shores of the British Channel 
there was a revival of commerce, which extended 
some way into the interior; but often originally 
from the establishment of foreign houses, which were 
exciting the native intelligence and enterprise, by 
bringing a portion of foreign industry and capital to 
the French coast. 

What prevents the immense prosperity which 
France would naturally attain to % Bad laws and 
bad morals. The laws are revolutionary, and the 
morals are revolutionary also. The Revolution has 
broken down all principles and prejudices, but has 
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implanted nothing which could fill up the void which 
it has occasioned. Its great principle appears to be 
opposition to what had formerly been established. 
The greater part of France had formerly been 
entailed, — a great evil, and which required a prompt 
remedy. The remedy was simple and easy : — Leave 
to every man the disposal of his own property. But 
now the French nation are to be held in perpetual 
pupillage. They may acquire property if they can, 
but the State must dispose of it ; formerly, in a 
mass to unknown heirs ; now, in minute portions to 
each member of the family ; where, did not a mutual 
accommodation interpose, and man counteract the 
effect of human regulations, a mole-hill at last would 
have to be equally partitioned among numerous 
claimants, in the process by which the earth might 
be equally divided at last into grains qf sand. 

Liberty and equality were the watchwords of the 
Revolution. But Liberty has always been little re- 
garded and never enjoyed. Equality was the great 
idol ; not the Isonomia of the Athenians, — equality 
of all the citizens in the eye of the law, — but an 
equality which consisted in the hatred of aristocracy, 
and which tended to bring every eminence to the 
level of average humanity. Happy if it could have 
raised the low as easily as it could depress the 
lofty. From such feelings equality was worshipped 
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and liberty was neglected. There was nothing in 
France equivalent to the Habeas Corpus. Liberty of 
person and property were alike violated. There 
was no liberty of action. There was no liberty of 
thought. The press might be licentious ; it was never 
properly free. And it is not surprising, when private 
life was unprotected and yet fettered, that commerce 
should suffer from restrictions, and from an unwise 
deprivation of liberty ; and should thus preserve 
only a sickly existence, which could not bear a free 
competition and struggle with the commerce of other 
nations. We have said equality was substituted for 
liberty. The individual who was oppressed might 
rejoice that none were free from oppression, and 
that, if he were the victim of injustice, all were alike 
suffering from revolutionary laws. He had the com- 
fort of feeling that the State, whether as the demos 
or as the despot, the many or the one, had taken 
all his affairs under its control, and if it did not 
dispense him from suffering, dispensed him from 
thinking ; and, after a strict surveillance over his 
life, had, by its provident arrangement beforehand, 
both dictated his will, and prescribed his funeral. 

Tocqueville has undertaken to draw the portrait 
of the great democracy of the future. The head of 
Superstition, which displayed itself among the clouds 
to Epicurus, has scarcely less agreeable features. 
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There are two kinds of democracies. The glorious 
democracies of the days of old, and the demo- 
cracies which belong to the last days of Europe, 
and which are springing out of the decomposition 
of the European kingdoms. The first may be 
distinguished as the ascending, the latter as the 
descending, democracy. The first opened a free 
path for . noble ambition and the full expansion of 
the human faculties. The second, without raising 
itself, is contented with the more easy task of de- 
pressing others, and comforts itself, like the shades 
in the prophetic Hades, by exclaiming in the lan- 
guage of Isaiah, " Art thou, too, fallen like us, 
Lucifer, son of the morning ?" 

Tocqueville takes the United States of America 
as his example, justly observing, that France is 
still in a transition state, and that the Revolution 
continues revolutionary, and that the democracy 
there is still in movement towards some unknown 
goal. But may not the same be said of America ? 
The Republic of the United States to-day is no 
longer the Confederation of Washington and Frank- 
lin. It is more democratic to-day: it will be still 
more democratic to-morrow. Unbalanced power is 
ever seeking to enlarge itself, " till by broad spread- 
ing it be brought to nought." But the change of 
America is peaceful and continuous, and therefore 
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scarcely noted. The changes in Prance are violent, 
interrupted, and spasmodic, and therefore cannot 
escape observation. 

Whither are the descending democracies sinking \ 
Into an abyss. It is very necessary to observe this, 
in order to understand their nature and their final 
end. In the hand of the Almighty they are an 
instrument of destruction. They have no power, 
like the spear of Achilles, to heal the wounds they 
have caused. One revolution leads to another. The 
aristocracy of the nobility is no sooner pulled down 
than the aristocracy of the bourgeoisie steps into its 
place, and becomes the object of the same envy. 

There was a great difference in the democracies 
of old : some were among the worst governments, 
and some among the best governments of the time. 
What a difference between Argos and Athens ! 
Argos, which had excelled under the heroic kings and 
been the leading state of Greece ; under a demo- 
cracy, which, if well guided, might have rivalled that 
of Athens, long continued in civil convulsions and 
political degradation. What was the reason of this ? 
Argos was an Ochlocracy. The word may not pre- 
sent the reason to every English reader ; but all at 
once may perceive the difference between a mob of 
30,000 men, and an army of the same number. 
Athens was a classified democracy. The citizens 
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did not remain a mere multitude, but were trained 
and disciplined, moving to the field of action in com- 
panies and in classes. Now the modern democracies 
are averse to classification ; and overstrained passion 
for equality leads them to reject distinctions and 
qualifications ; and to place the undivided, unmiti- 
gated authority in the hands of an imaginary whole, 
which is unable to realize its unity, except when the 
reins of authority are placed in the hands of a single 
despot The modern democracy has no fixed centre 
of gravity. It is continually vacillating between 
extreme democracy and extreme despotism ; and, 
having no permanent body like the Areopagus or 
the Eupatrid families of Athens, passes from the 
fluctuation of popular opinion to the comparatively 
calm, but stern sway, of some military chief. 

In the disintegration of all society two organized 
bodies alone remain, — the priesthood and the army. 
With an army to coerce, and a priesthood to deceive, 
a military chief may look forward to some years of 
comparatively quiet despotic sway. But the volcano, 
though quiet, is not extinct, and fresh fuel is accu- 
mulating for a new eruption. Parties, though divided, 
whose opposition enabled such a chief to mount to 
the seat of power, possess at least one bond of union 
in the hatred of his usurped authority. The destined 
hour of Nemesis at length arrives, and the state 
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passes again from the extreme of absolutism to the 
extreme of anarchy. 

In France, as in Turkey, there is no permanent 
body of nobility, or of large landholders. Turkey 
has rather the advantage with respect to continuance 
in the hereditary authority of the chiefs of many 
tribes. Even in France, the army, though often 
antagonistic to the people, is often inclined to sym- 
pathize with them ; and the priesthood, though 
ready to support every usurper for the time, for a 
valuable consideration, is never in the true interests 
of the country, but looks to a foreign chief for 
its ultimate direction. 

Though the great majority of Frenchmen are 
landholders, yet the portions of land they hold are 
so minute, and they themselves are so reduced in 
circumstances, that the 30,000,000 of agricultural 
Frenchmen, to whom the soil belongs, are of small 
consideration, because they are unable to combine to 
assert their rights or to avenge their wrongs. And 
the few millions who live in cities are deemed of 
more importance, and usurp to themselves the name 
of the people ; because if they are kept quiet, all 
France will be at rest. The condition of the landed 
proprietors of France would have led Harrington 
greatly to modify his theory of the territorial balance 
of power. A minute portion of land gives merely 
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existence. It requires a large portion of land, in the 
hands of an hereditary class, to afford such influence 
as will act as a check and a balance to the central 
authority. But there are no such accumulations of 
landed property in France ; and the immense body 
of landed proprietors have not sufficient influence to 
ward off an unjust apportionment of the taxes, far 
less to have a real and effectual choice in the form 
of the government. On my congratulating one of 
them on his being again a free citizen of a free Re- 
public, he answered — " Yes, they have sent us down 
from Paris, a Republic, by the telegraph." 

There are many parties in France ; the Legiti- 
mists, the Orleanists, the Bonapartists, the moderate 
and the immoderate Republicans, the Church, and 
the Army. But of what party are the great body of 
the nation \ Of none, if we may trust their own 
profession. They are completely cured of political 
theories, and desire only a mild and stable govern- 
ment, and a lighter taxation. To retain all that the 
first Revolution has gained, and never to have 
another Revolution, is the first wish of their hearts. 
But in vain. They are precipitated from one politi- 
cal change into another. The cry is peace, peace ; but 
there is no peace, nor any visible horizon of repose. 
A mighty power is overturning, overturning, overturn- 
ing, till he comes to whom the dominion belongs. 
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Our transient views of France, however little 
hopeful they may be, coincide with the judgment of 
three of the best and most experienced observers, — 
Thiers, Guizot, and Tocqueville. Guizot, with pro- 
found sadness, has justly observed : — " Mirabeau, 
Barnave, Napoleon, La Fayette, morts dans leur lit 
ou sur T^chafaud, dans la patrie ou dans l'exil, & des 
jours trfes 61oign6s et trfcs divers, sont tous morts 
avec un m&ne sentiment, un sentiment profond&nent 
triste. lis ont cru leurs esp^rances d^ues, leurs 
oeuvres detruites. lis ont dout<5 du succ&s de leur 
cause et de l'avenir." 

But the outward Revolution, where the whole ex- 
ternal frame of society is broken to pieces, is fully 
equalled by the internal perturbation and chaotic 
ferment of men's minds, in which all opinions and 
principles are jumbled and confused. At the very 
beginning of his work, "Sur la Propria," Thiers 
observes that the plainest truths must be again de- 
monstrated, such is the utter confusion of thoughts 
and principles in France.—" Puisque la soctetS Fraii- 
9aise en est arriv^e a cet 6tat de perturbation morale, 
que les id£es les plus naturelles, les plus ^videntes, 
les plus universellement reconnues, sont mises en 
doute," &c. And the language of Tocqueville, per- 
haps the greatest authority upon the subject of 
Democracy, is still stronger : — " Tous les sfecles ont 
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ils done ressembl£ au notre ? I/homme a-t-il tou- 
jours eu sous les yeux, comme de nos jours, un monde 
ou rien ne s'enchatne, oh la vertu est sans g^nie, et le 
g£nie sans honneur ; ou Famour de Pordre se confond 
avec le goftt des tyrans, et le culte saint de la liberty 
avec le m^pris des lois ; oi la conscience ne jette 
qu'une clart£ douteuse sur les actions humaines, ou 
rien ne semble plus d£fendu ni permis, ni honnete 
ni honteux, ni vrai ni faux 1" 

When the erosion of the waves has worn, away 
one continent, another is in the course of formation 
in the untroubled depths of the sea. But what new 
governments are forming to replace the worn out 
dynasties of Europe ? " Democracies," would be the 
answer of Tocqueville. But, alas ! these democracies 
are still more subject to revolution than the ancient 
governments they have destroyed. There is no 
cementing medium to bind together the disjointed 
fragments, into new rocks and new ramparts, which 
could oppose the progress of the invading waves. 
All is changing, indeed, but from destruction to still 
deeper ruin. It is like the prospect of the great 
Chesil-Reach. Here is an immense barrier of frag- 
ments, the remnants of the storms of many years, 
which, heaped along the shore, might oppose the pro- 
gress of the waves. But the tide is again advancing, 
and the deep, grinding sound betokens that, though 
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nothing remains of the old rocks but pebbles, these 
pebbles will be ground down anew, and nothing 
will be left behind but a fine and fugitive sand, the 
light sport of the winds and the waves. 

This is that which was spoken of old by the pro- 
phets. The column of human dominion is stricken 
at its base. The stone cut out of the rock without 
hands, is smiting the image of earthly dominion, till 
its remains become small as the dust of the summer 
threshing-floor, and till the whirlwinds of Divine 
judgment shall sweep them utterly away. 


BRITAIN AND THE WORLD. 


" Dieu mfene la France" is a favourite expression 
of Frenchmen, especially of Guizot. 

God is guiding France ! God grant it may soon 
be so 1 For many years France has resembled a 
half-wrecked vessel, deprived of its pilot, and help- 
lessly drifting from the stormy past into the dark 
future. The hand of the Lord is indeed manifest 
in the sudden and violent changes of that volcano 
of the nations. But the judgments do not seem to 
be improved, and therefore require to be continually 
renewed in order to produce their ultimate results. 

We think it is not national partiality, but a clear 
insight into the manifest dealings of God with Bri- 
tain, that leads us to conclude that this country is 
an especial object of the Divine care. Not only do 
events come which have the best influence on the 
country, but they come at the time when they are 
especially needed. It was, for instance, our firm 
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conviction, at the time we wrote the " Prospects of 
Britain," that we had no alternative between reform 
and revolution. Time had produced a decided op- 
position between our ancient institutions and the 
existing wants of the country ; and the only true 
conservative principle consists in repairing the waste 
of ages by infusing new life into the spirit of decay- 
ing states. The Reform Bill came, and prevented 
this country from being seriously shaken by the 
eruption of the revolutionary volcano at the accession 
of Louis Philippe. 

The abolition of the Corn- laws prevented us from 
feeling the second shock, that overturned the throne 
of Louis Philippe, which the first eruption of the 
political volcano had raised. The discontented were 
left without an object or a war-cry ; and the pay- 
ment of a toll on one of the London bridges is said 
to have been sufficient to break the torrent of revo- 
lutionary violence, and to induce the mob to take 
another direction, where they might pass over the 
river gratis. 

There are other dangers which are approaching 
Britain, and which do not admit of so simple a 
remedy. Again the Republic is in danger ; and the 
only safety consists in knowing the nature and 
extent of that danger, and in the prompt use of the 
proper remedies. 
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We are living on the eve of a great andunrvor^ 
sal revolution, or rather combination- of revolutions, 
which will issue in the introduction of a new moral 
world. And this revolution is twofold, both internal 
and external :— The democratic volcano shaking the 
ground beneath, while a deluge of despotic violence 
is ready to sweep over the nations, and complete 
the devastation which the political earthquakes have 
begun. 

Tocqueville has described, with great power, the 
advancing tide of democracy through all the regions 
of Christendom. We say Christendom, for we be- 
lieve the ultra-democracy to be the spurious product 
of Christianity. There is no such tendency in the 
Pagan or Mahometan nations. There is evident 
decay among them, but there is no rising up of the 
lower portions of society to occupy the seats which 
have been vacated by the higher. It is Christianity 
which, by an indirect influence, is overturning the 
more ancient institutions, in order to take complete 
possession of the soil by a regenerated form of 
society. 

,: Tocqueville, we think, attributes too much to the 
direct action of the democracy. Two causes con- 
tribute to the overflowing of an inundation — the 
strength of the current and the feebleness of the 
opposing barrier. Democracy gains ground both 
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from its own strength, and by the increasing feeble- 
ness of the aristocracy. In most countries the aris- 
tocracy have decayed more by their own interior 
vices than by any attacks from without. The French 
aristocracy, without striking a stroke, left the field 
open for the democratic movement ; but that demo- 
cracy, when resisted, has shewn great feebleness on 
its side also. Napoleon, who, with 1500 or 2000 
men, would have defended Louis XVI. in the Tui- 
leries against what to him appeared a mere rabble, 
though it styled itself the nation ; did actually, after- 
wards, with very inadequate forces, stop the move- 
ment of Paris ; and, on his return from Egypt, without 
firing a shot, and merely with a file of grenadiers, 
he terminated the democratic part of the revolutionary 
movement. We must distinguish between 4he direct 
and the indirect force of the democracy. Its indi- 
rect power is great. It is influencing all opinions, 
even those that are opposed to it, and therefore, 
leavening the whole of society, altering every institu- 
tion, and undermining every barrier. But its direct 
force, whenever it is put forth, is not equal to its gen- 
eral influence. When democracy passes from opinion 
into action it is often ill organized and ill directed, 
and therefore liable to sudden reverses, even when 
its opponents do not seem to be adequate to oppose a 
power which has already wrought so great changes, 
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and which, give it time and opportunity, will pro- 
duce far wider revolutions. 

There are nobles and ex-nobles in many countries. 
But a true aristocracy, as a government element, 
now exists only in two— Austria and England. We 
do not reckon the nobles of Russia among the num- 
ber, though they may have more power and territory 
than either. They are but the masters of slaves, 
and themselves enslaved ; entangled, as well as their 
imperial ruler, in the vast meshes of the slavery of 
the Panslavic race. For the emperor of Russia, aJl- 
powerftd though he seems, like the Jupiter of the 
Greeks, is subject himself to the sudden retributions 
of Nemesis, and liable at any moment to be crushed 
by the iron wheels of the car of Destiny. 

Of so many ancient aristocracies Austria and 
England alone remain. We do not mean to affirm 
that Austria possesses a constitutional aristocracy. 
It long had the shade, though not the substance, of 
aristocratical chambers and national or local estates. 
These, however, were of small importance. But it 
had a virtual aristocratic spirit, the remembrance 
and residue of former times, and that influence was 
great. In ostent Austria was a paternal despotism, 
but that patriarchal government was greatly actuated 
by a powerful aristocracy. 

We crossed and recrossed Austria Proper in 1 8 1 4, 
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when the Austrian armies were returning home, 
crowned with laurels, or at least shadowed by the 
green branches of victory ; subjected, however, to 
the question which the French so frequently asked 
them, — " Oil avez-vous cueilli ces lauriers V And, 
if in sufficient force, they immediately despoiled 
their Austrian opponents of these rather cumbrous 
trophies, of which, indeed, they could give no good 
account ; for the part of the Austrian army was by 
no means a distinguished one during the campaign 
of 1814, in a military point of view. Nor was the 
bearing of those troops in peace more commendable 
than in war. Some of the Austrian nobility assured 
us that, much as they disliked the conquering sway 
of Napoleon, they preferred having the JFrench troops 
quartered upon them rather than their own. The 
French took all that they had, and were civil. Their 
own Austrians also took all that they had, but in 
return were insolent and brutal. 

We would have thought favourably of the Aus- 
trian government had we only judged of it from the 
appearance of Austria. There was a powerful and 
prosperous nobility, and a sturdy middle class, that 
reminded one much of the independent tenantry 
and opulent graziers of England, while the imperial 
family were only distinguished by greater simplicity 
of appearance and greater kindliness of manners. The 
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resources of Austria, and the magnificence of the 
country, from its Alpine heights down to the valley 
of the Danube on one side, and the shores of the 
Mediterranean on the other, were far beyond our 
expectations. But the nobles, some of whom were 
courtiers, and attached to the person of the emperor, 
would not admit of the praises we bestowed upon 
their government and country, though it was in the 
moment of victory and national exultation. " No, 
no ; ours is not a good government. — Far from it !" 

The whole of the Austrian empire would deserve 
to be deeply studied, both in its physical and his- 
torical aspect We believe its physical resources, 
many of them neglected at present, if rightly cul- 
tivated, to be immense. On the other hand, its 
history, if faithfully and minutely traced, would 
disclose such a long series of cruelty and perfidy on 
the part of the house of Hapsburg, rooting out the 
old Protestant aristocracy, and substituting a set of 
blood-stained military adventurers in their room, as 
would firmly convince the intelligent reader that 
God will not be always unmindful of former and 
unpunished crimes, but that the house of Hapsburg, 
at no very distant period, must drain the cup of 
retribution to the dregs. 

Of the two aristocracies the Austrian is already 
falling. Were it not for the army, the late revolu- 
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tion would probably have witnessed its final close. 
There remains, then, the English aristocracy. The 
only question is, — will it stand like the solitary pillar 
of some ruined temple in the desert? Or is it 
merely a question of time \ And will it only have 
the privilege of perishing the last of its race ? 

Few institutions survive the circumstances and the 
ages which were in accordance with their growth 
and continuance. Disease and death are as inherent 
in bodies politic as in the bodies of individuals. The 
fatal hour of dissolution for both may be postponed, 
but can never be entirely averted. Like the fruit 
trees which were decaying in England iii the time 
of Mr. Knight, an individual here ^ . chere may 
seem free from the incipient disease ; but the work 
of decay at last commences, and, like the zoology 
of a former world, no specimen but a petrified one 
remains of the extinct race. The classic republics 
have disappeared. The Gothic monarchies are dis- 
appearing, with their kings, their nobles, and their 
privileged classes. Ancient creeds are vanishing with 
ancient institutions ; and the world is clearing, in 
preparation for becoming the vast arena of some 
new order of things. 

" Dell* Opinione Regina del Mondo," was the title 
of an Italian tract which Pascal desired to see, and 
which we also have inquired after in Italy, but in 
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vain. Perhaps the work never existed in extenso, 
or if it did, might have proved a great disappoint- 
ment, and been written in a Pantheistic, not a politi- 
cal sense, like many of the now-forgotten Italian 
treatises of the school of Cardan, and Giordano 
Bruno. But the title is an admirable one, if the 
subject were rightly handled. In politics opinion 
is indeed the queen of the world. 

Few countries have sunk more rapidly than Britain 
since the commencement of the war with Russia. 
And, more rapidly even than the fame of. Britain, 
has sunk the credit of the aristocracy, and the sta- 
bility of the present form of the English government. 
The danger of a democracy was considerable before, 
and now nothing but the most immediate inter- 
position of Divine favour can preserve the time- 
honoured institutions of this country through the 
perils of a world-wide struggle, which is scarcely yet 
in its commencement. 

But the dangers of Britain are perhaps still greater 
from without than from within. Unless there be a 
Divine renovation both of the government and spirit 
of Britain, we shall soon pass from being a first-rate 
to being a second-rate power. In population, Britain 
has become nearly stationary ; the depopulation of 
Ireland counterbalancing the increase of the larger 
island. France is making a small progress of 
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200,000 a year of additional population for the last 
generation. The population of the British Isles and 
France combined, are not equal to that of Russia 
alone ; and Russia is advancing with gigantic steps, 
adding nearly 700,000 each year to its already im- 
mense numbers. War and cholera combined, have, 
perhaps, nearly prevented any augmentation for the 
last two years ; but any return of prosperity would 
soon make up for the check that had been occasioned 
by temporary circumstances. And even a variety 
of disasters would only delay, for a very few years, 
the. predominance which Russia is otherwise continu- 
ally gaining. 

Our politicians do not trouble themselves much 
with the designs of Providence, being exclusively 
occupied with their own. But to any reflective mind, 
the progress of Russia must inspire a solemn awe. 
These things have not happened without an over- 
ruling Providence, and a deep purpose with respect 
to the future condition of the human race. Brilliant 
and romantic as was the progress which the North- 
men attained in every direction where they carried 
their arms, there is nothing comparable in all their 
adventures to the marvellous success of Ruric and 
his few Varangians in Russia. Whatever defects 
the Sclavonian race might have had, they always 
shewed a facility of being disciplined by more en- 
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lightened leaders. And the spirit of Odin with his 
followers of the house of Ruric, again retraced the 
conquering path of the Asiatics or iEsiB, back to the 
Black Sea. As " coming events cast their shadows 
before/' the Russians early threatened the subjec- 
tion of Constantinople, and gave rise to prophecies 
which have been accepted both by the Christians and 
by the Turks. No doubt a long interruption oc- 
curred owing to the subjugation of the Russians by 
different Tartar hordes and dynasties, and deep was 
the degradation of the Sclavonian population, when 
every Calmuck beggar might freely ride on horse- 
back from one end of Russia to another, and receive 
at once the alms and the submission of the van- 
quished Russ. Long were those ages of disgrace and 
dependence, and the iron, even to this day, has left 
its traces upon the soul of the once conquered but 
now conquering race. But the Russians, even ip. 
their deepest degradation, retained their dreams of 
empire ; and old songs and ancient legends ever in- 
vited them to the borders of the Black Sea, and the 
golden shores of distant Asia, where, with Mithridates 
or with Odin, their ancestors were supposed to have 
borne arms, not without fame. The Kremlin of 
Moscow, as well as the Capitol of Rome, was sup* 
posed to have possessed a mystic skull to which the 
empire of the world was attached ; and the Termi- 
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mis of the Russians, like that of the Romans, has 
never receded, but> in peace and in war, in victory 
and in defeat, by intrigue if not by conquest, their 
authority has been extending its sway, or their em- 
pire ™U ,,„, it. bJL ; .Ml, contigu.0. 
kingdoms have been wasting before them, and pre- 
paring their success by internal dissension or grow- 
ing corruption. 

Russia, prepared beforehand by Providence, has a 
great work to perform. On the one side, she is the 
hammer to break down the Mahometan kingdoms. 
On the other, she is the hailstorm or Northern inva- 
sion, which, under the pretence of supporting existing 
governments and conservative institutions, will crush 
that which she professes to uphold ; and, like the 
hailstorm of the prophet, sweep away the refuges of 
lies, and break down into endless confusion the edi- 
fices of tyranny and superstition, oppressed by her 
weight while they are invoking her aid. The only 
way to prevent the aggressions of Russia, is to anti- 
cipate her destined work. Let Britain convert Tur- 
key from a barbarian to a civilized empire, and the 
career of Russia, in that direction, will be closed. 
Let Britain give freedom, civil and religious, to the 
nations of Europe, and the task of Russia will be 
finished ; the Northern hailstorm will cease, and the 
Sun of Righteousness will shine forth, without a cloud, 
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upon the emancipated nations. But if Britain is un- 
willing or unable to prevent the oppression of Chris- 
tians, either in the Moslem or the Papal States, the 
blood of Britain and the treasure of Britain will be 
expended in vain, in opposition to the Divine will, 
which has decreed that both Islamism and Popery 
must perish. 

In half a century, Russia will have reached a 
population of 100,000,000 of souls, at its present 
rate of progress ; and, if observing the same propor- 
tion, with an army of above 2,000,000. The effec- 
tive army of Russia at present is about one-half of 
its nominal amount. Even the armies of Napoleon 
came short of the Army-lists by a fifth at least ; the 
hospitals being the best manned of all the military 
establishments, not to mention those who were 
detached or upon furlough. But, as Napoleon had 
the fewest of paper-soldiers, so Russia has the most, 
owing to the deep and almost incurable corruption of 
her military organization. Besides, " it is the pace 
which kills/' and the number of miles of march which 
creates the greatest number of chasms in the ranks. 
It was not so with the Greeks and Romans, with 
whom exercise constituted an army, (exercitus;) but, 
with the moderns, distance diminishes the number 
of troops and their efficiency in rapid progression. 
We must not, however, be too confident that the 
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same ratio of effective to nominal strength will 
always exist in the Russian army. Many abuses 
are in the course of removal, and many additional 
aids -will be provided for the troops by the increas- 
ing resources of the empire. 

In fifty years, if the present political order of 
things be continued so long, America will also have 
reached to nearly 100,000,000 of population; and, 
increasing in a greatly accelerated ratio beyond the 
advance of Russia, would then be leaving it behind 
by a far greater growth of prosperity than the world 
has ever yet witnessed. Even now the United States 
equal Britain and Ireland in population, and are 
rapidly progressing, while we are nearly stationary. 
The commercial navy of America is only a few hun- 
dred thousand tons below that of Britain, and is 
tending to overtake it with giant strides. Britain 
will cease to be the first commercial country in the 
world in a very few years, if, with renewed youth 
and impetus, she does not spring forward into the 
boundless field of competition and advancement. 
The very fact of being surpassed by her own progeny, 
would be worse than a defeat equivalent to the loss 
of the battle of Waterloo. For, to a country so cir- 
cumscribed, the loss of the first place in the long 
career of national emulation would damp the energies 
of the country, and prepare for a still deeper humilia,- 
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tion. If we are not on our guard, we may look to 
the condition of Holland. Holland, once the soul of 
European liberty, (when the Stuarts were sold to the 
ambition of France,) the centre and moving spring 
of resistance to the tyranny of Louis XIV., now 
weighed down by a national debt, incurred alike for 
its own safety and for the preservation of others, 
is sinking, like the Rhine, which washes its territory, 
into a quiet stagnation, before it is finally lost in 
the sea. What Holland is now, England, will soon 
become, unless we ply every oar, and hoist every 
sail, to catch every breeze of advancement which 
may rise from any quarter of the world. 

But perhaps it is not likely that the present frame- 
work of European society should hold together for 
half a century. It is much more probable that it 
should be dissolved in the course of a single genera- 
tion. Within the range of thirty, or even twenty 
years, instead of the silent growth of prosperity, 
the different states of Christendom may have been 
shattered by successive storms of revolution, and 
their relative resources in regard to each other may 
be regulated by new laws. Under these circum- 
stances, a happier order of events may commence. 
The nations may form one united brotherhood, and 
may have reason to rejoice in and not to fear the 
vast prosperity of any one of the reconciled family of 
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man. Still the dangers of Britain would be great and 
imminent. In either case the vessel of the State would 
have had to pass through hurricanes and breakers, 
before reaching those bright seas, and that profound 
calm, which are beyond the impending tempests of 
the latter days. We cannot expect that any of the 
nations will pass scathless through the fiery times 
of trial that are awaiting the earth ; and old, and 
wealthy, and luxurious States must feel more than 
rising communities, that shaking of the kingdoms 
which ushers in a kingdom that cannot be moved. 

Our only hope for Britain is in a deepening sense 
of the danger of its position, such as may give rise 
to increasing prayer. Hitherto Britain has been 
protected and preserved by special providences ; 
and it would seem as if the Divine arm must be 
stretched out in a still more manifest manner, 
if we and our institutions are to escape, when the 
desolating winds of destruction are let loose upon 
the earth. 

Our safety may be said to consist in a continued 
sense of danger. And, partly from fearlessness, 
partly from a certain native stupidity, that is a sense 
which it is most difficult to awaken in the British 
mind. The nation are subject to panics, and easily 
alarmed when there is no real cause of danger ; but 
when the peril is imminent and real, there is often 
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a carelessness and obtuseness, which would have 
brought this country to the brink of ruin, had not 
an invisible protection warded off the blow. Britain 
lay at the mercy of any sudden invasion. Many 
gave the signal of alarm ; but even the voice of the 
Duke of Wellington was raised in vain. So is it 
likely to be with all future notes of alarm. We are 
surrounded by the sea. To many that barrier seems 
to be natural defence enough, although this medium 
of defence may easily be converted into the means 
of attack. And Providence has preserved us so 
wonderfully hitherto, that we are inspired, not with 
a devout confidence, but with really an atheistic 
carelessness, and think, or at least act, as if we were 
dispensed from taking any care of ourselves. 

But, as Providence has vouchsafed so many deli- 
verances, we may hope to be delivered from that 
greatest of all dangers, a spirit of false security, 
which trusts that as storms have hitherto passed inno- 
cuously over our heads, so it has still many days of 
tranquillity to expect ; and addresses itself, like the 
fool in the parable, " Take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry ;" for the threatening aspects of the 
present time will be like the spectres of the past, 
and, without injuring us, will also retire into the 
remote distance. 

The history of Britain, if rightly narrated, would 
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be a history of providences. Events that seemed 
disastrous furthered the prosperity of the country. 
Dangers, after arousing the national mind, and giving 
birth, it is to be hoped, to sincere prayer, passed in 
succession away : and moments of darkness and im- 
pending doom, by the threatening shadows they cast, 
served only as reliefs to marked interpositions of 
Divine power, when the help of man appeared to 
fail. It is said of Israel of old, that God raised up 
from among them saviours, or preservers, to free 
them from the yoke of the oppressor, and deliver 
them from the hand of all their enemies. Many such 
preservers God has raised up for Britain, endowing 
them with every requisite quality, giving them both 
the position and the talents that were best fitted for 
the pressing emergency. 

If the history of Britain were fully written, it 
would generally be a history of the blunders of the 
governors, or their private intrigues and want of 
public spirit. It would be a history also of the 
energy and intelligence of the nation in their private 
affairs, making up by their individual gain for the 
national losses, and recruiting from ten thousand 
springs the exhaustion of the public reservoir of the 
national prosperity. Thus Providence, by many 
instruments, by the intertexture of many minute 
but favourable events, by the sagacity of formerly 
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unknown individuals, has frequently repaired the 
breach in the walls, which the folly of our leaders 
had occasioned. 

There was seldom a time when Britain was more 
depressed, when the national spirit had sunk to a 
lower ebb, and when we were meaner in the eyes of 
foreigners, as well as in our own, than in the time 
which immediately preceded the glorious adminis- 
tration of Chatham. The accession of one man to 
power immediately changed the condition of Britain. 
England became the first, instead of being the last 
of the nations. Victory was at once exchanged for 
defeat, and glory for shame. He was not only great 
himself, but he infused his own magnanimous spirit 
into most men whom he chose for public employ- 
ments ; for he sought everywhere for merit, instead 
of promoting sycophants and dependants, as his 
predecessors in office had formerly done, and as his 
successors in office were speedily about to do. 

The rule of Chatham was short ; for he pleased 
only the nation, and was distasteful to the sovereign, 
and hateful to the aristocracy. But though his sway 
was brief, and his character had many defects, yet 
it would be seen, if history were rightly written, that 
he gave an impulse to Britain which has come down 
to our own times, and still mingles with the stream 
of the national prosperity. The national glory which 
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he acquired was soon obscured by the disgraces of 
the American war ; but the rebound which he gave 
to the national mind, when at its deepest point of 
depression, carried forward the nation in every path 
of improvement ; in agriculture, in commerce, and in 
the arts. Thus, greatly augmenting the population 
of Britain, which from his day has received rapid 
advancements, he did more for the island than if he 
had actually doubled its territory ; and, in this way 
enabled it successfully to contend, single-handed, 
during the French revolutionary war, against the 
banded powers of Europe. May prayer ascend to 
God that such an instrument may be raised up at 
the present time, to wield to purpose the vast 
resources which Britain now possesses ! 

Equally remarkable was the adaptation of the 
genius of Nelson to the times in which he lived. 
He justly called the battle of the Nile " not a battle 
but a conquest ;" and the same may be said of his 
succession of victories. They were a repetition of 
such conquests as swept his opponents from the seas. 
Yet " the true Nelson touch" was better fitted for 
those days than for ours, or for the coming ages ; 
when the changes in navigation and the improved 
practice of gunnery demand that the inspirations of 
genius should be more combined with all the exten- 
sive resources of science. With a Chatham to pre- 
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side over our administration, may a new Nelson be 
raised up, with a still wider range of mind, to guide 
our navy, — the most expensive of all the armaments 
of war, and which, if nVt guided with co-sommrte 
skill, will be but so much sumless treasure cast into 
the depths of the sea. How vain the parade, and 
how costly, to have one navy riding in the Black 
Sea and another in the Baltic, year after year, with- 
out striking a blow ! 

Wellington was also pre-eminently fitted for the 
situation which he occupied. Immense as the genius 
of Napoleon was, and ready as he was to purchase 
victory at any expenditure of life, he might possibly 
have struck some more brilliant strokes than Wel- 
lington, had he. been at the head of a British army, 
that never would have quailed, however unequal the 
strife. But that little army, so ill fed by recruits, 
would have wasted away, and come to nothing under 
too hot a pursuit of victory. The genius of Wellington 
was far better suited to make the most of the limited 
and imperfect means placed at his disposal ; and, if 
others might surpass him occasionally in some more 
daring conception, or vaster plan, no general ever com- 
mitted so few blunders, or husbanded so well his very 
moderate resources. And if war,«as has been well 
said, is but a series of blunders, Wellington, who com- 
mitted the fewest, may justly be placed at the head 
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of his profession. " Die optimus est qui minimis 
urgetur." We have need of such an one in the days 
that are coming over us, but with still more vivifying 
genius, — one possessing the clear, unclouded under- 
standing of Wellington, but with more power of calling 
forth the sympathies and talents of others ; and who 
should not only avail himself of the present resources 
of the art of war, but kindle long traces of light along 
the path of victory, as bright beacons to future times. 

• 

God can raise up many such men as Chatham, and 
Nelson, and Wellington. But He will yet be in- 
quired of for these things by the House of Israel. 
All depends upon prayer ; and prayer itself for its 
continuance and fervency, depends upon the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. The prospect is not a 
bright one. Prophecy speaks of judgment, and the 
overthrow of many thrones and dominations, before 
the setting up of the last and universal empire, the 
kingdom of the Messiah. 

The nations are smitten with a sore and mortal 
disease ; no kingdom or nation is altogether exempt 
from the symptoms of the wide-wasting plague. 
Amidst the general ruin, will any be permitted to 
survive ? Our hopes take one side, but probably 
our unbiassed judgment would take another. 

The only path of safety is to anticipate that moral 
renovation, and, by a general revival, to become 
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generally religious. Where there is no revival, reli- 
gion first becomes stationary, and then gradually 
decays. It is only by the pouring out of the Spirit 
of Jehovah, that our moral wilderness can become a 
fruitful field, even as the garden of the Lord re- 
freshed by rivers of the Water of Life. 

All the late writers upon the Continent, whether 
religious, or formerly irreligious, have perceived that 
religion is the only conservative power that remains. 
The aristocracy cannot be restored. The axmy may 
one day follow the lead of the despot, and the next 
may be chanting the paeans of liberty. The first 
Napoleon had the amplest means for reconstructing 
the framework of regular government. The Church 
was submissive, and, if he had not exasperated the 
Romish priesthood, they were willing to have done 
him every service in their power. He was blending 
together a new and an old nobility. Society was 
not then so broken down as to deny all hopes of the 
fragments being cemented together again. Yet the 
very hands that were building up a new empire, 
contributed to demolish the frail Babylon which they 
had reared. All passed away like an unsubstan- 
tial pageant, and the hastily reared edifice sank into 
the abyss which was yawning beneath its founda- 
tions, and which is still open to engulf any newer 
structure which may be substituted in its place. 
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The wisest of our politicians conclude that religion 
is the only basis of society ; but, like the knight of 
Spenser, too often mistake Duessa for Una, placing 
their confidence in superstition, and in the poisonous 
cup which the sorceress is holding forth as the only 
restorative cordial. Religion, the religion of the 
Bible, is the true elixir of immortality, both to the 
individual and to the nations, but that elixir must 
be kept pure from every foreign admixture. 

The Lower Greek Empire of Constantinople is an 
example of a nation at once supported and destroyed 
by a corrupted Christianity. The reception of the 
great truths of the Gospel, even in a perverted form, 
contributes somewhat to the stability of institutions ; 
but the poison that was infused so largely into the 
beverage of life, was also doing its work, and the 
empire of the Caesars in the East, expired in the last 
stage of mental decay and moral degradation ; — a 
striking exhibition both of what superstition can do, 
and also what it cannot do, for the preservation of 
political existence. 

May Britain be an example of what pure religion 
can effect for the renovation and continuance of the 
political body ! But, in order to have a lasting in- 
fluence, the number of the religious in Britain must 
be speedily and greatly increased. A small and de- 
creasing minority will not turn back the sun of our 
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political day fifteen degrees on the Dial of Ahaz. 
We require unceasing prayer, and increasing multi- 
tudes of praying people, to stay the downward course 
of corruption, and enable us to rise to a higher level 
than we have ever yet attained. 

The great danger that besets all countries is the 
want of public spirit. Every man cares for his own, 
and is affected by the evils which he sees and feels. 
But the dangers of the country, which have not yet 
reached us, but which exist in their causes, and are 
not the less rapidly approaching us, though often 
shrouded from our view by the less important cir- 
cumstances which attend them, fail to inspire us 
with the deep solicitude and prayerfulness which 
their importance demands. 

Three great parties divide the thoughts and the 
interests of the nation, — the Conservatives, the 
Liberals, and the Radical Reformers ; each represent- 
ing a section of the community, and pleading for a 
part as if it were the whole. It was felt that the 
days of undisguised Toryism were over, that it be- 
longed to a period of our history which could never 
return ; and the name was deservedly dropped. 
But, at the same time, its extinction drew on the 
death of its opponent ; for what end could the Whig 
party have, when the hostile power they were called 
forth to counterbalance was no more ? Conservative 
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and Liberal are names of more pleasing sound and 

happier augury. But why should they be placed in 

opposition to each other ? A true Conservative must 

be a genuine reformer ; for unless the weeds were 

extirpated, the harvest must be a failure, and unless 

the ivy that intertwines with it be lolled, the British 

oak itself must perish. On the other hand, every 

true reformer will be a genuine Conservative ; only, 

he will understand and truly appreciate what he is 

preserving. He will not seek to conserve life and 

disease at the same moment ; but, like that great and 

model conservative, the vis conservatriz naturce, will 

throw off the disease in order that the life may be 

retained. Mr. Fox was considered as the model of 

Whigs ; Mr. Pitt, in his later years, of Tories : yet 

whoever reads their speeches, with a deep sense of 

their manifold excellencies, will feel that these two 

men could have acted together with a full [accord in 

their views. They differed in circumstantials ; they 

deeply agreed in essentials. Their agreement arose 

from the strong and healthy tone of a capacious 

understanding. They each possessed, apart from 

passions, prejudices, and vices, the sublime of good 

sense, and a deep love for their country, when the 

exercise of the understanding and the heart was 

unrestricted by the fetters of party. And their 

differences were merely accidental, arising from their 
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antagonistic position ; the one prepared to defend, 
the other to inculpate, whatever was proposed. The 
great difficulty of their combining consisted in this, 
that whatever ministry they formed would have 
been a two-headed administration ; otherwise, Mr. 
Pitt might have managed the finances and internal 
affairs of the country, and Mr. Pox the external 
affairs of Britain, with no other drawback than what 
his own dissipated life and inexperience of business 
might have occasioned. Certainly, when we read 
the speeches of both, and weigh their thoughts, we 
feel that we are at one with them, and that they are 
at one with each other. 

Nor do the third party, those who are termed 
the extreme reformers, present any irreconcilable 
point of difference. They are the advocates, pro- 
fessedly, of the people's rights ; and, as far as their 
advocacy is true and sincere, we would heartily wish 
them success. Mr. Pitt was no enemy to the people 
in his earlier career, nor Mr. Fox in his latter days ; 
though the second began, and the first ended, a Tory. 
As the elevating the condition of the people is the 
only sure way of elevating the nation, he who im- 
proves the status of the mass, without injury to any 
one, exalts alike the people, the nobility, and the crown. 
It is time that the three discordant subdivisions, all 
of whom are contending for good, but partial good, 
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should terminate their differences in the catholic and 
ultimate denomination of the Nationalists, who in 
seeking and establishing the national good, will best 
promote the welfare of every various part. 

The republic is in danger, in prolonged danger. 
It is only by a concentration of effort for the general 
good, that the institutions of the ancient monarchy 
of England can be preserved, and its mixed govern- 
ment prevented from going to dissolution. The 
fountains of the great deep are broken up, and it 
must be with the care of all, and the prayers of many, 
if the ark of our Constitution is enabled to ride in 
safety over the waves of the political deluge. 

The Reform Bill added greatly to the number 
of the electors ; but the electors themselves have 
reduced their numbers. At each election one-half 
disfranchise themselves, and for reasons only too 
valid. The electors may have their choice between 
a Whig or a Tory, a Liberal or a Conservative, but 
the return of none of the candidates would benefit 
the country. They are not patriots, they are merely 
men of a party. The benefits which the Reform Bill 
proposed to confer upon the country have been 
very imperfectly realized. And yet the moral 
responsibility of the voters is now greatly increased, 
by the Reform Bill giving them the power of return- 
ing an efficient House of Commons. But this will 
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never be the case if men are chosen merely for 
party reasons, and their expected adherence or op- 
portion to a particular ministry. 

The ultimate safety of the country depends upon- 
the electors, and such a House of Commons as patri- 
otic electors might ultimately choose, looking to God 
and their country in their choice, and not to man. 
And the prayers of all who desire the prosperity of 
Britain should arise, morning and evening, that the 
electors may feel their deep responsibility, and that 
their eyes should be turned to where patriots may 
be walking unperceived in the midst of us, like the 
great men whom revolutions call out of obscurity 
into sudden light 


" Great men have been among us ; better none, — 
The later Sydney, Marvell, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others who called Milton friend. 


tt 


The race of these men, whom Wordsworth has 
justly styled great, is not extinct ; and other Mar- 
veils, and other Sydneys, might be found by those 
who, under the Divine direction, were sedulously 
seeking for them. 

But the House of Peers is the point where the 
future revolutionary storm will break with the 
greatest violence. Other aristocracies have de- 
stroyed themselves ; for every man, under the retri- 
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butive justice of the moral order of the universe, 
becomes his own executioner. The English aristo- 
cracy, by their own narrow-mindedness and exclu- 
siveness, threaten to exclude themselves, for that is 
the end of exclusiveness, from that deep sympathy 
with the country which would prove the surest 
means of their preservation. It was not so with the 
ancient aristocracy of England and the barons of the 
Magna Charta. It was in the deep union between 
the Norman nobles and the Saxon yeomanry, banded 
together to establish the national freedom, that the 
liberty of England first reposed. It was the noble 
feeling of the barons for their inferior brethren in 
arms, that gave rise on one side to the cry in the 
Barons' wars of " Spare the Commons !" and inspired 
in the people so long a reverence and so sincere an 
affection to their true-hearted leaders, which has 
made Britain (and the influence has extended even 
to the United States of America) so aristocratic a 
country even in these democratic days. Where 
are the remains of that ancient aristocracy, — the 
Bohuns, the Beauchamps, and the De Montforts? 
Chiefly, we believe, to be found among the yeo- 
manry and peasantry of England, where, as the 
wheel of fortune turns round, amid the changes of 
earthly things, they have found a low and secure 
asylum, preserving, as we have sometimes found 
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them, with slightly altered names, the unaltered 
spirit and almost giant frames of their ancestors; 
the steel-clad knights of yore, who broke through 
the chivalry of the Saracens with the lion-hearted 
Richard ; or who pressed to the earth the peerage 
of France, with a rout more disastrous than that of 
Roncesvalles, under the Edwards and the Henrys. 
But these have passed away, and a new peerage, with 
new arts, have arisen in their stead. Then were 
ennobled the men who flattered the first James or 
Charles in (fieir claims of Divine right and arbitrary 
power. This family are still rich with the bribes 
which France bestowed upon Charles II. and his fa- 
vourites ; " Vendidit hie patriam auro." In survey- 
ing that august house, (under the Stuarts of course,) 
we are reminded rather of the inmates of Tartarus 
than of the Elysian fields where the heroes are 
reposing who had extended the arts of life, or shed 
their blood in defence of their country. But it is 
not the coronet of the House of Peers, but the 
snowy and consecrated fillet of Elysium, that is 
destined to reward those who have been the real 
benefactors of their country. 

" Hie maims, ob patriam pagnando vulnera passi, 
Quiqne sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat ; 
Quique pii vates, et Phcebo digna locuti ; 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quiqne sui memores alioe fecere merendo ; 
Omnibus his nivea cingimtur tempora vitta." 
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" Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 
In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood ; 
Priests of nnblemish'd lives here make abode, 
And poets worthy their inspiring god ; 
And searching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who graced their age with new invented arts ; 
Those who, to worth, their bounty did extend, 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 
The heads of these with holy fillets bound, 
And all their temples were with garlands crown'd." 

We think most highly of an aristocracy, — an 
element in the 1^ form of government, v,L\ if 
once destroyed, as Napoleon justly observed, cannot 
be replaced ; for it is not so much the work of man, 
as the reward of virtue, and the result of time. And, 
therefore, we would earnestly pray that the ancient 
splendours of the baronage of England might appear 
with fresh lustre in the peers who will have to pass 
through the fiery trial of our revolutionary times. 
They will not be tried " by their peers" alone, 
otherwise they might hope for a prompt and easy 
acquittal ; . but they must be tried " by God and by 
their country/' amidst the shakings of the moral world, 
and amid the downfal of ancient establishments. 

There are many wise, many good men among 
the peers, and this encourages us to pray that their 
number may be greatly increased. These are the 
true Conservatives, whose presence alone will tend 
to preserve the body from dissolution amid the 
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general disappearance of the time-honoured names 
and institutions of Europe. 

If the nobles are in danger, the Crown is in some 
danger too. How much depends upon the suc- 
cessor of our excellent Sovereign! Hampden is 
allowed, even by his enemies, to have been with- 
out any actual stain ; but he is suspected of secret 
ambition, like that of Cromwell, which long remained 
hidden from others, perhaps from himself. That 
suspicion is refuted by the office which he chose 
for himself, had he been called to the ministry, — 
the tutor and instructor of the Prince of Wales. He 
must have reflected long and wisely on what most 
concerned his country's good, apart from views of 
private aggrandizement, who thus fixed at once on 
the turning-point of his country's future welfare. 
What Charles II. would have become under the 
tuition of Hampden we cannot now determine, — 
something very different, no doubt, from the un- 
principled libertine and mean pensioner of Louis 
XIV. But this we can determine, that of all the 
benefits and blessings which could befall the future 
heir of the British monarchy, nothing could be equal 
to the instruction and example of the strong-minded 
Hampden, the model of patriots, at a time like the 
present, when the Supreme Ruler is about to break 
many sceptres and level many thrones. 
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The press is justly considered as forming the 
fourth estate of the realm ; and, with the exception of 
Queen Victoria, it is perhaps the estate to which we 
are most indebted. But it is not infallible, and we 
have still higher authorities. Great men have been 
among us, but to little purpose, if it is not the 
opinions of Milton and Sydney and Locke that 
prevail, but the anonymous paragraphs of the peri- 
odical press that form the furniture of the mind of 
the community. It would be well if these lights of 
the world would give their names as well as their 
opinions, and this would at once reduce their state- 
ments to their proper value. If we knew the indi- 
vidual who inspired the Priestess of Delphi, we 
should often find that he had little resemblance 
to an Apollo. 

The " Edinburgh Review" has objected to the 
affixing of signatures, on the ground that this would 
deprive the anonymous press of half its authority. 
But is this really an objection ? Truth on all sub- 
jects, and a just value attributed to all opinions, is 
what we should reasonably desire. No doubt, in 
anonymous writing, the reducing the royal plural 
to the humble singular, and the tracing the oracular 
sentences of one who appeared to speak with autho- 
rity, to some briefless barrister, or mere literary 
aspirant, would have the same effect upon the 
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public, as the falling off of the mask had upon the 
admirer in the comedy or in the Park, who found 
that, instead of a beauty or an heiress, he was 
worshipping a person of ordinary pretensions and 
perhaps doubtful reputation. 

As public opinion governs the world, some pains 
should be taken in the formation of it ; and states- 
men, themselves endued with great talents and with 
hearts beating high for their country's welfare, should 
seek to impart their own views to the public mind 
for the public good, in order that all thoughts and 
aims should conspire to one common end And 
this alone is a true republic, where one common and 
national mind directs the united force of the nation, 
in one united stream, to the largest amount of 
national prosperity. 

Formerly governments attempted to do every- 
thing for the people, and signally failed Now the 
people are left to do everything for themselves, on 
the laissez-faire system, to the great ease of their 
rulers, and certainly to their own private advantage. 
But the strength of a nation consists in both the 
governed and the governors acting together in that 
complete co-operation, which combines both public 
and private intelligence, and unites the power of the 
nation, with the well-directed pursuit by individuals 
of their private advantage. But in order so to act 
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together, there must be a circulation of intelligence 
through each of the members of the body politic, 
and a complete conviction on all hands that the 
result will equally benefit the nation and each mem- 
ber of the community. 

Aristocratic governments have one great advan- 
tage ; though inferior in the execution of their 
designs to monarchies or democracies, they are supe- 
rior in the firmness of their resolve and the tenacity 
of their purpose. Kings die, and their successors 
pursue a different line of policy. Democracies pass 
from intense action to long pauses of inertness. 
But aristocracies, having a species of immortality in 
the perpetuity of the families which compose them, 
pursue the same designs with hereditary pertinacity, 
generation after generation. What the temper and 
maxims of an aristocracy effect, transmitted from 
father to son, would be more than realized by a 
national plan of policy, adopted by the general will, 
and conducive to the permanent interests of the 
people. Such a plan supposes both an intelligent 
government and an intelligent people. Public opi- 
nion in this case could scarcely be suffered to be 
formed of discordant elements — impressions of events 
long passed away — views contrary to each other, 
which, after conflicting for a time, have become par- 
tially neutralized — and the residuum of a variety of 
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thoughts which had passed through the mind of 
the multitude, each leaving a slight and imperfect 
trace behind it Not such a public opinion as exists 
in France, the wreck of many false systems and 
former revolutions, where the darkness is so great 
that even the political Palinurus affirms that he 
cannot direct his course through the wild chaos of 
the storm ; — but a public opinion grounded upon the 
best thoughts of the best men that have been among 
us, the legacy which Shakespeare and Milton, and 
the philosophic minds of Bacon and Newton, have 
left imprinted alike upon the understanding and the 
hearts of those who are privileged to be their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The first requisite of a rule is, that it should be 
intelligible ; — and the same ought to be predicated 
of that national rule — a Law. We speak not of the 
Laws of England, which are unintelligible, and 
designedly so, even to the makers of them ; but of 
the laws of free States in general, which evidently 
ought to be understood both by the governors and 
the governed. In order that laws should be intelli- 
gible, it is necessary that they be addressed to the 
intelligent. But if there be intelligence in the 
multitude to comprehend them, that power must be 
conferred by general education. Education ought, 
therefore, to be the first concern of free States. 
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Britain is unhappily situated with regard to edu- 
cation ; for education has generally been considered 
as an appendage to a political religion, or, in other 
words, a religion established by the State. A political 
religion, however, is confessedly the religion of the 
majority. Where that majority ceases, the State- 
religion terminates in fact, if not by law. The laws 
may still adhere to a state of things which has passed 
away ; but present circumstances determine the 
efficiency of institutions. Now, the Established 
Church is a very small minority in Ireland ; it is in 
a minority in Scotland ; and it is scarcely upon an 
equality in England, with the non-established deno- 
minations. Such a state of things presents huge 
difficulties to the working of that greatest of na- 
tional benefits, — the education of the totality of the 
people. 

America, however, has got over the difficulty, and 
upon the right principles ; and there is nothing ulti- 
mately to prevent us from doing the same. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the United States, but each 
denomination pays for its own ministers. Thus the 
greatest Gordian knot in politics has been easily 
solved. God and the Saviour are solemnly acknow- 
ledged both by the State and by individuals, while 
no one pays for the support of what he deems to be 
error. 
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Universal education — an education which would 
be acceptable to all, with the exception, perhaps, of 
a priesthood who derive their livelihood and author- 
ity from ignorance and error — is the education of 
facts. This, however, is not a religious education, 
and religion is the power which has most influence 
over both the teacher and the learner. There is 
certainly here a difficulty, but which we think is 
easily solved, as it has already been in America. 
The laws of Nature are facts ; but Christianity is a 
fact also, and the fact which has had the greatest 
influence over the destinies of man. Unite the facts 
of Nature with the great fact that Jesus died and 
rose again, as established upon the greatest weight 
of evidence which the world possesses, and we have 
the grounds of an education, not merely to enlighten 
the understanding, but to change the heart, and 
ultimately to renovate the world. Let us take what 
we can get ; — in India it may be an education of 
merely scientific facts ; in Britain, the union of 
science and religion, which is far better. Either 
religion or science would do much good separately, 
but united they would bestow unspeakable blessings 
upon mankind. 

A nation, to attain the height of greatness, re- 
quires not only the most general, but also the 
highest education that can be given. Much has 
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been said and proposed respecting the reform of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the slumber of ages has 
been very unnecessarily disturbed in those peaceful 
retreats. There is a way which would speedily 
make them reform themselves, — the establishment 
of a real University, where knowledge was univer- 
sally pursued, not merely cultivated in two or three 
of its branches. London, as the capital of the king- 
dom, is evidently the proper seat of such an insti- 
tution, which would be not only beneficent to the 
British Isles, but to the world at large, for light is 
the most diffusive of all things. 

We must always bear in mind, that the greatness 
of Russia and the. United States of America does not 
depend so much upon their voluntary efforts as up- 
on the continuance of the laws of Nature ; and these 
laws of Nature are hurrying them forward, whether 
they are waking or sleeping, to an unexampled 
height of prosperity. They have each a mighty 
work to fulfil, and Providence is giving them the 
means of accomplishing it, independent of their 
own exertions. As great geniuses have often pre- 
monitions of their destiny, even in circumstances 
that are not calculated to foster their own high 
opinion of themselves ; so the Russian, in the midst 
of checks and defeats, never doubts that his nation 
is one day to conquer the world. And America, 
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though the bones of its giant frame of empire are 
not jet firmly knit together, is still more sanguine, 
and probably upon stronger reasons, that the Anglo- 
Americans will predominate from pole to pole, over 
the family of the nations, all framed in their new 
political structure, after the model of the Anglo- 
American Republics. 

But Britain has no such easy task placed before 
her. Limited on every side by the ocean, her ex- 
tremities and dependencies grow to gigantic propor- 
tions ; but the heart, which is to propel the vital 
element through the remotest recesses of the empire, 
though it beats high, cannot dilate itself with the 
same facility as the separated members of the far- 
stretching body. What the untiring laws of Nature 
are doing for others, the unceasing efforts of man 
must effect for Britain, seizing on every element of 
success, and suffering no occasion of prosperity to 
escape. 

Intelligence and virtue are the only counterbalance 
to material prosperity ; and mind alone has made a 
barren rock more rich in resources, and the seat of 
wider power, than was possessed by boundless plains 
of inexhaustible fertility^ We deeply feel, and must 
candidly confess, that the probabilities are greatly 
against Britain, in the race for empire, still keeping 
in advance of those States which are growing up to 
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immense dominion in the future age. The laws of 
Nature are much more to be depended upon than 
the exertions of man. Yet there is confidence from 
the past, and hope for the future, aud trust in that 
Providence which has never yet deserted us in our 
utmost need. 

If Britain is to be the equal of the vast empires 
of the latter days, she must not only be equal to 
them in intelligence, but superior to them. Thus 
only can she counterbalance physical inferiority by 
mental pre-eminence. Education is therefore her 
only preservation. But an education which is work- 
ing at both extremities of society, dispelling at once 
the ignorance of the masses, and conferring a far 
higher illumination upon the richer classes than they 
have ever yet attained. 

It would not be difficult for Britain to outstrip 
the other nations in the career of science and know- 
ledge, were it not for the expense. England, extra- 
vagant in wrar, is parsimonious in the arts of peace. 
A large sum might be required for the promotion of 
science. But this might easily be saved. The dis- 
pensing with some of our superfluous blunders in 
military affairs, would afford the requisite funds. 
Besides, it is not merely the amount of taxation, 
but its unequal pressure, which makes the burden 
feel so heavy. The camel about to enter the wilder- 
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ness is often oppressed by its load. It is not 
necessary, however, to leave any part of that load 
behind. A re-adjustment of the packages effects the 
purpose, and the patient animal, with its better- 
disposed lading, readies in safety the end of its 
scorching march. 

Ministers are often as injudicious in the taxes 
they remit, as in those which they impose. At 
the end of the last war they gave up, nobody 
knows why, a tax upon shoes, on the supposition 
that that was the tax which was pinching the people. 
Four or five hundred thousand a year were given, 
in the language of Timur, to the wind of destruction. 
Shoes were not reduced a farthing a pair : the 
workman received no increase of wages : the mas- 
ters professed to be no gainers. Tet had the burden, 
which was imposed upon the human understanding 
in one sense, been applied to promote its advance- 
ment in another, we should have had nearly the 
sum wanted for the advancement of knowledge, and, 
with the increase of science, the multiplication of 
all our resources. 

Britain, France, and Germany are the nations 
most distinguished for knowledge. They are nearly 
on a par ; it would be difficult to say which was 
first. Each has the advantage in some things. — 
Germany must be owned to have the widest range 
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of information, though deficient in practical purpose 
and in soundness of judgment. But with such a sum 
as the one above hinted at, and with a University 
that deserved the name, from its being universal in 
the pursuit of science, Britain might outstrip itself, 
and at the same time those nations which are now 
upon a level with it. The most eminent men might 
be invited to fill the chairs, from France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Continent in general ; and a new con- 
stellation would be speedily formed, which would 
throw the previous lights, more thinly scattered, 
into comparative obscurity. 

Too much is intrusted to lectures. Some sub- 
jects require more, some less, of oral explication. 
A few lectures upon every subject, from some guid- 
ing minds, as containing hints from the experienced 
to the inexperienced, would be useful on all subjects. 
A library, more complete than any that yet exists, 
might be formed, and the living voice, accompanying 
the written word, might afford prompt aid and in- 
spire a deeper enthusiasm in devotion to the cause 
of truth. 

Many disciples from distant lands might flock to 
the new Athens, "so hospitable to famous wits," 
where they would already find some of their most 
illustrious countrymen holding forth the lights of 
life ; and an intercourse and intercommunion would 
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exist between Britain and the world, an omen and 
precursor of the times when darkness and error 
shall be banished from the remotest extremities of 
the earth. 

It is almost needless to say, that, in order to give 
education its full scope and encouragement, there 
should always be in his place in parliament, a minis- 
ter for public instruction connected with an educa- 
tional board ;* and also a minister for agriculture, 
connected with an agricultural board ; and these 
two new secretaries would be as valuable to the 
country as a secretary for the colonies or a secretary 
for war. 

Mr. Porter, or Mr. Pebrer, we forget which, has 
said, that if all Britain were cultivated like the best 
agricultural counties, Britain could maintain twice 
the number of its present inhabitants. Such ora- 
cular sentences are valuable, but require to be 
considerably modified. If all England, for ex- 
ample, were cultivated like Norfolk, Norfolk would 
not supply twice the quantity of produce that it 
does at present : it would remain the same. The 
remark might be extended to Lincolnshire, Nor- 
thumberland, &c. We must, therefore, state the 
assertion in this mitigated form to arrive at truth. 

* Since the above was written, a minister for education has been de- 
signated. 
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If the most backward counties were cultivated like 
the best, their produce would be doubled; but as 
the best culture melts gradually into the worst, to 
approximate to the truth we must say that if all 
England were cultivated like Norfolk, its produce 
would be augmented by a half, and then it would 
sustain 40,000,000 as easily as it does 27,000,000 at 
the present moment. But while the produce of the 
western counties was thus augmented, it is not to be 
supposed that the agriculture of Norfolk would 
remain stationary, but proceed with increasing 
celerity, and, therefore, with this modification, we 
might admit that the produce of England might be 
doubled at no distant time ; and that 50,000,000 
might find sufficient support in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, if other causes besides the want of 
agricultural skill did not hinder so vast an advance- 
ment and retard the national prosperity. 

We are evidently still in the infancy of agricul- 
ture. Half of what would enrich the soil is infecting 
the air, polluting the rivers, and hastening into the 
" Divine Sea," which, as in the time of Homer, is still 
receiving and swallowing up the offscourings and 
pollutions of the world. Whereas death should be- 
come the source of life, and corruption be trans- 
formed into health and fertility. 

There are many excellent agricultural societies; 
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but the only completely efficient institution would 
consist in the union of public and private effort, and, 
as we have said before, in the hearty and intelligent 
co-operation of the governors and the governed. It 
would require a new impulse to carry forward the 
agriculture of the country. Where the best essays 
upon manure are read, the farm-yards exhibit the 
reverse of all that is praiseworthy ; and where prizes 
for cattle have long been distributed, the prize cattle 
remain a race apart from the inferior breed that are 
occupying the general surface of the soil. 

Agricultural experiments and reports are often a 
great fallacy. The phenomena in agriculture are so 
subtile and so multiplied, that every one can arrive at 
the conclusion he wishes, by leaving out a few of the 
circumstances that make against him ; and no ex- 
periments are really valuable but tested experiments, 
where both sides of the question are fully displayed. 
Model farms under public inspection and public 
guidance, placed at proper intervals throughout the 
country, and repeating and reproducing whatever 
was valuable and ascertained in scientific agriculture, 
would give a rapid impetus to the rate of progress 
through the country ; while each farm-house might 
have a small experimental farm or garden in its 
immediate vicinity, where a superior agriculture 
might be first practised, if the experiment were too 
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hazardous or expensive to be applied at once to the 
farm at large. 

But it is vain to speculate upon the future which 
is lost in clouds and conjecture, or to enumerate the 
hundred outlets to a higher prosperity than any 
nation has hitherto attained ; while the existence of 
Britain, at least under its present form of govern- 
ment, is still uncertain and subjected to so many 
approaching perils. We might merely mention that 
a minister for commerce would be as useful as a 
minister for agriculture ; and that what the Agricul- 
tural Secretary of State would achieve for the pro- 
motion of the produce of Britain, the Commercial 
Secretary would do, to call forth the productive 
resources of the world at large. Nothing can be 
more short-sighted and precarious than to depend 
upon any single country alone for any single produce. 
We feel the evils of our dependence upon Russia for 
flax and hemp ; and might suffer still more severely, 
if any failure, from whatever cause, attended the 
cotton crop in the United States. 

The question of questions is, — Should Britain 
pursue a peace or a war policy? We delight in 
peace, but not in peace societies. They place the 
cart before the horse, and the effect before the 
cause. Whence come wars but from the fallen mind 
of man, and a heart alienated from God ? The heart 
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must be changed in order that the world may be 
changed In order that the stream may cease to 
flow, the fountain of bitterness must be dried up. 
Co-operation in the publication of the Gospel is the 
only true peace society. 

Men are always veering to extremes. Formerly 
the civil sword was employed in ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences. Now, some dreamers would deprive the 
magistrate of the sword altogether, and abolish both 
capital punishments and defensive war. A good 
magistrate, according to the Divine Word, bears not 
the sword in vain ; and is prepared to use it, both 
against domestic and foreign violence. 

If we suppose the existence of a model nation of 
men, who love God, and who love their neighbour 
also as themselves, we should find them lovers of 
peace, and yet fully prepared for war. For what 
peace can there be without law ? And what law 
without the power of the sword to enforce it 1 The 
law, without such a punitive power, would be merely 
a rule which men might observe or not as they 
pleased; and, therefore, would be no law at all, 
except to the few who need no law, being a law 
unto themselves. 

But if the sword is to be used, it must not 
be used as a plaything, or merely brandished as 
a scarecrow. The longer it rests with propriety 
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in the scabbard the better. But when it is drawn, 
the hand should be strong that draws it, and skilful 
also, for skill is stronger than strength ; and the 
blade should be sharp and polished like the old 
razor-scimitars of Damascus : and it should never 
be drawn but in the name of God and for the 
cause of humanity. Before such a people, God him- 
self would go forth as a man of war, and the vic- 
tory shout of the King of kings would attend their 
honoured path to battle. Then the armies of the 
aliens would flee apace, as when the voice of Crom- 
well shouted out on the verge of battle, — " Let God 
arise, and let his enemies be scattered." 

But we confess that Britain is no such nation. 
Both the habits of its shopkeeping population, and 
the want of military skill in those who are appointed 
to command, lead to a very different result, — a long 
series of blunders, terminating in abortive campaigns, 
or unfruitful victories. 

Under such circumstances, perhaps it would be 
better for Britain to attempt to preserve a per- 
petual peace. An insular situation is favourable to 
peace and peaceful habits. Many dangers, that 
seem to call for immediate resistance, pass away in 
the fluctuations of human things, without having 
inflicted any permanent damage. The sky is cleared 
in the quarter that was once overcast, and the 
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thunder-storms are gathering in the opposite re- 
gion of the heavens. A nation that was patient 
and prayerful, that did not anticipate the blow 
before the arm is actually raised to strike, might out- 
live many of the storms that were sweeping along 
the seas that surrounded it, and yet never reached 
its island retreats. 

But, in the present state of the world, the 
most peaceful nation must be fully prepared for 
war. The sea no longer affords the same security 
that it formerly did. Were Britain joined to the 
Continent, the whole nation would feel that they 
must either submit to the conqueror or be fully 
trained to arms. They would also know by what 
route it was likely the attack would be made. 
But steam is producing a great change. While 
islanders are reposing in security, trusting to the 
winds and waves to protect them, a steam navy 
may choose its point of attack, in spite of the 
elements, and in defiance even of a superior fleet, 
which may easily happen to be at some distance. 
And the sea, which was once their protection, may 
merely become the opening through which an 
unexpected blow may be struck For what power 
could guard all the windings of an extensive coast ? 

However war may be deplored, it is the only 
corrective where the Gospel does not prevail, to the 
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corruptions of excessive luxury. It is perhaps also 
the only counterbalance to the inertness of the 
human mind Hume, always seeking to find matter 
of laudation in the reign of the Stuarts, speaks of 
the prosperity which was the result of the peaceful 
reign of James I. It does not seem to have struck 
him that Holland, under a most wasting war, made 
far greater progress than England did, and became 
for a time the first commercial state in the world. 
Even commerce and the peaceful arts seem to re- 
quire the stimulus of occasional wars, to rouse the 
human mind from its usual lethargy, and to taak it 
to its higher exertions. 

But whether Britain pursue peace or war, it 
should decidedly choose its part, and follow either 
course upon a determined plan. If peace be chosen, 
still an adequate army and navy would be re- 
quired for the preservation of peace itself. For 
what can more provoke to war and invite attack 
than riches and helplessness combined 1 If peace be 
chosen there must be no more guarantees of nations 
who cannot guarantee themselves. No more pro- 
mises of immortal life to kingdoms that are at the 
point of dissolution ; no prospective alarm at the 
sudden growth of empires that threaten the inde- 
pendence of other nations ; but simply the Maho- 
metan consolation, — " This also will pass away." 
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Government is instituted for the security of per- 
son and property : first from internal aggression, 
then from foreign violence. A national police is 
therefore as much the concern of the government 
as a national army. But whatever faults the orga- 
nization of the army may have, the police are still 
worse organized, except in Ireland. In Britain there 
may be a city police and a county police, but there 
is no national police. These defects are the evident 
remains of ancient barbarism. The arts of theft 
and robbery are improved ; but the defence against 
them does not advance at an equal pace. It is as 
if we were employing the bows and arrows of Cressy 
and Agincourt against the cannon of Waterloo. We 
are fortunate in having one good specimen of police, 
the constabulary force of Ireland : and this gives 
us the measure of what that force should be, in 
proportion to the population. Its relative proportion 
amounts to about 2 to the 1000. This proportion, 
extended to the three united kingdoms, would give a 
force of 54,000 men ; and even if it rose to 60,000 
men, the expense would not be thrown away. It is 
always advantageous, according to Lord Chatham's 
rule, to have more men than are strictly wanted. 
A small reserve, in other affairs as well as in battle, 
will decide and maintain success. 

Such a force should be paid by the nation. It 
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is absurd that the nation should pay for the police 
of Ireland, but should not contribute to the police 
of Britain. Where localities tax themselves, they 
never raise sufficient for the adequate protection 
of their own property. There are towns where 
pillage upon a small scale may be said to be the 
order of the day. The reason is plain ; — they raise 
money to pay for four policemen where sixteen would 
be the proper proportion. Besides, as thieves move 
freely throughout the country, the police should 
move as freely to overtake them ; and this cannot 
be effected by a local, but only by a general police. 
The most important part of the police is the detective 
force ; and this could not exist in an efficient state 
if the country and the police were cut up into minute 
subdivisions. As far as detection goes, one unknown 
individual, in plain clothes, is worth three who are 
marching about in their uniforms. Society has ene- 
mies within and without ; and the police, if effective, 
must be considered as the army of the interior, and 
an army, too, well trained to arms, and equal to act 
against foreign enemies also ; not tied down to a 
particular spot, but mobilized and able to move 
in column upon any quarter where serious disturb- 
ances break out ; the whole mass being under the 
direction of one central head and staff, who can 
receive intelligence by telegraph from every part 
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is a pity that the wooden walls of Old England are 
about the most expensive of all fortifications ; but 
there is some consolation in reflecting, that it is far 
beyond the purse of most nations to rival us in that 
arm at least 

The expense of an army of 400,000 men should 
be about the same expense as a naval force of 
100,000 ; each soldier, upon an average of the past, 
costing £40, while each sailor costs £160. The ord- 
nance estimates are a different and more complicated 
consideration. 

What the price of a steam navy may be, from the 
shortness of experience, it would be difficult accu- 
rately to say. There is, no doubt, much mismanage- 
ment and extravagance in the public disbursements 
for the army and the navy. Still, as an increased 
expenditure in regard to the men would be a pru- 
dent generosity and a wise economy, if there were 
many savings, there would also be some additional 
outlay, under an able and energetic government. 

Would any war repay Britain for so vast an ex- 
penditure ? It seems difficult to believe it. We are 
in every respect at a disadvantage. Britain is not 
a good military position. The sea cuts off the base 
of all operations, and a continental war must be 
commenced with the acquisition of some new base 
upon the Continent itself ; not difficult perhaps to 
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obtain for a small army, such as Lisbon in Portugal 
for Lord Wellington's army of 30,000 or 40,000 
British. But where would a proper base be found 
for the starting-point of 200,000 men, with all the 
clouds of mercenaries which it would be a wise 
economy, for the speedier termination of the war, 
to collect around it ? And in what school would the 
officers be raised, who would direct, without unspeak- 
able blunders and unheard-of calamities, so vast a 
force ? We must always recollect that the Northern 
powers can muster 2,000,000 of bayonets. France, 
single-handed, would be no match for them, if they 
continued united ; not even with the assistance of 
England, with the scanty contingent which she is 
likely to afford. The only opponent to the Northern 
Despotisms is the power of what are now called the 
Nationalities, the insurgent nations shaking off the 
yoke of oppression. This at once would restore the 
balance, because it would paralyze both Austria and 
Prussia, and plant a thorn in the side of Russia 
itself. 

But will England ever truly support the Nation- 
alities ? Certainly not, under her present form of 
government. The people deeply sympathize with 
the oppressed nations ; but the aristocracy, which 
has more to say at present in the administration of 
the country than the people, leans to the side of 
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establishments of all sorts. In the warfare between 
Democracy and Aristocracy, between the nation and 
the privileged classes, they have no hesitation in 
choosing their side. But this is a strong additional 
reason for Britain pursuing a peace policy. Divided 
between two opposite tendencies, the cause of liberty 
and the cause of established institutions, Britain will 
always pursue a vacillating, and, what appears to 
other nations, a Machiavellian policy ; though it is 
not the effect of deep design, as they suppose, but 
of infirmity of purpose and distracted counsels. All 
great political prosperity must proceed from a per- 
manent plan ; we are not likely to have a fixed plan 
if a war of principle should arise upon the Continent 
But we might have one great and simple plan, in the 
pursuit of that prosperity which springs from the 
observance of peace. 

Our prosperity has sprung from the favour of 
Providence, raising us up to be the centre of civil 
and religious liberty. The great progress of the 
human race in after times will be traced either to 
Britain or to the British line, in every part of the 
world. They alone are in the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty, and these two liberties, to be 
complete, must go together. Neither freedom can 
long exist without the other, or exert its perfect 
action, unless both coincide. 
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No individual lives for himself alone, and no nation 
exists for itself. To continue prosperous, we must 
diffuse that prosperity amongst others. It is every 
way our interest to do so, politically as well as com- 
mercially. France has become a centre of resistance 
to the aggression of the North. It is our interest 
that her resources should be developed. And no* 
thing could tend more to promote the advantages of 
France, (we speak not of the Emperor,) than an inti- 
mate alliance with England. What the one wants, 
the other can plentifully supply. Nothing more is 
wanting than the application of sufficient skill and 
capital to double the produce of France, and nothing 
more is wanting than the prevalence of civil and 
religious liberty, to remove much of that instability 
and that continued tendency to revolution which 
France has for more than half a century exhibited, 
to the interruption of its own progress, and the 
devastation of the surrounding nations. 

It needs but our peaceful intercourse with South- 
ern and Western Europe, to restore the equilibrium 
between the South and the North. Spain and Por- 
tugal, cultivated as Grenada was by the Moors, would 
recover a higher influence than Spain possessed 
during the showy but unsubstantial grandeur of the 
empire of Charles V. And Italy, intimately united 
with Britain, would replace the capital which she 
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possessed during the time of the Italian Republics, 
and .restore those traces of ancient prosperity which 
are not yet entirely effaced. 

Even with Russia we might be at peace, if we 
would leave the protectorate of Europe to France, 
who would gladly assume the sole honour, and whose 
intervention would be more efficacious without the 
interference of an ally who is somewhat jealous of 
her every movement. Take away Russia, and we 
should soon be at war with France. It is the dark 
shadow which that preponderating power throws 
over the West which stills many rising emotions of 
hostility, and, by the awe which it creates, prolongs 
the period of repose. 

With regard to Turkey, we should beware of 
guaranteeing the integrity of empires which of them- 
selves are falling to pieces. We cannot confer im- 
mortality upon the dying. The only safety for 
Turkey is the infusion into it of a fresh life. The 
soil which that empire desolates, and continues to 
preserve as a wilderness, — cultivated as it was under 
the Jewish and Syrian kings, the Babylonian and 
Assyrian empires, the Lydian monarchy, and the 
free states of Asiatic Greece, — would have possessed 
a population which, if united under one head, would 
have needed no external support, but would have 
been only too formidable to all the surrounding 
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nations. Depopulated as Turkey is, there are men 
enough in it to form armies sufficient to repel any 
attacks of Russia; Their only want is the want of 
officers, and that want we and the French might 
admirably supply. As for material resources, it is 
wonderful how easily the East recovers under a 
mild and firm government, how quickly the villages 
are repeopled, and the wilderness again becomes a 
fruitful field. The great enemies of Turkey are the 
pachas, promoted for their vices, from being the 
pages of former pachas, to continue in their turn the 
ruinous mal-administration of the country ; and by 
their greedy grasp, even under an amended govern- 
ment, to crush and wither every blossom of returning 
prosperity. 

Let us beware of treaties. We lose more by them 
than by all our misconduct in war. A British treaty 
is the sure preliminary to future misunderstandings, 
if not quarrels. Our late treaty with the United 
States, regarding Central America, is a specimen of 
our usual bungling. The treaty is very simple and 
straightforward. Both parties give up all right to 
erect fortresses throughout the regions in dispute, 
and leave Central America free from the pretensions 
of either party. But evidently our government had 
forgotten our possession, or rather occupation, of the 
Bay of Honduras, and our protectorate of an unpre- 
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tending young man, whom we honour with the style 
of the King of the Mosquitoes, though he is living 
comfortably and quietly in our consul's house. To 
make up for past forgetfulness, we bring forward 
claims which, if urged at all, ought to have been 
urged and particularly specified in the treaty itself. 
And this oblivious omission would involve us in a 
war with the United States, if they were as regard- 
less of the national welfare as our statesmen are 
themselves, and as well disposed for war as their 
buccaneering President. 

What was the greatest loss that Britain ever 
encountered in the course of her long and eventful 
history ? Undoubtedly the loss of the United States 
of America, in a contest begun in injustice, and 
carried on by a series of blunders. It was not the 
territorial loss. Had both countries been united as 
one nation to this day, the consequences might be 
very serious at this moment. A free State has a 
right to choose its capital ; and the whole Anglo- 
Saxon empire, if still united on both sides of the 
Atlantic, — as the population of the United States is 
equal, and will soon be superior to Britain, — by a 
small but increasing majority, might reasonably have 
demanded the transference of the seat of empire from 
London to New York or Washington. It is not the 
loss of territory, but the loss of affection that we 
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lament. America, without a civil war, would have 
assumed more and more the exercise, as she pos- 
sessed the right, of self-government ; but there would 
have remained the affection between the parent and 
the offspring, augmenting with distance and time, 
and hallowed by a thousand ancient recollections, 
which would have made America at once the glory 
and the safeguard of Britain in the troublous storms 
that are yet to come. 

The world has never witnessed any prosperity 
like that of the United States, nor have any prayers 
been so abundantly answered as those of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. The blessings pronounced by Jacob 
upon Joseph and Ephraim have been abundantly 
realized. They are growing into a multitude of 
nations with a rapidity which the earth has pro- 
bably never yet witnessed, and the fairest theatre 
that ever yet was spread out to the exertions of 
man is opening for them, in the unrivalled Valley of 
the Mississippi, with its inexhaustible fertility of soil, 
and its unparalleled facility of intercourse. The 
government is of a texture, perhaps, rather too slight 
and pliable, but it admits of unlimited increase ; and 
the joke of Franklin, when comforting the English 
for the blunders of their own government, — " Let 
the worst come to the worst, we will allow you to 
send members to Congress," is a remark which might 
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deserve the serious consideration of many surround- 
ing states. 

We are not surprised that the Americans lay great 
stress on the preservation of the Union. As long as 
that Union remains entire, it banishes war and main- 
tains unrestricted intercourse over a region and over 
an empire that will ultimately exceed the population 
of China. It would be but a moderate computation to 
say that the United States, even without any further 
enlargement of territory, would afford a plentiful sub- 
sistence to between 600,000,000 and 900,000,000 of 
men. Perhaps we might say, without exaggeration, 
that it could support the whole human race that are 
now in existence. The friendship of such a people is 
worth possessing, and we might have it upon easy 
terms. Avoid all the petty squabbles in which our 
Government and the political adventurers on the 
other side of the Atlantic would involve us. Follow 
the simple rule, " Si vis amari, ama." Cherish and 
maintain the deepest affection for them, as for our 
nearest kindred, and consider their country, their 
interests, and their flag, as our own. 

Nor would we wish to confine this policy of affec- 
tion, deeper than that of Macchiavel, to the United 
States, but extend it to all other nations. Consider 
their welfare as closely intertwined with ours, and 
rejoice in the growing prosperity of the nations, as 
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the forerunner of the peace and glory of the latter 
days. 

We have no wish to flatter even the Americans. 
They have one dark spot of guilt upon them ever 
increasing, — the deep stain of Slavery. Slavery is 
a most accursed thing, and will bring down Divine 
vengeance on all who do not clear themselves from 
so aggravated a crime. Even now it affects the 
principles of those who endeavour to palliate that 
which, if not abolished, will prove the ruin of their 
country. 

They have also a political defect in the working 
of their institutions. The right men are not in the 
right place. The rulers are below the average mora- 
lity and intelligence of the country. 

Our proper dominion evidently lies in the East. 
There are regions there, ready to receive every im- 
provement from the hands of Britain ; and they 
are regions beyond the ordinary range of European 
turmoil and war. The Russians evidently covet 
India ; and even our allies, the French, would not 
refuse to share in our possessions, if they could do it 
in a safe and friendly way. But we have a strong * 
country to defend, with a double barrier ; first the 
noble barrier of the Indus, and then the sands after 
the Punjab is crossed, backed by the commanding 
positions in the neighbourhood of Agra and Delhi. 
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The sua of India would also be on our side ; and 
half of an unseasoned army of invaders, with imper- 
fect supplies and accommodation, and exposed to 
perpetual skirmishes, even without a regular battle, 
would quickly find its way to the hospitals, if any 
could be procured. But foresight and a moderate 
expenditure might secure the friendly co-operation 
of the Afghans, if British talent and diplomacy were 
aided with an adequate supply of British gold. 

Africa itself might be at our disposal, had we the 
same energy which the Portuguese possessed at the 
first discovery of the countries beyond the Line. 
Had we an army of 20,000 disciplined blacks, moving 
freely by sea as well as by land, the internal as well 
as external slave-trade might be put an end to, and 
the name of Britain, more formidable than that of 
Abyssinia in the dark ages, might command respect 
and obedience, and be a secure passport through 
the whole of the interior of the Continent. 

But, though amusing, it is an idle employment, 
to be shaping the clouds of the future into Alpine 
eminences and airy castles. We believe in the mor- 
tality of nation.. We hope in the immortality of 
Britain. We agree with M. Thiers with respect to 
France and all other countries. We have no expecta- 
tion that any states will fully develop their resources. 
We disbelieve the permanence of nations ; for we 
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believe in the uniformity of the Laws of Nature. 
The most uniform of these laws is death ; — death to 
individuals, death to nations, death to our own world, 
and to all others which we see shining above us. 
There is no exemption here below from mutability 
and decay. 

Yet religion holds out to nations, as well as to 
individuals, the elixir of immortality. Were the 
people all righteous, they would inherit their lands 
for ever. Did Britain turn to God, God would return 
unto us ; and the prosperity of Britain, upheld by so 
many providences, would melt with a gentle tran- 
sition, like the translation of Enoch and of Elijah, 
without the dark interval of death, into the bright 
dawn of the glory of the latter days. 
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THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


In every part of history, a careful eye may trace 
the leadings of Providence in the issues of events. 
We take as an example the History of the Moors in 
Spain. We term them Moors rather than Arabs, 
because they were a mixed population, blended 
together nearly in the same proportions as we find 
the Moors at the present day. 

Among the conquerors of Spain there were 
numerous Arab tribes, of the purest descent and 
most unmixed blood, from the hills of Yemen or the 
sands of Tehama. There were also Moors, properly 
speaking, converts to Islamism from the mingled 
population that inhabited the towns and plains of 
Northern Africa, with intermingled blood of the 
Lybians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, and 
Vandals. There were also many tribes of uncon- 
taminated Berber origin, as pure and unmixed in 
their descent as the Arabs themselves. All of these 
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joined together might indeed be called Arabian, for 
the Arab faith, lineage, and character predominated. 
Yet they had peculiarities of their own, which dis- 
tinguish the Mograbim, or Arabs of the setting sun, 
from their brethren spread over the East. 

We may dwell for a short time on the Arabs of 
ancient Arabia, as a necessary preface to tracing the 
career of their descendants. The Arabs, at first 
view, might be considered as an unmixed aboriginal 
race ; yet they are the blending of three separate 
lineages. This the Arab writers are generally aware 
of. The noblest Arabs are confessedly the children 
of Ishmael. A still more ancient and perhaps more 
numerous branch are the descendants of Joktan, or, 
as the Arabians term him, Eahtan. A third source 
of the population is justly pointed out by the Arabs, 
as having a marked difference of character from the 
true Arabians ; of whose origin they confess their 
ignorance, but whom we, from the Bible, may pro- 
nounce to be Cushites, connecting the Cush of Baby- 
lon with the Cushites of Meroe and the Upper Nile. 
These latter tribes have retained customs which are 
akin to those of the ancient Babylonians, and which 
are altogether abhorrent from the honour and usages 
of the pure Arabian race. 

It was most unlikely, humanly speaking, that the 
Arabs should subdue a larger portion of the earth 
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than even the Roman legions. They were generally 
considered an unwarlike people. They seemed often 
blended in the imagination of Western Europe with 
the " imbelles Indos," the unwarlike Indians ; those 
Indians being the tenants of the Happy Arabia, 
deriving their name of Indians from their com- 
plexion and their intercourse with India Proper, 
rather than from their lineage. When the Romans 
in the Augustan times invaded Arabia, they met 
with no resistance from the natives, though an in- 
superable resistance from the climate and country. 
Only about a score fell in battle, though thousands 
were swept away by the physical difficulties of the 
march. 

The early inhabitants of Arabia had but one 
defence to oppose to the invader, but a most 
effectual one. It was the advice of the prophet, — 
" Dwell deep." They could retire to the inner wells 
of the wilderness, and suffer heat and thirst,, famine 
and disease, to do the work of the lance, the scimi- 
tar, and the bow, upon their enemies. It was pro- 
bably this deep and internal security which prevent- 
ed them from cultivating, to any great degree, the 
arts of war. Not but that blood was freely shed 
throughout the whole Arabian peninsula. But it 
was by the avenger of blood long lurking for his 
victim ; or the tribes lying in ambush to balance 
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" the Tar," or the long account subsisting between 
different nations for the loss of life or the loss of 
property. 

We might cite authorities for the warlike as well 
as the unwarlike account of the ancient Arabs. 
This difference of opinion we think may be explained. 
The tribes who lived on the borders of Arabia, and 
conterminous with the great empires, served their 
powerful neighbours either for pay, plunder, or vas- 
salage, and formed the most efficient light cavalry 
of those early times ; if we might apply the term of 
cavalry to those who at first were mounted upon the 
fleetest dromedaries of the desert, though they were 
afterwards equipped with steeds, whose pedigree is 
derived from the royal studs of Solomon the son of 
David. 

This change to a military character, which first 
prevailed among the tribes bordering on the great 
empires, and among the subjects of Zenobia and 
her husband in the transitory kingdom of Palmyra, 
spread deep into the Arabian wilderness from another 
cause. The increase of internal commerce, of which 
Mecca the Great was the centre, changed the skir- 
mishing forays of the wandering tribes into standing 
fights. The merchants of Mecca naturally became 
warriors, and had to defend the merchandise of 
Damascus with the scimitars of Damascus ; and the 
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same commerce which procured wealth to be de- 
fended, raised up poets to celebrate the onset and 
the defence, and to spread the martial spirit through 
the most distant tribes. Arabia quitted its com- 
paratively peaceful habits ; and " the Thousand 
Battles of the Days of Darkness/' as the Arab 
writers term them, and the verses with which those 
battles were recounted, prepared the Arabians for 
foreign conquest, whenever some eminent leader 
should unite the hundred thousand lances of the 
desert, and array them under one banner for the 
subjugation of the surrounding nations of apostate 
Christendom. 

The modern writers of the history of the Saracens, 
and of the conquests which took place after the 
death of Mahomet, do not seem sufficiently to attend 
to the want of written documents on which to ground 
the narrative of those earlier transactions. The Per- 
sians being utterly defeated and driven into remote- 
ness or exile, could scarcely be expected to give 
any accurate account of the circumstances of their 
fall. Heraclius, after his brilliant wars in Persia, 
by which, however, he weakened the forces of both 
empires, seems to have left Syria to its fate, resign- 
ing it to the feeble defence of its local militia. The 
Arabs confess that they have no written documents, 
but trust to the oral and traditional reports of the 
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earlier champions of Islam ; a circumstance which 
sufficiently accounts for the tales of wonder and the 
air of romance which pervade their early history. 

An examination of the attendant circumstances 
would greatly diminish the improbability of some 
of the reported occurrences. For example, — we 
hear of battles which lasted many days between 
the Arabs and the Persians. The Persians were 
not in the habit of standing so long a conflict, nor 
were the Arabs capable of sustaining the loss of a 
very great number of men ; their armies appear to 
have been by no means so innumerable as tradition 
would represent. But every difficulty is explained 
by the Arabian mode of fighting. The real battle 
was preceded by several days' skirmishing. In these 
skirmishes, the admirable training and unrivalled 
fleetness of their horses gave them every advantage ; 
and the enemy were at once fatigued by ceaseless 
alarms, and overawed by partial losses. Whenever 
the opposing host appeared shaken or wavering, 
then, like the burst of the whirlwind, came the final 
charge, " Victory or Paradise ;" and the battle which 
was said to have lasted many days might be decided 
in . single W. 

The providence of God had decreed the success 
of the Arabians, and events under the Divine con- 
trol had smoothed the way for their rapid progress. 
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The Persian empire, in the last stage of decrepitude 
and decay, was, in addition to this, falling to pieces 
from internal dissensions. The degenerate empire 
of Constantinople, after depriving Syria and Egypt 
of national spirit and local defence, appeared for a 
time to leave them quietly to their fate. The first 
real and permanent resistance which the advancing 
Arabs found, proceeded from the independent tribes 
of the Turkish race, from the rocky heights of 
Taurus, and from the rising energy of the Mauri- 
tanians around Mount Atlas, whose unsubdued spirit 
had survived the domination of Rome. 

Another important circumstance in the conquest 
of the Arabs, which does not seem sufficiently to 
have been attended to, was the mode of encamping 
their armies. The first military emigrants who bade 
a final farewell to their native Arabia, spread in a 
circle round Cufa, or domiciled themselves in the 
towns or palaces of Syria ; to the regret of many, 
who preferred, to all the luxury of civilisation, the 
simple life of the tent, and the free air of the 
desert. 

The second great military advance spread in a 
broad band round the length and breadth of Khora- 
san, and as far as the neighbouring Turkish realms ; 
and, if we may believe tradition, some of the sheikhs 
and emirs penetrated the defiles of Caucasus, and 
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became the source of the future chivalrous nobles 
and princes of Circassia. 

Towards the west the stream of emigration was 
continuous, and some of the purest blood of Arabia 
became Mograbim, or dwellers toward the setting 
sun. We have not seen any distinct list of all the 
tribes of ancient Arabia, and we suppose them less 
perfect in the genealogy of their men than of their 
horses. But if there were such a list, it would be 
curious to trace their emigration to the east and to 
the west, to the north and to the south. Such a 
map of Arab wanderings would lead to curious con- 
clusions. We believe there are more of the pure 
blood of the Eoreish to be found in Africa than in 
Arabia itself. From such a list we would have to 
exclude most of the pretended descendants of the 
Prophet, the most numerous but the most spurious 
progeny among the Moslem. 

We think that much of Saracenic history cannot 
be thoroughly comprehended, without an observation 
which has escaped the notice of most, if not all, 
the historians. There are two elements in Arabian 
history; the aristocratic and the theocratic. The 
tendency of pure Islamism was to level all distinc- 
tions, and to leave nothing but God, the Prophet, 
and the Believers. This would have formed a pure 
theocracy. But in Arabia, where everything was 
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patriarchal, it was impossible to efface the power of 
the emirs and the elders of the tribes. Had the 
theocratic element prevailed, Ali would inevitably 
have succeeded Mahomet as his caliph, vicar, and 
successor upon earth ; and the sceptre would have 
remained in the long line of the true and lineal 
descendants of the Prophet. But the very claim of 
Divine right was opposed to the existing patriarchal 
authority of the tribes ; and the sceptre was trans- 
ferred from the line of the Prophet to the house of 
Ommiah, his hereditary enemies, but who, as the 
head of Mecca, after the divisions in Mahomet's 
family, represented the aristocracy of the tribes, and 
who reigned, by the favour of the elders, in opposi- 
tion to the designation and intentions of the Prophet. 
This discordance between two opposing powers — the 
political and the religious — runs through the whole 
history of the Arabians, caused the division between 
the house of Ommiah and the house of Abbas, and 
occasioned the division between the Sonnites and the 
Sheeites, — the orthodox who adhere to the first poli- 
tical Caliphs, and the heterodox who adhere to the 
divine right of Ali and his descendants. 

The house of Ommiah, who were political rather 
than religious converts, greatly altered the character 
of the Arabians who were settled beyond the bounds 
of Arabia ; so that the Bedouin who remained in his 
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Original seats, and the Arabian dweller of the cities, 
became nearly two distinct nations after the lapse of 
a few generations. We have the change distinctly 
marked in the verses of the old Arabians. Mowiah, 
— who was considered but a political Moslem by many 
of the more fanatical party, — is despised as an effemi- 
nate coxcomb, by his wife, who sighs for her tent 
and the free air of the desert, — and is insulted as a 
bigot for restricting the future heir of the Caliphate 
in the use of wine, by his son, who boasts that his 
father's prohibition gave an additional -zest to the 
flowing goblet. The occasional verses of the Arabs, 
like the extempore productions of the Spanish Muse, 
have the great charm and value of perpetuating the 
passing feelings of the moment, in careless verses, 
but which survive the lapse of years and the changes 
of nations. 

It is remarkable at once how retentive and how 
oblivious is popular fable among the Arabs. We 
may give an instance in the case of Zobeidah in 
the Arabian Tales. She is represented at once as 
a marvellous adventuress, and yet as treating the 
Caliph Al-Rashid on a footing of equality. The 
tales are most false with respect to her history, but 
most true with respect to her position. As in the 
case of Sarah and Abraham, Zobeidah had rights 
and possessions of her own. She was the cousin of 
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Haroun Al-Rashid, the daughter of his uncle, a 
former Caliph, and a co-heiress of the house of 
Abbas. 

The forces of the Arabians consisted chiefly of 
cavalry, though not entirely, for they brought some 
good infantry along with them. To such an army 
fortresses and mountain ranges presented great 
obstacles. The Arabs swept over the vast pla- 
teau of Persia, and even of Southern Tartary, but 
they were detained by the crumbling fortresses 
of Syria, though these were only defended by a local 
militia ; and the stream of invasion was often turned 
aside by the rocky barrier of Taurus. When they 
cleared the mountain frontier, and again had free 
course over the table lands of Asia Minor, they met 
with a barrier still more difficult to overcome in the 
Bosphorus ; and, though they built several fleets, 
Constantinople, with its fortifications, completely 
closed to them the entrance of Southern Europe ; 
and it was only a few piratical hordes that could 
ravage the coasts of Italy, or find a temporary 
entrance into Switzerland* But on the side of 
Spain the danger was much more alarming ; and 
Christendom, attacked unexpectedly in the rear, 
had nearly suffered there a total overthrow. 

The conquerors of the North, when they entered 
Central Europe, augmented in population in their 
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new seats, but forgot the use of arms. Luxury 
makes speedier havoc with barbarians than even 
with degenerate civilized nations. The former are 
not disposed to beat their swords into ploughshares, 
but, cultivating neither the arts of war nor of peace, 
live entirely upon the toils of others, and are dis- 
solved in indolence, or sunk in the lowest depths of 
vice. The Goths of Spain formed no exception to 
the general dissolution of the Northern invaders, 
and were ready to fall to pieces, both from civil con- 
tentions and immoderate luxury. The firm phalanx, 
-which Odin waa supposed to have given inspired 
directions to form, and which often withstood the 
disciplined shock of the Roman legions, — was sup- 
planted by a miscellaneous crowd, of . which the 
front might be gorgeously armed, while the rear was 
only provided with poles and scythes. Such was 
the army of Roderick which he opposed to the rapid 
evolutions of the Arabian and Mauritania^ horse. 

The Arabians were the predicted punishment 
of idolatrous Christendom, styling themselves the 
scourges of the great Christian apostasy. It was 
the Divine intention that Constantinople should not 
be overturned by the first woe of the Arabs, but by 
the second woe of the Turkish invasions. Yet it 
seemed necessary to warn even that part of Chris- 
tendom which was spared, of its imminent danger. 
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Europe was on the brink of ruin, and yet, by 
a variety of providences, escaped the impending 
fate. 

Numbers are not much to be trusted to, and are 
generally exaggerated, yet the force of the Gothic 
army probably reached to nearly 80,000 men. It 
was collecting for many weeks from every part of 
Spain, but the greater part of it was an undisciplined 
and ill-armed rabble. The Moorish army was pro- 
bably as inferior in numbers as it was superior in 
experience and equipments. Its exact force does 
not seem even to have been guessed. It was greatly 
exaggerated by the Goths, who were seized with a 
species of panic, and who considered it to be innu- 
merable ; the rapid marches and quick evolutions of 
the cavalry, and their own terror, preventing them 
from rightly estimating the number of their op- 
ponents. From various considerations, we should 
suppose that the first Moorish army which overcame 
King Roderick, amounted to between 20,000 and 
30,000 men, who were afterwards reinforced by 
about 15,000 additional troops, under Musa. 

Rapidity makes up for the want of numbers ; and 
nothing could exceed the velocity of the Moorish 
horse. The strongest towns threw open their gates, 
and yielded to a safe and honourable capitulation, 
which appeared to have been faithfully observed by 
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the victors, according to the concise direction of 
Mahomet, " the Koran, the tribute, or the sword." 
But when the tribute was paid, which seems not to 
have been so onerous as the heavy taxes of the Ro- 
mans or the impositions of the Goths, the lives, the 
properties, and even the religion of the vanquished, 
were secured. Everywhere there were some con- 
verts to Islam ; seldom were they very numerous. 
The bold, the reckless, the discontented, and those 
especially who had quarrelled with their families ; 
men who had little religion before they joined the 
standard of the Prophet, now with new manners, as 
well as a new faith, began a new life. The effemi- 
nate Christian Syrian became at once a hardy com- 
panion of the warrior of the desert. 

But, in general, the Christians were contented to 
surrender their arms and horses, and peacefully and 
prosperously to cultivate the earth, and, amid the 
contempt of the martial Unitarians, still to call upon 
saints and dumb idols, who had not profited them 
in their day of trial and calamity, but had rather 
been the cause of all their degradation and distresses. 

Had it not been for the barriers which Providence 
interposed, the road was everywhere open for Arab 
invasion. The Arab plan of campaign was similar 
to the Arab plan of battle ; as a battle began with 
many skirmishes, so a campaign with many plunder? 
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ing excursions. The Christians of the South of 
Europe had small powers of resistance, before the 
rise of. Charlemagne's family. The kingdoms of the 
Northern conquerors were in a state of decided de- 
cay ; but even before their inconsiderable powers 
of resistance could be brought into action, a plun- 
dering expedition of Arabs would scour across the 
open country, discover the nakedness of the land as 
to any means of defence, and return with a rich 
booty without being intercepted. 

The views of the Arabs were much directed to 
the conquest of France ; and they began, as their 
wont was, with plundering expeditions. They seem 
to have considered the south of France their own by 
right of succession. It had formerly belonged to their 
present subjects, the conquered Goths. In conse- 
quence, one of their first attempts was to seize upon 
Narbonne and the Narbonnaise. Only seven years 
after the victory over the Goths at Xeres, there was 
an undoubted expedition of the Arabs into France, 
but that was probably not the first. Though un- 
noticed by many Arabian writers, Musa himself, in 
the very first moments of overrunning the Spanish 
Peninsula, must have made a sudden irruption into 
Gaul. In a conversation with the Caliph, too char- 
acteristic not to be generally genuine, Musa describes 
the qualities of the nations with whom he had been 
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engaged in war. They are accurately and vividly 
painted, and at the conclusion, he mentions the fierce 
and brave onset of the French, as being in strong 
contrast with their deep discouragement after a 
defeat. 

Now, had the Moors immediately effected a per- 
manent settlement in the south of France, (and 
there was little to hinder them amid the degeneracy 
of the descendants of Clovis,) the whole of Southern 
Europe might have been speedily at their disposal. 
Any army then existing in the south of Europe 
would have been swept away before the simultaneous 
charge of 50,000 veteran Arab cavalry, like the 
sand of the wilderness before the blast of the 
desert. 

What then protected Europe ? Under the pro- 
vidence of God, the Caliphs themselves. Musa, — 
who would have carried the standard of the Prophet 
far and wide with unexampled rapidity, and who 
could have been supplied with every reinforcement, 
if needed, from his three heroic sons, Abd-el-azis in 
Spain, and the two other brothers in Africa, — was 
degraded, beaten with rods, and his three sons 
assassinated, by order of the Caliph, fearful of the 
genius and great power of the family. And thus 
the Caliph became the real saviour of Southern 
Gaul, from his own armies and his own dominion. 
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Though the Arab armies chiefly consisted of 
cavalry, yet their excellence in that one arm was 
so complete, that victory would scarcely have cost 
them a struggle till they encountered the dense 
phalanx of the German or the Scandinavian infantry. 
Their horses were swift as the wind, and admirably 
trained. Their horsemen were at once light and 
muscular, and their scimitars had the razor-edge of 
the blades of Damascus. There was nothing want- 
ing but perseverance in some well-digested plan of 
conquest, with generals of genius and experience to 
carry it into execution. 

Christendom owed much to the perpetual change 
of the Emir or Governor of Spain. It was also 
greatly indebted to the greedy and grasping spirit 
of the Emir Alhaur, who, leaving both Moslem and 
Christian Spain in a flame of discontent at his exac- 
tions, sought for more plunder in the south of France, 
and gave Pelayo an opportunity of rising in the 
Asturias, and profiting by his unpopularity. After 
this there were two points of danger, two storm- 
quarters, to distract the Arabs ; the mountain war- 
fare of the Asturias, on the one hand, where their 
cavalry could only act with great disadvantage, and 
where the poverty of the mountaineers presented 
little tp tempt their avidity ; while, on the other 
hand, incursions into Gaul were favourable for the 
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operations of cavalry, and afforded them a rich 
booty in each successive campaign. 

Of course Gaul had the preference. But there the 
Arabs met with frequent reverses. Their continued 
success had injured their tactics. They proceeded to 
the final shock before they had sufficiently shaken the 
opposing infantry, by previous tentative skirmishes. 
In these shocks both the emirs and the sheikhs ex- 
posed themselves too much, as if the victory were to 
depend on their personal efforts, rather than upon the 
skilful heading of their squadrons. Alsama perished 
at Toulouse, and many of the heads of tribes along 
with him, by rushing on the points of the French 
spears ; and the whole Saracen army might have 
been lost but for the calm and wise conduct of the 
subordinate general, Abderahman, who brought back 
the remains of the army successfully to Spain. But 
Abderahman, though declared Emir, was speedily 
supplanted by the intrigues which were perpetually 
prevailing ; and Ambisa, undeterred by the fate of 
Alsama, was in his turn mortally wounded in too 
rash an assault. 

When Abderahman, after some interval, was re- 
stored to the government of Spain, during two years 
he made every preparation for the security of Spain 
and the complete subjugation of Gaul ; and with a 
larger army than the Arabs had yet sent forth, and 
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with his own superior military talents, the path of 
conquest seemed smooth before him. But their early 
success was the cause of their subsequent difficulties. 
They swept over the south of France, and became 
overladen with booty. At the entrance of the cam- 
paign they were swift as eagles, but before the close 
of their course they became heavy as vultures over- 
gorged with prey. Abderahman was fully aware of 
the difficulty of his situation, but, stricken with the 
infatuation which precedes great reverses, he had 
neither the decision to make his army deposit or 
destroy their plunder, nor, if he could do neither, to 
restrict the career of conquest in advance. He had 
France, to the south of the Loire, at his feet ; but as 
Charles Martel was approaching with all the collected 
veterans of the North, he committed what appeared 
to be the great error of storming and plundering 
Tours, and then engaging in a decisive action, under 
great disadvantages, with that celebrated leader of 
the Franks. 

The battle was fought, say the Arab historians, 
on the banks of the Owar. The French writers 
dispute what river was meant, though no Arab 
characters could express more distinctly than "El 
Owar " the French sound of the Loire. 

No battle has made a greater noise in mediaeval 
history than the battle of Tours, surrounded in legend 
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with a number of imaginary accompaniments; but 
the plain circumstances attending it, place it even in 
a more providential light. In fact, it was not a battle 
but a skirmish. Charles Martel and the Franks, 
being unaware of the great advantages they had 
gained, considered that they had merely repelled 
a preliminary attack, and expected the decisive 
battle on the following day. But the great Ab- 
derahman had fallen in the abortive assault, and 
the chiefs of the tribes around him ; just like his 
predecessor, Alsama, whose rashness he had wit- 
nessed and so admirably remedied. The Arabs, 
intent on preserving their booty, and discouraged 
by the fall of so many leaders, fled from the land 
of Destiny, as France appeared to them, and scat- 
tering over the country, were many of them, cut 
off in detail. It took many years to perceive the 
full amount of the disasters of the Arabs, and 
subsequent history does not so much describe the 
real action, as the magnificent results that attended 
a very partial conflict. 

The death of Abderahman actually decided the 
contest for Gaul. Hopes of plunder might remain 
to the Arabs ; none of subjugation. The revolt of 
Africa,— the power of the Carlo vingian race, — the con- 
tinued seditions among the Spanish Emirs themselves, 
— the growth of the Christian mountain monarchies, 
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— all prevented the repetition of the effort which 
Abderahman had made, upon the same promising 
scale. 

The great monarchies of the East are generally 
the models of despotism. Everything holds of the 
Crown. The proprietors of the land are but the 
tenants of the king. There is no proper aristo- 
cracy ; the chiefs of the tribes being but despots in 
miniature, isolated from each other by hereditary 
feuds, and unable to temper the royal decrees, by 
combined counsel or combined resistance. 

All theories, however, receive modifications in 
practice. The despotisms of the East have their 
checks and limitations ; and the despotic power of 
the Caliphs in Spain was often very limited indeed 
The Caliphate ought to have been the purest des- 
potism, each of the monarchs being the supposed 
representative of Mahomet. But in Spain there 
were the elements of a mixed government, the heads 
of the tribes exerting much local authority. Forty- 
seven Sheikhs elected the Ommiade Caliph of Spain, 
in opposition to the Abbaside Caliphs of Damascus 
and Bagdad ; and had all the shiekhs concurred, 
they would have amounted nearly to the number of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, the seventy Elders of Israel 

The heads of the tribes formed the aristocratic, 
the great towns the democratic, element. Toledo, for 
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example, had all the turbulence, if not the freedom 
of the democracy of Athens ; and it is remarkable 
that both the Christian and the Jewish population 
appeared to join in the political agitations of the 
Moslem inhabitants. Other cities showed the same 
tendency to insurrection, and an equal impatience 
of the orders emanating from the centre of power. 

If no regulated liberty, there was much at least 
of a wild spirit of independence ; and this universal 
fermentation of the minds of men throughout Spain, 
gave rise to as much activity of thought, and to as 
many writers in the Peninsula, as in Republican 
^Greece itself. Every town possessed its poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers, such as they were. It 
was not in numbers, but in excellence, that they fell 
short of the literature of classic days. 

All this was a double advantage to Christendom. 
It riveted the attention of the Spanish Arabs upon 
Spain itself, and its troubles ; and, from the advances 
which they made in literature and art, they became 
the benefactors of Christendom in peaceful pursuits, 
instead of spreading over it the ravages of war. 

While the Caliphate remained in its unity under 
the house of Ommiah, during the greater part of 
the first century of the Hegira, its dominions con- 
siderably surpassed in extent the empire of Trajan ; 
stretching from the heart of Tartary to the recesses 
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of Africa and the Bock of Lisbon. But power dif- 
fused from the centre of Damascus, over so vast, a 
circumference, soon became feeble at the extre- 
mities, the distant governors were dreaming of inde- 
pendence, and civil wars were becoming inevitable, 
when the emissaries of the house of Abbas gave the 
Arab mind a new and religious direction ; and a 
rival caliph of the family of the Prophet, descended 
from his uncle Abbas, acquired undisputed posses- 
sion of the East. 

The accession of the Abbasides to power might 
be considered as a compromise between the religious 
and the political Moslem. The direct descendants 
of the Imauns, of Ali, and of Mahomet, might 
seem to have the fairest claims, if the house of 
Ommiah were deposed; but a compromise is the 
most usual of political combinations ; and the party 
of Ali's descendants seem to have waved their 
claims in favour of the house of Abbas, when their 
wrongs were avenged by the extinction of the 
Ommiades. 

In the west, and. in Spain in particular, the Om- 
miade party was strong among the descendants of 
the generals who had been appointed by the first 
caliphs to conquer and to rule over the remote 
regions of the west; and the choice of an Om- 
miade caliph was prevalent, though not unanimous, 
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among the tribes in Spain. Thus the danger of 
Moslem conquest was still further diminished by 
two rival caliphs seeking to weaken each other's 
authority ; and it was a sufficient inducement for 
the caliph of the East to court the friendship of the 
Emperor of the Franks, because Charlemagne was 
carrying on a sort of war with the Caliph of $paiii. 

The efforts of Charlemagne to establish an autho- 
rity beyond the Pyrenees were neither continuous 
nor well-directed. He was not weir circumstanced 
to effect the liberation of the Christians, nor, per- 
haps, had he any determined plan. We must recol- 
lect that the centre of his power was not Paris, but 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The heart of his influence lay 
in Northern France and Southern. Germany. The 
inhabitants to the south of the Loire were subject, 
but not friendly, and were decidedly different in 
manners and feelings from Frankish France. ; The 
soldiers of Charlemagne were rather a feudal militia 
than a regular army, were ill fitted for distant and 
lengthened expeditions, and. by no means so nume- 
rous as might be supposed from. the extent of his 
dominions. He had many more subjects than sol- 
diers ; and the losses in his ranks were great, from 
the continued cross-marchings from the forests of 
Northern Germany to the defiles of the Pyrenees 
and the plains of Italy. The weakening effects of 
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distance were strongly indicated by the easy con- 
quest of the Northern Lombards, and, on the other 
hand, the protracted and successful resistance of the 
Southern Lombards of Naples, a much weaker body. 
The structure of his armies prevented him from 
consolidating distant conquests. 

But, though Charlemagne gained little for himself 
in Spain, he gave a new impetus to the small Christian 
states that were increasing among the Spanish moun- 
tains. He did not, however, greatly conciliate the 
Christian mountaineers ; they quickly perceived that, 
if Charlemagne had been successful, it was not liberty 
they had to expect, but only a change of masters ; and 
this feeling was strongly manifested at Roncesvalles, 
where the rear of Charlemagne suffered more from 
the Christian Basques than it had done from the Mos- 
lem armieg. 

It is remarkable how, in dark ages, great events 
are often covered with a pall of oblivion, while partial 
victories or disasters are preserved and magnified 
by song and tradition. The victory of Tours on 
the one side, and the rout of Roncesvalles on the 
other, are both seen through a greatly magnified 
medium. It was the baggage and plunder of Charle- 
magne, partly by way of reprisals, partly in exercis- 
ing the right of toll, that was the cause of the attack 
in the gorges of the Pyrenees. And the wounds 
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or death of Roland, the prefect or warden of the 
marches of Brittany, (himself, if we may judge from 
the name, a Breton, and celebrated in the Breton 
lays, the source of fable and poetry to the future 
French romances,) and the songs which lamented 
him, have conferred so undue importance upon a 
French disaster. 

The civil wars of the first Spanish caliphs, and 
the peace and prosperity enjoyed by the latter, 
alike contributed to the security of Christendom. 
The great Arab vizier and warrior, Almanzor, in 
the latter part of the caliphate, demanded of his 
friend, — " How many real warriors do you reckon in 
this large army ? A thousand V — " By no manner 
of means."—" Five hundred T— " Nothing like it." 
— " Say how many, then, at once V — " Three " — 
* It is time, then/' said the vizier, " that we should 
be looking better to our exercise, our arms, and our 
horses." And under Almanzor the Moorish Spani- 
ards became again a warlike people. 

The Spanish Christians had also greatly improved 
in the art of war, and increased alike in numbers 
and in discipline. To the light cavalry of the Moors 
they opposed a line of steel-clad warriors, who stead- 
fastly met the shock of the Moslem, and often re- 
pelled it To such an extent were they successful 
that the Moors adopted the armour of the Chris- 
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tians. This we think was a decided mistake. The 
armour and the tactics of the Christians were excel- 
lent for defence ; but victory depends upon impetus, 
and, if we may use the expression, momentum ; and 
the momentum is the joint produce of the velocity 
and the weight. The Arab cavalry were inferior in 
weight to the Christian, but their velocity more than 
made up the difference; and had their discipline 
enabled them to impinge with their whole mass on 
the mail-clad squadrons of the Christians, the force 
of the attack would have prevailed over the solidity 
of the defence. But the Arab cavalry was not a 
thoroughly trained body, out and out ; it contained 
a number of select warriors, more or less, according 
to the varying prevalence of war or peace, but the 
great body were not sufficiently trained to combined 
manoeuvres. 

We must pause for a moment at the contrasted 
appearance of Moslem Spain and Christian Europe. 
The religion of Mahomet is not favourable either to 
the development of mind or the material prosperity 
of mankind. The earth has everywhere withered 
under the two contemporary curses of Popery and 
Mahometanism, when left to their full unchecked 
influence. But if we look to the Arabs in Spain, 
as compared with the pretended Christianity of the 
Peninsula, we shall see it was far the lighter curse 
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of the two. Neither the Mahometans nor the Papists 
were moral nations ; nor should we care to describe 
or to characterize the vices either of the harem or 
the monastery, the seclusion of each veiling unspeak- 
able crimes. But while the Romanists of Spain were 
directing their prayers to the deified Virgin, and 
to demons or the spirits of dead men departed, the 
Moslem were calling upon the one God, of many of 
whose natural attributes they had no very inadequate 
conception. His unity, power, presence, and pre- 
science, were deeply impressed upon their minds ; 
and almost all their kings would have followed the 
example of the sovereign of Grenada, who, when 
he was saluted by his subjects with the title of 
Conqueror or Galib, exclaimed, " There is no 
Galib but Allah!" and expressed this just maxim 
upon his shield as the device of himself and his 
descendants. 

The Moslem, however, in opposition to the precepts 
of Mahomet, and the spirit of the Koran, though 
in full accordance with the Roman Catholics, laid 
great stress on the influence or intercession of pre- 
tended saints, and offered up very suspicious prayers 
near their tombs. Mahomet, also, in their minds, 
seemed to assume a place somewhat similar to that 
of the Virgin Mary ; and to be the Vicar of Allah in 
heaven, as the Caliph was of Mahomet upon earth. 
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Still, the paganism which had crept in among the 
Moslem made not the same progress which it did 
among the Catholics ; and the Wahabees, had they 
been true reformers, would have had less to alter 
than Luther and Calvin in bringing back their fol- 
lowers to their primitive creed. 

The Moslem of Spain were very superior to the 
degenerate Christians in intellectual cultivation ; 
and this was in part owing to their greater spirit 
of toleration. Jews and Christians enjoyed much 
more liberty under the Moslem and the Caliphs, 
than they would have possessed under the rule of 
the Popes and the persecuting kings of Christendom. 
Considerable divergence from the established creed 
was permitted, or at least passed over, among the 
Moslem themselves ; and, though a few fanatics 
might call for the sword, yet philosophers, who 
bowed with deeper reverence to Aristotle than to 
Mahomet, among the Saracens were not only pro- 
tected from violence, but loaded with royal favours. 

Spain has had no such days of liberality and 
prosperity, as it enjoyed under the Caliphs, and 
under the kings of Grenada. How different was 
the condition of Spain, even in the illustrious days 
of the Emperor Charles V., compared with the cul- 
tivation and the population which spread around the 
residences of the sovereigns of Cordova, or the im- 
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mense garden that opened out to the view from the 
palace of the Alhambra. The difference between 
the Moorish and the Christian sovereigns is well 
marked by the additions which Charles Y. made 
to the Alhambra itself; like the buildings of the 
Goths placed in juxtaposition to the edifices of 
Rome. 

Yet we would not wish to exaggerate the merits 
of the Arabs. They were a very ingenious, but by 
no means a very profound or original race. Under 
the patronage of the Caliphs, they were the ready 
recipients of a former civilisation, but never reached 
the high landmark of their masters, nor ever with 
one single advancing wave, at the highest flood-tide 
of their prosperity, went beyond them. There is 
one mistake of the Arab writers we would wish 
to correct, — they do not attribute their excellent 
knowledge of agriculture to their own discoveries, 
but to their translations of the writings of the 
Chaldeans. These Chaldean writings were by no 
means original. They had no connexion with the 
ancient Chaldeans, but were simply translations 
by the Nestorians from the Greek. 

The great power of the Christians in the north of 
Spain, consisted in the refluence of the Christian 
population upon the mountains of Asturias and the 
North. When the tide of Arab invasion gave way, 
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and returned further and further towards the South, 
part of the ensuing weakness of the Spanish monarchy 
consisted in the diffusion of its formerly pent-up 
population. Valladolid never fully recovered, — and 
the same was the case with the other towns of the 
North, — the vacancy occasioned by the colonies 
they sent out to re-occupy the towns of Andalusia, 
when they were re-conquered from the Moors. 
Other nations would quickly have filled up the void, 
but everything in Spain is stationary and stagnant. 
They were a thinly peopled nation of lazy soldiers, 
who, when not actually engaged in war, thought 
only of idling away their time, and had no mind to 
turn their hands to peaceful industry. What the 
Arabs had left a sheep-walk, after the manner of the 
wandering shepherds of the East, remained with the 
Spaniards a pastoral wilderness still. But the gar- 
dens of the Arabs were not kept up, nor their 
admirable system of irrigation. The Spaniards 
made no inroads upon the wilderness, but the 
wilderness everywhere made inroads upon them ; 
like the sands of Egypt gradually swallowing up the 
fertile fields. 

Grenada, a little while before the establishment 
of the celebrated Moorish kingdom, was so thickly 
populated with Christians that it had great hopes 
of throwing off the yoke. But, being ill seconded 
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by the Christian kings, it relapsed under the 
authority of the Moors. Then there was a remark- 
able current and counter -current of population. 
The Christians of Grenada had to emigrate, and 
filled up the void at Saragossa and other towns of 
the North, occasioned by the expulsion of the Sara- 
cens there ; who, in their turn, came to fill up the 
void occasioned at Grenada by the secession of 
the Christians. Thus there was a counterpart in 
Moorish history to that of the early Christians ; and 
as the Christians were concentrated in the valleys 
of the Pyrenees and the Asturian hills, so now the 
Moors were concentrated in the plains beneath the 
snowy ranges of the Sierra Nevada. 

For many centuries the Moors had been masters 
of the country, yet they were scarcely degenerated. 
Though civilized to the utmost of the times they 
lived in, they were as ready as ever to quit the 
labours of the loom, or the cultivation of the garden, to 
follow the Standard of the Prophet in the defence of 
Islam. It could not be expected that the dwellers in 
the lanes of Grenada should have the same hardihood 
as the inhabitants of the Sierra Nevada ; and neither 
the one nor the other, considering the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their country, were sufficiently trained 
as a militia who can be called out at any moment ; 
and consequently they were subject to panics at any 
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reverse of fortune. But they were headed by a 
chivalry, as able to manage the horse, the lance, and 
the scimitar, as the select warriors who congregated 
themselves together in Africa, at the voice of Musa, 
for the first invasion of Spain. Nor was the last 
Musa, the latest champion of Grenada, inferior to 
the first conqueror of the Peninsula. And though 
he felt that Allah and destiny had pronounced the 
doom of his country, yet, with as bold a heart as 
the first, after trying in vain to rouse his country- 
men, he sallied out alone in complete armour from 
the gate of Grenada, and disappeared for ever, with- 
out leaving a trace behind him ; a type of the genius 
of his country. 

It is a striking illustration of the denunciation of 
prophecy, — " One woe is past ; another woe cometh 
quickly ;" that the woe of the Saracenic invasion 
was just finally closing, in the approaching fall of 
Grenada, when the second woe was fully poured 
out in the taking of Constantinople ; and the closing 
of Europe's danger from the West, was accom- 
panied by the complete opening, in the East, of 
the path of Turkish aggression. 

The fall of the Moorish dominion was as romantic 
as its commencement ; and few passages of history 
equal the decline and extinction of the Moslem power 
in Spain. Romance blends with history in the popu- 
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lar legends and the Moorish ballads ; but the true 
history itself is as romantic as the lays which express 
the regrets of the last of the Moors. Spain, in the 
brightest days of her Christian monarchy, has never 
been able to rival the prosperity of the little king- 
dom of Grenada. If she had ever done so, how 
different would have been her after history ! Then 
she would have possessed double or triple the greatest 
number of her Christian inhabitants ; and a nation 
of cavaliers would have sprung to the saddle, setting 
at defiance the most formidable efforts of her greatest 
external enemies. 

As it is, the eye in Spain rests upon the past 
more than the present ; and the ruins of a single 
Moorish castle draw the thoughts from the actual 
state of things, back to the receding past. There 
are no living traces of the ancient conquerors of 
the country ; not one Arab treads the soil of 
Spain. Where are even their graves ? There still 
exist the mouldering vestiges of their former gran- 
deur and power. The imagination alone tenants 
these lonely dwellings with the shades of their for- 
mer proprietors. The mysterious Arab beauty, 
who guards or reveals the hidden treasures of for- 
mer days, still returns by moonlight to the Moorish 
castles of Portugal. And the Saracen forts in Spain, 
upon the caverned rock, still resound, in fancy's ear, 
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with the wild summons to war, the Arab music, and 
the almost human voices, that seem, in the vast sub- 
terranean recesses, to renew the shout of "Allah 
ilia Allah !" Nor is it always all fancy. There are 
deep commotions at times in these underground 
regions ; some rocky pillar in the interior falls, and 
a cloud of dust issues into the open air, as when 
thousands upon thousands of Arab warriors sprung 
forward to the charge. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


We have endeavoured to point out some of those 
Providential interferences which limited the progress 
of the Moslem arms in the west of Europe, and 
which said so plainly to the tide of Arab invasion, — 
Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further. 

The instances of a Divine Providence in the his- 
tory of England would be still more numerous, but 
not so easily defined ; as consisting less in the event 
of battles than in the growth of institutions and the 
more silent changes of civil affairs. 

England has been very unfortunate in its most 
popular historian, — Hume. The country which has 
been made the channel of conveying religious know, 
ledge to the nations has fallen to the lot of the most 
irreligious of narrators ; and the struggles for liberty, 
that would have required the pen of a Greek histo- 
rian to do them justice, have been obscured by one, 
all whose prepossessions were on the side of imbe- 
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cility and tyranny. Hume's original design was 
evidently an apology for the house of Stuart ; to 
this all his remarks tend, and to veil their misdeeds 
the facts of history are disguised and distorted. 

It is singular that the chief plea of Hume (that 
is, precedents in the reigns of the Tudors for the 
tyranny of the Stuarts,) was set aside by James I. 
in his first Parliament. " He had no purpose to 
impeach their privileges, but since they derived all 
privileges from him and by his grant, he expected 
that they should not be turned against him. That 
there were no precedents did suit this case fully ; 
precedents in the times of minors, of tyrants, of 
women, of simple kings, not to be credited, because 
for private ends." These are the precedents, how- 
ever, on which Hume relies, and these are the pre- 
cedents which James would have rejected as coming 
short of his royal taste and tyrannous appetites. 

Charles I. did not call his arbitrary measures old 
precedents derived from ancient kings, but, untruthful 
as he was, denominated them at once " new coun- 
sels ;" and his ministers fully explained what these 
new counsels were, by referring to the cessation 
of Parliaments over the Continent. Charles and 
James professed their delight at meeting with their 
Parliaments, hut it was in the sole expectation of 
receiving money from them. But finding that, if 
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money were to be given, grievances were to be 
redressed, they not only preferred, but threatened 
new counsels, or the governing without those Par- 
liaments which would no longer afford them an 
unconditional supply. 

How beautiful and how powerful is truth ! Even 
Hume, by a slight correction, may be made to 
exhibit the real state of the case. In his Apology 
for the Stuarts we find such sentences as these : — 
" The people saw plainly the chains which were 
prepared for them ;" and again, — " The king never 
respected sufficiently the privileges of the Parlia- 
ment." In talking with a late eminent writer we 
regretted that he had not published an edition of 
Hume with corrective notes. He mentioned that 
the booksellers had proposed it to him, but that he 
was afraid the corrections would be more bulky than 
the text. He thought he might refer to Mr. Brodie's 
work, and that he was anticipated by it. We still 
think it was a pity that he did not enter into the 
design. Mr. Brodie's correctives, however excellent, 
do not accompany the text as the shorter notes pro- 
posed would have done ; and it is not necessary to 
point out all Hume's mistakes or misrepresentations, 
which would be an endless task. It would be enough 
to give samples of some of the greater liberties he 
has taken with history. 
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Sooner or later we trust that Divine Providence 
will raise up a master-mind to review the deliver- 
ances of the past» and to point out the sources of 
those admirable laws and institutions which, we 
believe, in the end, like the laws of Athens, will 
become the common property and universal benefit 
of all nations. 

The institutions which we enjoy have their roots 
very de6p in the past. Two races have been the 
chief source of liberty to mankind. Antiquity owed 
its highest instances of freedom to the Greeks, and 
modern times to the Goths and Germans. There is 
a considerable similarity between both races, espe- 
cially in the earliest times. Achilles, with his yellow 
hair, might have been taken for one of the children 
of Odin ; and the sons of Jupiter, of fairer com- 
plexion and more elevated stature than the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen, recall to us, especially in 
the history of Hercules, the life of the Sea-kings 
and their marvellous exploits. 

Aboriginal nations are often distinguished from 
new comers by their patriarchal form of govern- 
ment. They have advanced from the East, in tribes 
bound together by all the ties of relationship. The 
subsequent invaders, on the other hand, are martial 
adventurers, united by a voluntary compact ; and 
seize possession of the lands they overcome, as be- 
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longing to the military community, either retained 
in possession by the army, or divided, with some 
degree of equality, to each of the adventurers, to be 
held in military service, and for the common de- 
fence. Such were the Greek settlements, and such 
probably was the free condition of the Goths, when 
they entered Germany and Scandinavia. At all 
events, both races introduced a form of life pre- 
eminently free. The Goths, like the early Greeks, 
had the three elements of mixed government : — the 
prince, with a mythical descent from Odin, the 
warrior priest of the race ; the nobility, the comites, 
counts, or companions of the leader ; and the soldiers, 
the volunteers who willingly followed his banner 
and constituted the body of the dominant race, and 
who assembled together in an open council either for 
war or for peace. 

It is from them, in an uninterrupted lineage, that 
Britain deduces its freedom and the first rudiments 
of its institutions. All Europe derived its freedom 
from the same source, but England in the highest 
degree. And this proceeded from the manner in 
which the Saxons settled in Britain. The Franks, 
when they conquered Gaul, had the previous inhabi- 
tants for their subjects. Their rule, therefore, from 
the first, was a mixture of freedom and servitude ; 
free towards the conquerors, oppressive towards the 
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vanquished. But this circumstance was most provi- 
dential with respect to Britain, that neither the 
Saxons nor their Celtic opponents were numerous. 
The country had been imperfectly colonized and 
civilized by the Romans. Not like Gaul, where a 
subject population, much more numerous than the 
conquerors, imposed at last their own language and 
many of their customs upon their Northern invaders. 
In Britain, the Cimbric population slowly fell back 
as the Saxons advanced. Both races, little mixed 
together, retained their language and their customs 
distinct. The Britons might be divided into the 
Romanized Britons of the free towns, or Municipia, 
and the more independent Britons of the hills. 
None of them seem to have gained much from the 
Romans. The civilisation seemed partial and local. 
They had acquired little of military skill, and still 
less of military courage. They were without self- 
reliance when the support of Rome was withdrawn. 
But they acquired hardihood in the prolonged con- 
test with the Saxons. They rushed forward with 
too impetuous a courage ; especially the leaders, the 
wearers of the gold chain, that mark of championship 
still seen around the neck of the Dying Gladiator, or 
rather Dying Gaul. They seem easily to have fallen 
into ambushes which the more skilful Saxons pre- 
pared for them ; and the youthful chiefs of Britain, 
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after exciting for a moment the hopes of their coun- 
try, were cut off by a premature death. 

" To Cattarach's vale, in glittering row, 
Twice two hundred warriors go. 
Every warrior's honoured neck 
Chains of regal honour deck/* 

The chains might be considered " regal," as pro- 
bably given by the prince ; but " knightly honour " 
might best express the dignity of the wearers, being 
the champions of the Britons, of whom remem- 
brances occur in the Welsh poetry and Breton lays. 
Such were the champions that might have attended 
Arthur in his prolonged defence of Britain, whose 
battle-fields are still marked from the South of Eng- 
land to the South of Scotland ; and the more eminent 
among whom might be the originals of the knights 
of the Round Table. 

One cause of the disasters of Britain might be 
found in the dissolution of manners. The wife 
of Arthur, Queen Guinever, does not stand alone. 
There is evidence in the lives of the saints, that 
the degeneracy was general, and that even hermits 
and ascetics were too tolerant of the want of prin- 
ciple among their countrymen. 

There is much more truth disguised in ancient 
history than the scepticism of Niebuhr and his more 
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servile followers would lead us to suppose. Man- 
kind are prone to misunderstand, but they have no 
great faculty of invention. Facts misrepresented, we 
believe, form the basis of ancient history. Every 
succeeding age, no doubt, gives a new stain to the 
discoloured medium through which we view the past. 

Arthur, in addition to the general rising of the 
Britons, had his champions, the Eempery-men of 
the old Saxon ballads ; and rising to the apex of the 
Triad enumeration — " his thirty knights and three," 
as Scott has correctly expressed it. Exactly like 
the classification of the military worthies of David, 
who had thirty warriors of surpassing valour, and 
three who were over the thirty. 

In these wars of independence, the Cimbric Muse 
again revived to celebrate the triumphs of Arthur 
and the British heroes. It is a revival, not an ori- 
gination. It is the complicated structure of more 
ancient and long cultivated poetry, not the simple 
and fresh burst of original song. It is the revival of 
the scarcely extinct poetry of the Druids, with abrupt 
allusions and mystical recollections of former days, 
and a scarcely extinct religion. 

Those Druids, that poetry, and those mythical 
rites, were this the place, might be traced, we believe, 
with some probability, to Phoenicia ; and thus, while 
one-half of the population of Britain were deriving the 
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first origin of their institutions from the war-worship 
of Scythia, and the military inspiration of Odin ; the 
other half, the British population, were remotely 
connected with the sun-worship of Syria* and the fes- 
tivals that celebrated Baal or Bel the Lord of the 
heavenly hosts. And while the Saxon portion were 
affording models for the future legislation of the 
world, the Welsh portion of Britain, both at home 
and in their colony of Brittany, were furnishing lays 
and fables which were the first spring of poetry to 
the re-constituted monarchies of Europe, in which 
the Welsh heroes, Arthur, Tristram, Lancelot, &c, 
became the precursors of the Peers and Paladins of 
Charlemagne, and of the new cycle of the romances 
of France. Thus, with deep roots in the past, and 
with branches overshadowing the future, the English 
tree of liberty and poetry springs up, like the 
mythical tree of the Goths, the ash Yg-drasil, by the 
fountain of memory, and is still the tree of life and 
existence to the nations, though the serpents of evil 
are ever gnawing at its roots. 

The English, though a very Saxon people, are not 
purely Saxon. When we compare an English regi- 
ment with a Saxon from the heart of Saxony, the 
resemblance is great, but the difference is also 
considerable. There is a Cimbric mixture in the 
English, and they live more among the gales 
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that spring fresh from the sea. A divergence of 
race is added to a difference of climate. We know, 
from the complaints of the Welsh bards, that Bri- 
tish chieftainesses intermarried with the leaders 
of the Saxon invasion. In colonizing, and, above 
all, in war-colonies, the number of women is in- 
ferior to that of the men. Hence some degree of 
intermarriages with the vanquished natives. And, 
as the Greeks of Asia Minor, both from the climate 
and from intermarriages with Asiatics, acquired a 
shade of difference from the European Greeks, so 
the Saxons of Britain assumed a character of their 
own ; and, without losing the characteristics of the 
great Gothic family, acquired additional energy and 
(though we must not say additional courage, for 
who could be braver than the followers of Odin ? 
yet) additional impetuosity from their admixture of 
Cimbric blood. And thus was revived, under a dif- 
ferent form, the old alliance of the Cimbri and the 
Teutones, whose matchless valour and unequalled 
size struck terror even into the Roman legions, till 
they melted away, less under the arms of Rome, 
than under the too powerful sun of Italy. 

We have mentioned one great providential circum- 
stance ; the Saxons advanced slowly, therefore the 
Britons had time to withdraw towards the West, in 
a country which afforded ample room, being so 
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sparsely inhabited. Therefore, there were com- 
paratively few slaves or alien subjects, as is noted 
by the very few Welsh words in the English lan- 
guage. How different from the Norman Conquest, 
where the language of the vanquished English pre- 
vailed over the Norman French. One highly provi- 
dential result of this was the deeply Saxon character 
of Saxon Britain. The relation of Saxon to Saxon 
was not disturbed by the presence of a subjugated 
enemy. Freedom, as the most valuable, is also the 
most perishable possession of man ; and a growing 
inequality of conditions prevailed in Saxon England, 
as it did in Saxon Germany, not from foreign aggres- 
sion, but from defects in the Saxon character itself. 
Still, England, during the Saxon period, — though the 
Saxons sold their own families into slavery, and 
sometimes themselves also, to pay, it may be, their 
gambling debts of honour, a custom which they 
derived from the times of Tacitus, yet notwithstand- 
ing this and other social inequalities — remained at 
that time probably the freest people in the world. 

The prosperity and freedom of England depended 
greatly on the number of the Franklins, the small, 
free proprietors, that survived all changes ; the most 
valuable class that a country can possess, though 
now they are yielding to commercial changes, which 
nothing, however sanctioned by antiquity, can resist. 
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It was this class which, even as late as the times of 
Cromwell, decided the balance in favour of liberty ; 
and furnished the ranks of the Ironsides, who quelled 
the impetuosity of the nobles and Prince Rupert. 
It was the preponderance of this class which gave 
its weight to the Saxon character, which decided 
the battles of Cressy and Agincourt, and the almost 
incredible victory of the small minority at Poictiers. 
They were a noble array, the Norman chivalry, 
the descendants of the old conquerors of the North, 
who had prevailed both by sea and land, who had 
been the terror of the Saracens in Spain, and who, 
though few in numbers, had carved out principalities 
to themselves in Italy and Greece, and before whose 
charge all the warriors of the East had quailed. 
But, resistless as they stood in their mailed array at 
Cressy, there was a still more formidable body by 
their side, — the Yeomanry of England in their forest 
livery of green, fresh from the life beneath the 
green-wood tree, sitting down for a moment to try if 
their bow-strings were dry amid the fast-falling rain, 
and if their arrows were still uninjured ; and then 
calmly partaking of the bread and the wine which 
was handed round to them, the battle-pledge that 
they were united for victory and death. Then 
starting up at once to their feet, when the French 
chivalry rushed forward, as gladly as if a herd of 
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Sherwood deer were sweeping past them. And 
then the shrill, swallow-cry of the twanging bow- 
string, then the unceasing flight of arrows; the 
shower of inevitable destruction to their foes. No 
wonder that the English nobility were wont to treat 
with respect, in after days, the noble band of foresters 
that fought by their side. 

The power of the Crown and the claims of con- 
quest, was another providential circumstance which 
united the Norman and the Saxon race in the com- 
mon assertion of freedom, and under the leadership 
of De Montfort, long dear to English memory as 
" Old Sir Simon, the King," gave that depth and 
stability to the House of Commons which has ever 
distinguished it from the Tiers-Etat of the Con- 
tinent. 

It was a great blessing to England that they had 
laws to look back to, as well as improvements to 
look forward to. As men in the Middle Ages 
sought for the elixir of life or the fountain of youth, 
so both Normans and English sighed for the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, whose re-establishment, it 
was supposed, would confer every blessing upon the 
country ; and one great charm of the Magna Charta 
was the belief that it was the re-establishment of 
those glorious institutions which Alfred had framed 
or perfected, and the Confessor was supposed to 
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have bequeathed Lycurgus has, in our day, been 
supposed to be a myth, because his institutions pre- 
existed in the customs of the Dorians. They might 
pre-exist, as the Homeric Poems did in the ancient 
ballads ; but it was Lycurgus who gave them then- 
completeness and thorough consistency. The same 
may be said of Alfred. The Anglo-Saxon customs 
existed before him, and were derived from Germany. 
But in him they attained their completeness, who 
was the model and the summit of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Great kings have often enslaved their people. 
The great kings of England were the great pro- 
moters of its liberty. Edward I. and Edward III. 
may both be considered as special benefactors of 
English law and English freedom. England was too 
narrow a stage for their ambition, but was the nur- 
sery of their armies. In order that they might 
reign abroad, they conciliated the favour of their 
people at home. Thus both great sovereigns and 
weak sovereigns promoted English liberty ; the 
ambition of the first being external, while the 
weak endeavoured to tyrannize over their sub- 
jects, but their efforts were so weak, as in the 
case of Edward II. and Richard II., that they 
terminated in the extension of the power of the 
people. 
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* 

The nobility of England, though the most arro- 
gant and cruel at the Conquest, became the most 
patriotic and popular afterwards ; when the y found, 
in opposition to the kings, that their interests were 
identified with the people. No nobility were ever 
so generous to the people, and no people were ever 
so attached to the nobility, aa the English. In the 
aristocratic wars of the Roses, while the nobles were 
butchering each other, and preparing their mutual 
depression, the cry " Spare the commons !" was long 
felt and remembered; and indicates how different 
was the spirit of the English nobles from that of the 
French, who, on every occasion, insulted, pillaged, 
and tortured the peasant, " Jacques le bonhomme." 
The wars of the Roses were doubly favourable to 
tempered liberty and mixed government, both by 
diminishing the power of the nobles, and by con- 
ciliating the affections of the commons to men who 
courted their aid in war, and sought refuge in their 
retired and humble dwellings when the fate of war 
had been adverse to them, and concealment was 
their only security. 

The Tudors were great benefactors to English 
liberty, without intending it. The very imperious- 
ness of their natures contributed to the good cailse 
of freedom. The politic king-craft of Henry VII, 
by his wise and prospective laws, tended to elevate 
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the commons, by giving facilities to the sale of the 
lands of the nobles. Henry VIII. was a despot, but 
then he tyrannized, as Sir James Mackintosh justly 
observed, through the Parliament. His power and 
its enlargement passed away, while the enlarged 
power of the Parliament remained. 

All the Tudors were tyrants in the ancient sense. 
They were less hereditary kings than the chiefs of a 
party. The very defects of their title made them 
rest more on the sanctions of Parliament than on 
hereditary right, to which in truth, they had little 
or no pretension. Yet they lived at a most critical 
time for freedom. Everywhere on the Continent the 
mixed governments of the Middle Ages were giving 
way, and the power of the monarchs was absorbing 
the privileges of the nobles and the freedom of the 
people. Here, alone, the Tudors left the framework 
of liberty somewhat shaken, but still enlarged. 
Elizabeth was the most dangerous of the race, but 
she preferred to tyrannize as a beauty still more 
than as a queen; and the claims of beauty are 
neither long-lived nor hereditary. If she had an 
absolute spirit of her own, she infused a spirit also 
into her people. Never did the pulse of the nation 
beat higher ; never was thought more free and 
excursive. She might leave many arbitrary prece- 
dents behind her, but she made the task of curtailing 
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the liberties of England more difficult to all her 
successors. 

But this subject we intend to resume in some 
future considerations on the House of Stuart and 
the Commonwealth of England. 
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DEVOTIONAL WRITERS.* 


Respecting this mortal life, this passing world, 
and all things appertaining to them, it may be re- 
marked they have one character in common — they 
are unfinished. Everything is in commencement — 
nothing is complete. Such a state of things gives 
rise to endless wishes, and if these wishes are reason- 
able, they are properly transformed into prayers. 
God alone can grant a complete fulfilment ; other- 
wise, the wanting can never be numbered nor the 
deficient supplied. 

Two things strike us as highly desirable— a work 
on Providence, and a work on Devotional Writers. 
A survey of what God is doing without us, and a 
view of what God is doing within us, especially in 
those minds which are the leaders of others in the 
way of life. 

* This paper was first printed in " Excelsior," at the desire of the ex- 
cellent editor. 
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Perhaps there is no way which more readily con- 
vinces us of the wide chasms which exist upon any 
given subject, than the attempt to write a treatise 
upon it. This would be the case with any one who 
attempted to write a history of Providence. He 
would find at once how very scanty were the mate- 
rials, apart from those contained in the inspired 
writings. 

The history of Providence may be divided into 
that of public and private providences. The first 
is more open to view. The second would be the 
still more difficult task ; those secret touches of the 
Divine Power which regulate the lives of individuals 
and the fortunes of families, either altogether escap- 
ing from the inattentive view, or being soon effaced 
from our oblivious and earthly memories. To use the 
beautiful expression of Wordsworth, 

" They are of the sky, 
And from our earthly memory fade away." 

But the very evanescence of Providential interfer- 
ences, so intermixed as they are with the ordinary 
occurrences of life, should only make us more watch- 
ful to catch, as it were, the sound of the departing 
wings of the unseen angels, who have been minis- 
tering to our inmost wants, or warding off invisible 
dangers from our heads. 

The kindness of a friend is manifested, not only by 
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the greatness, but b y the minuteness of his benefits ; 
and there is a sort of feminine delicacy which ac- 
companies maternal affection, as distinguished from 
paternal lore. But no feminine minuteness of care 
can equal the watchful and superintendent kindness 
of our heavenly Father, who, while He loads us with 
the greatest benefits, with untiring solicitude, supplies 
us also with the least. 

As the infinitely great, as well as the infinitely 
little, escape from the range of the human under- 
standing ; so our thoughts cannot reach many of 
the more minute providences which surround us ; 
and even when we reach them in thought, we cannot 
express them in words. Like the higher powers of 
nature, which, though full of potency and the spring 
and moving principle of all that we perceive, yet 
are beyond the range of the senses ; so those mani- 
festations of silent but efficacious Divine interposition 
must be sedulously waited for and instantly noted 
down, lest they escape either the observation or the 
memory. How many remarkable providences relat- 
ing to a former generation might have been noted 
down and transmitted to futurity, if the hearer, with 
pen in hand, had been ready to consign them im- 
mediately to paper ! But now the objects of those 
wonderful preservations are removed from the earth. 
No trace remains of those Divine manifestations of 
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mercy ; no pillar is set up to perpetuate their remem- 
brance here below. Like prayers offered up and 
answered long generations ago, there is a perpetual 
memorial of them in heaven, but no traces of them 
on the earth which we inhabit. 

In addition to a work upon Providence, there 
might also be a treatise upon Devotional Writers ; 
thus uniting the view of God's operations without us, 
with a treatise on the operations of His Spirit within 
us ; and thus connecting His providential preserva- 
tions, with 'the illustrations of His teaching, and the 
consolations of the great Advocate and Comforter. 

Though Scripture be the sole fountain of all that 
deserves the name of religion, yet the religion even 
of true believers is more derived from religious writ- 
ings than directly from the Scriptures themselves. 
If we ask what most characterizes the Scriptures ? 
It is Thought. As the Bible is the Book of books, so 
its contents are the Thought of thoughts, demanding, 
provoking, supplying thought without end. Such we 
might well suppose to be its character, considering 
its Author. God is a Spirit; and thought is the 
action of Spirit, and the purest produce of mind. 

But thought is a high exercise ; painful to our 
low and earthly faculties, and readily dispensed with 
where not absolutely necessary. And hence men 
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favour classes who think for them, both with respect 
to their temporal and spiritual affairs. And hence 
religious writings are more read than the Scrip- 
tures themselves, because here the effort has been 
surmounted by others; the thoughts are already 
expanded and the feelings educed which the medi- 
tations upon passages of Scripture were suited to 
inspire. It is true, the feelings which are merely 
the reflexion of the feelings of others, are not so 
valuable as the original impressions ; and nothing 
can compensate for the painful but salutary effort 
of evolving truth for ourselves. Still, the union of 
thinking for ourselves and profiting by the thoughts 
of others, will jointly produce the most profitable 
results ; and they who meditate most upon the Bible 
will most value and best appropriate the meditations 
of others. 

If it were asked, who has most contributed to the 
devotional thoughts and feelings of Britain 1 We 
think the answer would generally be Leigh ton. Yet 
with many, if not most, Doddridge has had the 
initiative. Most inquirers begin with the " Rise and 
Progress/' before they nourish their minds with the 
Commentary upon St. Peter. And the first teaching 
will be apt to retain an enduring influence upon the 
mind. The " Rise and Progress" of Doddridge was 
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commenced and concluded with much prayer, and 
those prayers have received an abundant answer. 
The serious inquirer there finds a seriousness con- 
genial to the state of his own mind. But he will 
by no means meet there with the simplicity of the 
Gospel. Having used the " Rise and Progress 11 as 
a guide-book ourselves, we speak from experience 
when we say, that it has a great tendency to per- 
plex the way of salvation. 

We hope the prospect is somewhat clearing up, 
but those who had occasion to inquire of many 
eminent divines a generation ago, " What must I do 
to be saved?" would have received answers some- 
what different from the plainness of the Gospel. 
" Are you an inquirer ? Then be a serious, be an 
earnest inquirer." Stop the stream of corruption 
and wait for something, it is not precisely ascer- 
tained what, possibly for some sensible manifestation 
of the Divine Power upon the mind, apart from the 
truth. Even from the same eminent individual we 
have received varying and veering advice — now 
" Cease from evil and wait," — now " Cast yourself 
upon the Saviour at a peradventure," — now " Pray 
without ceasing." It was in vain to remark that the 
last advice supposes the soul already saved, the new 
life begun, and not only begun, but in strong and 
healthy exercise. The last thought of, and least 

u 
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recommended, seemed to be the Gospel direction, 
" Believe and live." Before you think of doing any- 
thing, hear what God has already done, and you will 
perceive that the work is finished ; and you will per- 
ceive that nothing remains but to hear, understand, 
and believe, the testimony of God concerning His 
Son. 

We have often to distinguish between what 
ought to be, and what is. If the « Rise and Pro- 
gress" be taken as a map of the plan of salvation, it 
points out a very circuitous path to the cross. But if 
it refers rather to what is than to what ought to be, 
it rightly describes the track that is trodden by many 
who. are uncertain about their way. One great diffi- 
culty about the reception of the Gospel consists in the 
truth being so simple and so divine. " My thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord." Jt would be very desirable 
that a Gospel preface should be prefixed to the 
" Rise and Progress," declaring a free, full, and pre- 
sent salvation ; while the body of the work would still 
indicate the path more generally chosen, consisting 
of various stages of advance, instead of an immediate 
access to the foot of the cross. 

It is much to be lamented that Doddridge, whose 
piety is so serious and so persuasive, should have 
fallen upon evil days ; when the glory of the Gosj. 1 
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was somewhat obscured ; when not only the noble 
and commanding views of the first Reformers should 
have become somewhat obsolete, but even the piety 
of the Puritans was suffering from the admission of 
a false candour, and the prevalence of semi-rational 
views. 

He who begins with Doddridge would naturally 
continue and end with the works which Doddridge 
edited; the Commentary on St. Peter and some 
other excellent works of Leigh ton. If asked, what 
work comes nearest to the Scriptures? we would 
answer, though with some consideration, and con- 
sequently hesitation, The writings of Leighton. He 
has not the fervid genius, nor the commanding views 
of Gospel truth, which Luther possessed ; nor the 
clear and philosophic understanding of Calvin j nor 
that peculiar solemnity of Howe, which places the 
reader upon the verge of eternity ; but he has a 
portion of all the excellencies of the most excellent 
men, and a very deep infusion of the Christian spirit 
peculiarly his own. The character of his writings is 
eminently heavenly and catholic ; and these two qua- 
lities go together and influence each other. There 
are no sects or denominations in heaven. 

There are some things that require explanation 
about Leighton, in order fully to harmonize his life, 
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his mind, and his writings. His father stands in 
great opposition to both his sons ; and this must be 
attributed partly to a principle of revulsion. After 
making every allowance, it seems strange and still 
unaccountable, that Leighton should join the party 
that so persecuted and savagely mutilated his father. 
The fierce dogmatism of his father may have inclined 
the son to mysticism ; of which there are strong indi- 
cations in a short paper, " Rules and Instructions for 
a Holy Life," (if it be Leighton's, for it is unworthy 
of him,) and but a slight tinge in his better writings. 
The first sentence of the Commentary on St. Peter 
might throw some light upon the workings of Leigh- 
ton's mind. " The grace of God in the heart of man 
is a tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil," &c. 
Religion, with Leighton as with others, was an exotic, 
and generally under glass. But we have a double 
task to perform ; first, to protect it from unkindly 
blasts ; and, secondly, to acclimate it and give it a 
hardier character and an out-of-door existence. It 
was in this part of religious culture that Leighton 
most failed. His piety seemed too much confined 
to his closet, and did not sufficiently encounter the 
ruder influences of the world. 

Though latterly an Episcopalian, more, however, 
from compliance than choice, there was nothing 
hierarchical or priestly in Leighton's views ; he saw 
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clearly there can be no priest without a sacrifice, 
and as there is but one abiding sacrifice, the great 
Atonement, so there is but one abiding priest, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Through their union with Christ, 
all His people are kings and priests also. There 
remains, therefore, among them the sole distinction 
of the teachers and the taught. But that distinction 
does not divide them into clergy and laity. " All 
believers," says the Archbishop, " are His clergy ; and 
as they are His portion, so He is theirs ;" in other 
words, clergy and laity are identical. All believers 
are God's people, or His laity ; and all His people, 
or laity, are the lot of His inheritance, or His clergy^ 
Leighton is most distant from anything of the spirit 
of a caste ; he felt that all believers are one brother- 
hood through the Lord Jesus, and that by His death 
every wall of partition has been taken away. 

None have more clearly seen or strongly urged, 
that holiness and happiness are identical ; and that 
conformity to the Divine character is the sum and 
end of religion. God must reign ; but if He reign 
without us, and do not reign in us, our wills must 
be crushed by the Divine will ; and we must ever 
be unhappy till we be conformed to Him. 

Leighton beautifully points out the two opposing 
streams of the World and of the Word. The World 
knows not God ; has no light of its own but wander- 
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ing fires ; is dark, and in love with darkness ; seeks 
to shut out God, and to make itself its own centre 
and end. Its maxima, its course of life, are atheistic, 
not based upon God and immortality, and seeking to 
shape out for itself a rest and a paradise here below. 
One irreligious generation bequeaths its maxims and 
its example to the succeeding one. " The stream 
of sin," Leighton remarks, " runs from one age into 
another, and every age makes it greater, adding 
somewhat to what it receives, as rivers grow in their 
course, by the accession of brooks that fall into them ; 
and every man, when he is born, falls like a drop 
into the main current of corruption, and so is carried 
down with it, and this by reason of its strength, and 
his own nature, which willingly dissolves into it and 
runs along with it" In opposition to this stream 
of corruption, ran a tide of the waters of life in the 
writings of inspired men. " This sweet stream of 
their doctrine," says Leighton, " did, as the rivers, 
make its own banks fertile, and pleasant as it ran by, 
and flowed still forward to after ages, and by the con- 
fluence of more such prophecies, grew greater as it 
went, till it fell in with the main current of the Gospel 
in the New Testament, both acted and preached by 
the Great Prophet himself, (whom they foretold to 
come,) and recorded by His apostles and evangelists, 
and thus united into one river, clear as crystal. This 
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doctrine of salvation in the Scriptures hath still re- 
freshed the city of God, His Church under the Gospel, 
and still shall do so, till it empty itself into the ocean 
of eternity/' The above passage could scarcely be 
surpassed, either for its beauty of expression, or its 
deep insight into the structure of Scripture, and the 
ever-flowing enlargement of God's dispensation of 
mercy. 

Leighton gives a beautiful and complete summary 
of the answer to the question, " What shall I do to 
be saved 1" Only this. First receive so great a sal- 
vation, then love so great a Saviour. And for advice 
— Remember, this world is but a passing pageant ; 
a procession passing through the street, and then 
vanishing away for ever. This thought is often 
recurring to Leighton ; and always, no doubt, he 
found it useful. The more we consider the things 
of time as shadows, the less we shall be disquieted 
by them. They are vain shadows in every point of 
view, Live without care, and care only to please 
God ; He himself will take care of other things. 
Thus shall thy life become every day less earthly 
and more heavenly, till heaven itself become thy 
home. 

Next to the writings of Leighton, we suppose that 
the greatest religious impressions have been produced 
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by the writings of Howe ; and those impressions 
have been deepest upon the highest minds. Pas- 
sages from both leave long traces behind them, in 
the soul that is musing upon eternity. But we read 
them with a still higher aim than merely producing 
deep emotion in ourselves. We wish, if it were pos- 
sible, to assimilate the whole frame of our spirits to 
theirs, that the griefs and events of time might be 
met by us in the same temper with which they were 
received by them. But we feel how hard it is to 
reach, even in a small degree, the heights which 
they have attained; and from which they calmly 
surveyed the storms of this nether world rolling 
away in innocuous thunders beneath their feet. The 
attempt to imitate them, in the first instance, seems 
almost as vain as the advice of the critics : — " If 
you wish to write good poetry or genuine eloquence, 
think how Cicero would have expressed himself, or 
how the verses of Virgil woidd have flowed." But 
in religion all things are possible with the Divine 
help ; and the same Divine Teacher that instructed 
Leighton and Howe is ready to irradiate our minds 
with the same celestial illuminations. 

When we imbibe the spirit of Howe, we seem to 
stand on the confines of either world ; the earth is 
fast receding, and eternity, in all its immensity, is 
opening before us. The earth seems as vain and 
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unsubstantial as it appears to the dying eyes ; and 
the all-importance of living near to God, and wholly 
to God, is forced upon the conviction. As in the 
Bible, so in the writings of Howe ; all things seem 
hastening to their proper end, and the rudiments 
both of happiness and misery are fast tending to 
their Ml development 

How august, in Howe's writings, appears the 
Living Temple of God in the renewed soul of man, 
with the cloud of God's presence resting upon it, 
with its blending of gloom and glory ! A residence 
preparing for the inhabitation of the Spirit through 
eternity, and where even the first dim preparations 
are full of hope and brightness ! How deeply does 
Howe feel the worse than trifling of religious contro- 
versy ! and how quickly does he perceive the decline 
of real religion, amid the noisy war of words and 
pretended zeal for peculiar doctrines ! None have 
felt more deeply the necessity of perpetual revivals. 
For the inheritance of the Lord, like some of the 
fairest portions of the East, would soon be turned 
into a barren wilderness, were it not for the ever- 
recurring returns of the evening and morning dew. 

With what pleasure would we see in the Life of 
Baxter, as in the Lives of the Poets, the events of 
his biography connected with his devotional works ! 
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His biography, like his other writings, is indeed 
somewhat wrong-headed and partial ; but a faithful 
biographer might set that to rights, and represent 
all the circumstances of his times in the open and 
equal light of truth. There are many dramatic 
incidents which would have their due place. Crom- 
well, for instance, endeavouring to talk Baxter over, 
with one of those long and interminable harangues 
which Baxter, who inflicted so many upon others, 
was least patient of himself; while Lambert, the 
elegant and the brave, but not the very profound, 
is indulging by their side in a quiet nap. While 
the civil war was raging around him, the theological 
war was equally raging within ; and scarce a topic 
was started which admitted of any doubt, where 
Baxter did not add a few errors of his own raising. 
How different the value of his devotional from his 
controversial works ! And how much greater his 
usefulness and comfort, had he endeavoured to 
supersede the necessity of controversy by a fuller 
exposition of the truth ! 

But the light of the Gospel which shone so 
brightly around the first reformers, is much be- 
clouded and perplexed in Baxter's view. None 
have more earnestly called upon sinners to accept 
the Gospel, and few evangelical writers have more 
perplexed the Gospel. Where the foundations are 
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not firmly raised, the edifice must ever be subject 
occasionally to shake ; and the want of clear views 
is not only a loss to the inquirer who seeks for in- 
formation in Baxter's writings, but it tended to 
diminish his own peace, as well as his usefulness to 
others. His best works were written where he had 
fewest aids from books. He apologizes for the want 
of learning, in works which are still too full of the 
thorns and mazes of scholastic ingenuity. How 
much evil have artificial systems of theology oc- 
casioned, which have diverted the mind from the 
simplicity of the truth, and distracted the attention 
from the pure Word of God, to the vain and vexing 
figments of human ingenuity ! In his devotional 
works Baxter is admirable, when he pleads from 
the heart to the heart. No works appear better 
fitted to awaken the conscience and stir up the 
better feelings of the mind. And numbers will owe 
to Baxter, as the instrument, their entrance into 
that rest which he has so nobly described and 
strongly commended. 

Boston, perhaps, has produced the deepest effect 
upon the religious mind of Scotland in former 
generations. It is a solemn consideration how 
the religious preacher or writer imprints on his 
hearers or readers his own devotional likeness, in 
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its excellences, and, alas! in its defects. When 
crystallization is about to take place, it is of great 
importance that a perfect crystal should be inserted. 
It is of still greater importance that a perfect and 
freely-developed character of the truth should be 
exhibited to disciples, otherwise the image and 
superscription will be only half represented. Bos- 
ton's views are most powerful, and his expressions, 
like the nails that were fastened in the ancient walls, 
built into them, become part of them so as not to be 
removed. 

No merely human writers seem able to state the 
whole truth in its complete fulness and exact pro- 
portions ; and the deficiencies of one must be supplied 
out of the abundance of another. It is thus that the 
Spirit is divided in order that all the members may 
be united ; each requiring the aid of others to form 
one perfect whole. In every masterly picture, light 
and shade must have their due place ; the manner 
in which they are blended is characteristic of the 
art of the master. In Boston there is much of the 
brightness of the Gospel, but still more of the stern 
severity of Divinei Justice. His dark and Rem- 
brandt-like shades have a solemn effect ; but the 
impression upon the mind is scarcely in complete 
accordance with the bright rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and the calm and serene fulness of 
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the Gospel Day. The effect of this was still more 
strongly marked in some of the aged disciples, who 
had imbibed the distinctive character of Boston's 
writings ; and who, as they approached the verge of 
eternity, were more marked by seriousness and 
solemnity than by the bright and cheering dawn 
of future glory. To take in the foil impression of 
his writings, we must take into account his strong 
national as well as individual character, the scat- 
tered and sequestered population among whom he 
lived, and the lonely pastoral solitudes, so favourable 
to musing and melancholy, with which he was sur- 
rounded. 

Ages may roll on, and nations pass away, but one 
little work of Boston's will still hold its place in 
religious estimation. " The Crook in the Lot" will 
be remembered while the believer remembers and 
feels that few and evil are his days upon earth, though 
he may be looking forward in exulting hope to the 
ages beyond ages of happiness in heaven. Nothing, 
we think, can be finer than the contrast which he 
draws between pride and lowly-mindedness : — " Hu- 
mility is a piece of the image of God ; pride is the 
master-piece of the image of the devil. Let us view 
Him who is the express image of the Father's person, 
and we shall behold Him meek and lowly in heart. 
None more afflicted, yet His spirit perfectly brought 
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down to His lot. That is a shining piece of the 
Divine image ; for though God cannot be low in 
respect of His state and condition, yet He is of in- 
finite condescension. None bears as He, nor suffers 
patiently so much contradiction to His will, which is 
proposed to us for our encouragement in affliction as 
it shone in Christ. 

" Pride, on the other hand, is the very image of 
the devil. Will we value ourselves on the height of 
our spirits ? Satan will vie with the highest of us in 
that point ; for though he is the most miserable, yet 
he is the proudest in the whole creation. There is 
the greatest distance between his spirit and his lot. 
The former is as high as the throne of God, the 
latter as low as hell. And as it is impossible that 
ever his lot should be brought up to his spirit, so his 
spirit will never come down to his lot ; and there- 
fore he will be eternally at war with his lot." 

In Newton's letters we have religion brought to 
bear upon every circumstance of life — a delightful 
picture of daily and hourly Christianity. And though 
always so simple, so natural and easy, still there is 
a life and a power accompanying all that he says. 

If we examine any of the great writers, and en- 
deavour to estimate the effect they produce upon us 
— and deduct all the play of fancy, all the depth of 
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emotion, all the force of thought — there remains a 
residuary power which is yet to he accounted for ; 
the secret, impalpable power of genius, which not 
only vivifies itself, but communicates its unseen 
warmth to others. If we may judge from the im- 
pression he produces upon us, we think that Newton, 
in his humble and modest pages, does possess much 
of this power, though it does not effloresce in fancy, 
or flash upon us in original thought. 

Were we writing a treatise upon Newton's life, 
we would point out the many and visible providences 
which attended his early life, when he was forgetful 
of God, or only a beginner in religion ; and mark 
the decrease of those more manifest interpositions, 
when he was walking more by faith and in continual 
resignation of his concerns to the guidance of the 
word and of the Spirit. We think this contrast 
might afford some useful, though somewhat difficult, 
conclusions. By difficult, we mean hard to be un- 
derstood, like some of the sublimer passages of the 
Apostle Paul ; which are difficult, because involving 
the largest and most spiritual views of God's pro- 
ceedings towards those whom He has called to be 
heirs of His kingdom of glory. 

Connected with Newton's letters are some of 
Cowper's earlier letters addressed to his relative 
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Mrs. Cowper. These contain the clearest views of 
the gospel of grace. " Marshall/ 9 he writes, " is an 
old acquaintance of mine. I have both read him 
and heard him read with pleasure and edification. 
The doctrines he maintains are, under the influence 
of the Spirit of Christ, the very life of my soul and 
the soul of all my happiness. That Jesus is a present 
Saviour from the guilt of sin by His most precious 
blood, and from the power of it, by His Spirit ; that 
corrupt and wretched in ourselves, in Him — and in 
Him only — we are complete ; that being united to 
Jesus by a lively faith, we have a solid and eternal 
interest in His obedience and sufferings to justify 
us before the face of our Heavenly Father ; and that 
all this inestimable treasure, the earnest of which is 
in grace and its consummation in glory, is given, 
freely given to us of God ; in short, that He hath 
opened the kingdom of heaven to ail believers. These 
are the truths which, by the grace of God, shall ever 
be dearer to me than life itself — shall ever be placed 
next my heart as the throne whereon the Saviour 
Himself shall sit to sway all its motions, and reduce 
that world of iniquity and rebellion to a state of 
filial and affectionate obedience to the will of the 
Most Holy." 

Such is the power of insanity, that, though these 
truths in the mind of Cowper remained true for all 
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others, they ceased, in his estimation, to be applicable 
for himself. More mighty than the Word of God, a 
supposed new revelation sprung up in his mind, that 
he was to be an exception to that which admitted 
of no exception — the free and full proclamation of 
mercy through the Gospel to sinners. All reasoning 
seems vain in such a case. We have had experience 
of this in the case of an aged Christian, who had 
most full views of the Gospel, but who yet suffered 
the impressions of his own mind— contrary to his 
own convictions— contrary to his own writings— to 
prevail against acknowledged truth ; and though 
conversation and reasoning might for a moment 
dissipate the darkness, yet the clouds would still 
return after rain. This mental, and perhaps incur- 
able malady — which suffers a belief in the Gospel to 
be accompanied by a denial of its applicability to the 
individual himself — presents, where it is altogether 
involuntary, a sublime and prolonged martyrdom ; 
where the morbid mind still cleaves to the Saviour 
without a hope of participating in so great and so 
free a salvation. But this subject, the mixture of 
clear views and cloudy impressions, is so natural to 
the half renewed mind of man, and so common, that 
it might require an ess&y to be adequately treated. 

Cowper has made a great addition to our religious 
poetry. Dr. Johnson says of Watts, " His devotional 
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poetry is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. The 
paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition : 
and the sanctity of the matter rejects the ornaments 
of figurative diction." But the truth is, most de- 
votional poetry is no poetry at all. It is merely 
theology in rhyme. The writer has had a task to 
execute, and is happy to have got through it with- 
out any egregious failure. Most true poets have not 
been truly devout, and therefore could not be reason- 
ably expected to produce devotional poetry. Milton 
and Cowper were devout, and their poetry is devo- 
tional also. 

The paucity of topics applies to the sublime as 
well as to the religious. The simple, the enduring, 
the sublime, must lay hold of the mind by the deep 
and enduring emotions they excite, not by means of 
variety. But Johnson's greatest mistake seems to 
consist in supposing that the sanctity of the matter 
rejects the ornaments of figurative diction. The 
Bible is a proof of the contrary. It is at once the 
most holy and the most figurative of writings. Ima- 
gination — as all would allow who understood the 
structure of the mind — though when misemployed it 
leads man from heaven, when rightly directed leads 
man to heaven. It is the necessary attendant and 
companion to faith. Without imagination man would 
be of the earth earthy indeed. But imagination first 
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leads us from the real to the ideal ; and from the 
ideal, if rightly improved, to the celestial. 

Were the subject fully examined, we think it would 
appear that the great difficulty of religious poetry is 
similar to the difficulty of writing poetry in a foreign 
language. The seeds of genuine poetry are sown in 
very early youth, and are only matured by the deve- 
lopment of the mental powers. Few are religious 
when very young; and hence generally religion 
comes as a stranger and foreigner to the mind. 
Poetry fa an impuL, and religion a restraint ; and 
they are often like two forces acting contrary to 
each other. But the time will come when all shall 
know the Lord, from the greatest to the least, from 
the oldest to the youngest. There will be no need of 
cutting off one portion of our existence from another ; 
but religious impressions will flow from the springs 
of early childhood in a continuous stream of the 
water of life. 

The Devotional Writers we have mentioned are 
not all the springs, but some of the chief fountains, 
we have drunk of in passing through the vale of 
Baca. We have drunk of those clear waters ; and, 
refreshed by those cooling draughts in the midst of 
a burning wilderness, we have lifted up the head. 
The praises which Wordsworth bestows upon the 
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poets, justly belongs to the devotional writers, " On 
earth they have made us heirs of truth and pure 
delights." In the highest sense they have adminis- 
tered their bread to the hungry ; they have revived 
the soul that was ready to perish ; they have com- 
forted the mourners, and wiped the tears from many 
eyes. The peace they felt themselves, they have 
communicated to many others, and brightened the 
hopes of eternal glory to many sufferers. 

Yet they are but men, and it is right to point out 
their failings. They are but members of one great 
body, and the deficiencies of one must be supplied 
out of the fulness of another. They have also the 
disadvantage of being highly professional. We know 
what a strong current in one particular direction the 
mind of each of the learned professions takes, and 
what an advantage it would be if a non-professional 
mind was more frequently introduced into the pur- 
suits of either medicine or law ; a fresh eye at once 
dissolving some prejudices, and being apt to perceive 
some things that had escaped the notice of others. 
We should greatly desire, therefore, to see more fre- 
quent additions to the devotional writers from the 
ranks of other professions ; not only from physicians 
and lawyers, but from officers of the army and navy, 
from philosophers and from statesmen. The best 
commentary upon the Bible is the practical com- 
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mentary it receives from the lives of its disciples. 
The greater the variety of circumstances in which 
these disciples are placed, the greater is the evi- 
dence for the infinite resources and variety of 
wisdom with which the Bible is stored. Every new 
position will present a new point of view ; and a 
Divine experience will be educed, that the Bible is 
both all-sufficient in itself as a rule, and inexhaustible 
in its applications to all the eventualities of life. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

Read a novel as if it were a history. Read a 
history as if it were a novel. 

We speak of those few novels which are at once 
history and poetry ; the fictions of Cervantes, Le 
Sage, and Sir Walter Scott; ideal works which, 
according to the just observation of Aristotle, have 
more truth than history itself; for, though imagi- 
native as far as regards persons and events, they 
possess the highest truth, — the truth of general 
and eternal nature. 

History, in general, has two great defects — obli- 
vion and obliquity. The memory of the past is de- 
caying, and its vacancies are supplied by imagination. 
The facts of the past are perverted, in order to 
support a present purpose, or a prevailing party. 

Yet there is more truth in history than would at 
first sight appear. The variety of the echoes which 
reverberate through the distance, while we are en- 
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deavouring to listen to the departing voice of the 
past, inspire from their discordance a wide scepticism 
like that of Niebuhr, which further inquiry tends not 
altogether to confirm, but rather in part to remove. 

What is the tendency of Niebuhr's inquiries ? 
He himself could probably not have determined, 
and death seemed to terminate his labours before 
his opinions had acquired their maturest and final 
form. At all events, we may be permitted to say, 
that there is much more of truth in Roman history, 
than the researches of Niebuhr would lead us to 
suppose. We ourselves, before reading Niebuhr's 
works, were altogether sceptical as to all Roman 
history before the taking of Rome by the Gauls. 
Subsequent consideration has led us greatly to mo- 
dify our opinion. In many anterior events, we per- 
ceive there is much truth and little fable, even when 
the temptations to fable were great. 

It is evident from the Roman account, that Lar 
Porsenna took Rome, and subjected the Romans to 
tribute and their goods to auction ; but that, instead 
of replacing the Tarquins, he preferred the estab- 
lishment of his own authority ; and that the roman- 
tic incidents are merely the garnish by which the 
more humiliating circumstances are endeavoured to 
be concealed. 
- It is equally apparent that the Romans paid the 
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ransom for their Capitol, and that the Gauls, whose 
original object was not the conquest of Rome, and 
whose national fickleness rendered them incapable 
of any prolonged exertion, wasted by the fevers of 
the lower Tiber, and harassed by the skirmishes 
of Camillus from Veii, gladly accepted the prof- 
fered ransom, retraced their steps, and resumed 
their original plans. 

It is with history as with the investigation of 
some ancient monument. Much appears obscured, 
or partly effaced. But a removal of ancient rubbish, 
or of a subsequent coating laid on by some disfiguring 
artist, gradually restores the original portraiture ; 
and the whole scene, though it may be still dim and 
discoloured, returns again to the view. Buried 
cities are giving up their lost treasures ; and, beyond 
expectation, presenting us with some outlines vf their 
ancient history. We begin to have some right no- 
tion of the campaigns of Nineveh, its mode of war- 
fare,, and the nature of its ancient domination. Shall 
we then despair of seeing at last an impartial history 
of our own party contests, though the acquisition of 
this may be the harder effort of the two \ A day of 
judgment is approaching when all hearts shall be 
laid open, and all secrets made known. But before 
that great and terrible day which shall sweep away 
every refuge of lies, a lesser day of judgment, we 
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believe, will take place upon this earth ; when the 
voice of Truth and genuine history will recall the 
dead to life, and pronounce, like the Egyptian tri- 
bunal upon the dead, a premonition of their final 
state and irrevocable doom. 

England, under Elizabeth, had reached a high 
pitch of moral greatness. England, if not what the 
Persian monarch professes to be, the centre of the 
universe, was at least the Kebla to which all who 
panted for civil and religious liberty were turning 
with ardent hope. Elizabeth was not only Queen of 
England, but the empress of every Protestant heart. 
And though the faults of her life and character were 
great, yet the passing from her sway to that of 
James I., was like the transition from the dominions 
of the Faery Queen of Spenser, to the revels of some 
of his woodland satyrs and their sylvan rout. 

James I. stands before us in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of Nigel, and the picture scarcely amounts to 
a caricature. Indeed, in some respects, it may be 
considered too favourable ; for, though the grotesque 
circumstances are accumulated together, many of 
the darker stains are omitted, which would have com- 
pleted the real likeness. But all the traits of mean- 
ness in James contributed to preserve the liberties 
of Britain. A successor worthy of Elizabeth, even 
without intending it, would have imperilled the 
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freedom of the country. Feeling himself at the 
head of Protestant Europe, he would hare gratified 
the nation by taking the lead in protecting the re- 
ligious liberties of the Continent. The national 
heart and the national purse would have been 
opened to him. The aristocracy would have become 
his generals, and the nation his army ; and his au- 
thority, independently of any effort, of bis own, 
would have been greatly extended both at horns 
and abroad. But James only alarmed the nation 
by asserting despotic claims, without consistently 
acting upon them. Had Prince Henry lived, he 
might have fulfilled the course which is here sup- 
posed, with Raleigh, or with such heroes as Raleigh, 
for his guide. 

Charles I. was of a different temper, as is evi- 
dently pictured in his portrait by Vandyke ; appa- 
rently mild, pensive, and prepossessing, and who 
certainly at first starting had the wishes of the na- 
tion strongly in his favour. He had within him the 
elements of many good qualities. Few of our kings 
showed so true a taste for the Fine Arts. If he 
did not possess genius himself, he had a kingly ap- 
titude for appropriating the thoughts of others, and 
passing them off for his own. He had even consi- 
derable military talents, when once roused out of his 
natural indolence ; and a good deal of latent courage, 
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as was proved at the battle of Naseby, where, after 
Cromwell, his conduct in the field merited the 
second praise ; and where his spirit rose when the 
courage of others fell, when in vain he called out 
to his shrinking followers, " One charge more, 
gentlemen \" 

But all his good qualities were counterbalanced 
by still greater defects. Even his ambition, ^rhich 
prompted him to be arbitrary, was not strong enough 
to make him retain the power which he might have 
gained. Like the indolent Sultans of the East, he 
would have immediately consigned the whole of his 
empire into the hands of some favourite vizier. 
Whatever power he wrenched from his people at 
the expense of their liberties, would have passed 
into the hands of Buckingham ; and, after Bucking- 
ham's death, into the hands of the Queen, whom he 
ill-used during Buckingham's life, and to whom he 
only became subordinate after the favourite's decease. 
For he possessed so much of the despotic spirit, that 
he was inclined to consign despotism entire to the 
person whom he chose as delegate of his authority. 

Charles commenced his reign as a popular so- 
vereign. All his subjects were delighted at the 
change from the father to the son. He was also 
believed to be on the popular side, in his preference 
of a French to a Spanish marriage. Buckingham 
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and himself had given a very false, but a very 
favourable account of their romantic journey into 
Spain. But the lying lip is but for a moment. 
Buckingham, it was soon seen, had no regard for 
truth, and' Charles, supporting the favourite, lost 
his character for veracity which no part of his 
subsequent conduct tended to regain. 

Charles had a smooth and easy course of pros- 
perity open before him. Had he acted with common 
sense and common honesty — provided he had 
respected the old and long-established privileges of 
Englishmen — he might havs been as powerful as 
the heart of any king could have desired. There 
was no party formed against him. There was no* 
even an individual in England who was not a 
Royalist, — a lover of monarchy, provided it were 
constitutional, or who was not heartily desirous of 
the glory of the British sovereign. In religion 
there was a difference of opinion, but a difference 
which might have been easily composed. It was a 
difference proceeding from the history of the EngKsh 
Reformation. 

The Reformation of England was one not entirely 
of principle, but of compromise. Henry VIII. did 
not renounce Popery : he only intended to be pope 
himself. Some of the grosser errors of Rome he 
rejected, but the corruptions which preceded the 
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full growth of Popery he retained. He intended to 
bring back Christianity to the days of Constantine : 
not to the time of our Saviour and His apostles. 
But, in addition to the political reformers, there were 
also true-hearted followers of the truth, who sought 
to establish the Bible alone, as the only authority in 
religion. As the Church of England was intended 
to embrace the whole nation, nothing but a compro- 
mise could be effected, which might include the old 
Romanists, the semi-Papists, the political adhe- 
rents of Henry and of Elizabeth, and the genuine 
reformers who sympathized with the simpler worship 
of the Continent. The partition among those parties 
seemed a fair one ; the Puritans were gratified with 
the doctrines, the political reformers with the cere- 
monies of the Church of England ; while a public 
confession and general absolution, it was hoped, 
would make up to the Catholics for the want of 
auricular confession, and its subsequent penances 
and indulgences. 

The Puritans were discontented. They did not 
enter into the beauty of so composite an arrange- 
ment. But we think that both they and the 
Catholics might hare been leniently and success- 
fully dealt with. An able government would have 
afforded to both some quiet latitude and affectionate 
treatment ; and numbers of both parties would 
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have been considerably conciliated. But, for the 
sake of religious principle, it was better that our 
governors were harsh and unwise. 

On the whole, we repeat, that Charles had no 
difficulties to contend with, but what he himself 
created. It was not Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell, 
that occasioned the subsequent Revolution, but 
Charles himself. These were originally obscure 
individuals, who willingly would have exiled them- 
selves from Britain, if they might have enjoyed 
freedom of conscience elsewhere. But Charles, by 
his arbitrary conduct, brought them into notice, and 
conferred upon them political power. 

Buckingham would greatly have aided Charles in 
the overthrow of the monarchy, had not his life 
been cut short by Felton. Laud and Strafford, 
however, supplied his place. Laud did more for 
the overturning of the Church than any other man 
had it in his power to do. The Puritans were a 
highly respectable but uninfluential party at first, 
who, far from having the power to shake the 
government, had not even political influence to 
protect themselves from persecution ; but Laud, by 
affixing the mark of P., or Puritan, to every man 
who did not go the same lengths as himself, and 
treating them with systematic rigour, by the most 
efficacious method nursed a minority into a majority. 
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In affixing the epithet of Puritan to all who were 
not Laudites, Laud retained the epithet of orthodox 
for himself and his adherents. But in no sense was 
he orthodox. He was neither a Protestant nor a 
Papist ; he differed totally from the great body of 
the reformers ; he had deserted even the opinions 
of the High Church of England ; he was not yet 
reconciled to the Church of Rome. His religion 
was a mixture of mitigated Popish ceremonies with 
the low latitudinarianism of the Dutch Arminians, 
To this man the liberties of England are indebted, 
in the second place, as to Charles in the first. l 

The third place among the authors of the Civil 
War is due to Strafford. Placed as a viceroy over 
the oppressed Irish, he had no need of the mask of 
constitutional freedom, but stood forward in his 
remoter sphere as an undisguised despot— trampling 
alike upon law and humanity. He was rapidly 
forming what Charles wanted in England — a regular 
army, officered by unscrupulous leaders. 

Charles, through corrupt judges, was corrupting 
the sources of equity, in perverted laws and ini- 
quitous decisions ; and the liberties of England were 
evidently in extreme danger, if not in the very 
article of death. The best judges thought so. The 
strongest hearts and soundest heads gave up the 
cause of liberty as nearly hopeless. Pym, Hampden, 
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and Cromwell almost despaired of their country, 
and looked to lands beyond the ocean for the last 
reftige of civil and religious freedom. All thanks to 
Charles for closing the exit of the liberators of their 
country ! for when he detained them, though all the 
patriots were not immediately going, all of note, 
sooner or later, directly or indirectly, were meditat- 
ing their departure from a land where liberty was 
expiring, and where the chains were openly forging 
both for the body and the mind. 

Had Charles been possessed of prudence, he 
would have been warned by the motto of Scotland, 
— " Nemo me impune lacessit," — to pause before he 
took the fatal and irretrievable step of forcing the 
superstition of Laud upon that often oppressed, but 
ever indomitable country. A wiser monarch would 
have looked to Scotland for soldiers, not for Episco- 
palians. He had the game in England — certainly 
in Ireland — in his own hands ; but a war with 
Scotland ended at once the conspiracy which had 
been going on against liberty for years, and made 
the recalling of a Parliament inevitable, — for a war 
could not be carried on without large pecuniary 
supplies. Nor was the war likely to be a mere 
passing storm. Charles had completely alienated 
the nobility of Scotland, by the preference which he 
gave to the Episcopate, and by the dread which he 
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occasioned among the territorial noblesse of that 
country, by the probable recall of the grants of the 
confiscated Church lands ; — and though the griev- 
ances of the nobles — who cared very little about the 
doctrines of the Church, and very much for the 
possession of the lands of the Church — were 
different from the grievances of the people, who 
were occupied about the purity of religion ; — 
yet were these grievances fused into one by the 
infatuation of Charles, who, in every instance, to the 
great happiness of posterity, proved his own worst 
enemy. 

The war with Scotland was carried on with the 
same infatuation with which it was begun. The 
vacillation of Charles's plans was always in complete 
antagonism with the imperiousness of his will. When 
he spoke of peace he was preparing for war. When 
at war he was generally carrying on some underhand 
intrigue, to which he trusted more than to the force 
of arms. The result of all his imbecile manoeuvres 
was to place the Scottish army in great safety and 
considerable accommodation within the boundaries of 
England, and thus more completely to ripen a good 
understanding between the patriots of both countries, 
which was finally to issue in his subjection to the 
adverse fortune of arms. 

Never did a more sudden change take place than 
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at the meeting of the Long Parliament, when the 
supreme power passed at once from the hand of the 
king to that of the nation. It was truly one of 
those great and sudden revolutions, where even the 
most unobservant may recognise the Divine arm. 
Without a drop of blood being spilt, a greater and 
more complete victory was gained for the nation 
than rivers of blood could have purchased in an 
ordinary field of conquest. The tools of absolute 
dominion felt that there was no safety for them but 
in flight, and thus proclaimed to the world at once 
their own guilt and danger. Even the stout heart 
of Strafford himself confessed that resistance was 
hopeless, and would have yielded to the burst of the 
storm, but for the fatal persuasion of the king. 

We consider that both Strafford and Laud were 
justly, though not legally, sentenced to death ; but 
that the lives of both, under conditions, ought to 
have been spared. Both Strafford and Laud had 
evidently violated the constitution of their country, 
and had deprived their fellow-citizens of more valu- 
able rights and dearer possessions than any private 
robber had it in his power to do ; and this accom- 
panied with the infliction of the severest cruelty. It 
would have been the height of absurdity, as well as 
of injustice, that those should have been protected 
by the technicalities of the law, who had violated all 
law, and shaken the constitution itself. 
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But the victory was already gained before the 
condemnation of Strafford and Laud, and gained 
without shedding a drop of blood. It was, therefore, 
sufficient to record a sentence of civil death against 
them ; and, upon a reasonable security obtained from 
Charles for the future safety of the republic, to sen- 
tence them to perpetual exile. The weak and super- 
stitious Laud might safely have been allowed to shew, 
in foreign lands, how worthless an instrument may 
be suffered at times to become a scourge to a great 
nation. And though the abilities of Strafford were 
great, yet a sentence of civil death passed upon him 
would have prevented his being employed again in 
the service of despotism, without a greater injury 
than gain to the cause of the king. 

The civil wars are, perhaps, the most interesting 
part of the history of England ; yet, even at this 
late day, we may still wish that they had been 
avoided. War is one of those machines whose com- 
plicated action can never be sufficiently counted 
on ; whose results are great for evil and for good* 
but always different from what all the parties en- 
gaged had desired. Civil wars, above all, carry 
nations into a different path from what any party 
had proposed to follow. 

At first, all England were against Charles. The 
exceptions are too insignificant to enumerate. It 
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was not a party that opposed him but the nation. 
All his most estimable friends, and his future 
generals, were on the side of law and liberty. 
Happy would it have been for Charles had this 
state of things continued. He must have submitted 
to reasonable terms, and none but reasonable terms 
would have been proposed to him. 

But every popular party is inevitably divided by 
success. Some propose to stop at a certain dis- 
tance; others to advance farther forward. They 
had a common bond of union in the resistance to 
oppression ; but having cast aside the yoke, each 
naturally pursues his own way. Discontents also 
arise, and party interests begin to manifest them- 
selves, as well as public spirit. The jealousy that was 
entertained of the king is easily diverted toward the 
most forward leaders that successfully have opposed 
him. It is no longer the nation, but two nearly equal 
parties that are beginning to oppose each other. 
The amiable Falklands take one side, the energetic 
Hampdens the opposite. If ever there was a call 
for prayer, it was then : that each party might con- 
cede somewhat of their own peculiar vfews, and, by 
their mild but joint efforts, preclude the king from 
re-entering those dangerous courses, which were 
soon to deluge the land with blood, and ultimately 
to bring the monarch himself to the scaffold. 
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But it was not so to be. Many things required 
to be shaken before the fair fabric of British liberty 
could be fully edified. And the nation deserved 
punishments, which were speedily to overtake every 
class, from the highest to the lowest. The nation 
was sundered in two. The difference was great be- 
tween the extremes, between the King and Pym 
and Vane ; yet the intermediate body, who partook 
of every shade of political opinion, might have been 
brought to coalesce together. Many of Charles's 
peers and Commoners, whom he contemptuously 
called his mongrel parliament, by no means agreed 
with the king in the measures which he proposed 
Nor were they very different from the mild aiid 
temporizing views of Essex, and those who had the 
nominal lead in the commencement of the civil war 
upon the parliament side. Take away the King 
from the Royalists, and Pym, Hampden, and Vane, 
from the Parliamentarians, and an arrangement 
between the contending parties might have been 
speedily concluded, — not very satisfactory to any, 
perhaps, and not very lasting, but which yet might 
have spared many valuable lives. 

But it was not so to be. The first of the great 
revolutions, — the mildest, the wisest, where there 
was most of public virtue on all sides, was destined 
to take place, and to give warning to future times of 
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the still more terrible catastrophes that were await- 
ing European society. 

Hence the civil wars of England have a double 
interest, from shewing the force and character of the 
freest of the nations fully called forth ; and also 
exhibiting to after times, on a smaller scale, but in 
a distinct point of view, those elements of political 
disorder, which were to have a wider range over 
the Continent in after days. 

We wish that a theme so instructive had met 
with writers fully adequate to exhibit all its bear- 
ings. Many able men, indeed, have treated of the 
subject, though too often with partial views. Mr. 
Godwin's work is attempted on the right principle. 
" If," says he, " the events of which I treat, had pre- 
ceded the universal deluge, or passed in the remotest 
isle of the south sea, that ought to make me sober, 
deliberate, and just, in my opinions : it ought not 
to make me indifferent to human rights, improve- 
ment, or happiness." We think, on the whole, Mr. 
Godwin's book a very candid one, but possessing 
such candour as might be expected from the author 
of the " Political Justice." To one who entertained 
such extreme views, the slight differences of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, or democracy, could present but 
few temptations to partiality : and the elaborate 

2a 
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account of the devotional sentiments of the different 
sectaries is as fair as can he expected from one who 
probably had no such sentiments of his own. But 
where we were most disappointed, when a novelist 
Ud turned ^ JZ the hea^ paee of hi, 
narrative, and in the want of the picturesque touches 
which he might often well and faithfully have given. 
But it is more easy, apparently, to paint a com- 
pletely imaginary picture, than accurately to retrace 
the fading outlines of the past. 

For ourselves, we agree in the views of Pym, 
Hampden, and Vane, provided they were practicable. 
Charles would have betrayed all parties, and, if in 
his power, would again have overturned the whole 
fabric of liberty, and would certainly have brought 
the patriots, at the first opportunity, to the block. 
Still, the advantage was so great of averting the 
civil war for a time, that we think it would have 
been better if they would have conceded, in part, 
their own just opinions, and endeavoured, at what- 
ever risk, both to themselves and their country, to 
have remained in one united phalanx, with Falkland 
and the more virtuous of the Royalists. 

But, if war was inevitable, they ought sooner to 
have perceived the great defection that was taking 
place from their ranks, and that one-half of the 
nation was going back to the king. As even the 
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Royalists observed, had they been on the alert "they 
might have pulled him out of his bed " in the North, 
when he was first purposing resistance ; or still 
later, have dashed down his standard to the ground, 
with as uncontrolled force as the wind did, when it 
was first raised. 

The extreme inexperience of the English in mili- 
tary affairs can scarcely be exaggerated. As Sir 
Henry Slingsby observes, the training of a few horse 
for cavalry was a " strange spectacle to this nation 
in this age, that have lived thus long peaceably, 
without noise of drum or shot." 

The chief fears of the Royalists proceeded from a 
quarter that little deserved it. " Our fears proceed 
from the Scots, who at this time are become most 
warlike, being long experienced in the Swedish and 
German wars." This was evidently an easy, though 
a great mistake. The Scotch regiments on the 
Continent were most warlike. The people at home, 
like the English themselves, most unwarlike, having 
long lost the use of arms ; with the exception of the 
Highland Clans, who were still plundering and skir- 
mishing with each other. 

This want of experience both the English and 
Scotch tried to remedy in the same way, by recall- 
ing officers who had served on the Continent, and 
who returned to this country with a great reputa- 
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tion, which every day's acquaintance with them 
diminished They were but the tools of Gustavus 
Adolphus, — excellent instruments in his hands, while 
they held subordinate commands in an army which 
had both thorough discipline and regular pay, but 
who had no heads of their own to adapt their con- 
duct to altered circumstances. They were placed 
over boisterous clowns or runaway apprentices, who 
rushed forward, without waiting for the word of 
command, and were still less inclined to wait for 
orders for retreat. The Royalists, who had been far- 
mers, or farmers' sons, would obey no directions but 
those given to them by their landlords ; and the 
parliamentary apprentices, who from dislike of work 
had joined the cause of liberty, disbanded with 
still more promptitude than they had been embodied. 

The officers from the foreign services, though they 
had not natural genius to adopt a new mode of war- 
fare, and to lead untrained troops to victory, might 
have been made very useful, if depots for recruits 
had been established in proper places, and if they 
had been employed to drill them. But no such pre- 
parations were generally made. The armies, ill paid, 
and consisting of raw levies, soon fell to pieces from 
disease or desertion, and had to be supplied by new 
levies as inexperienced as the former. 

Of course, there were many exceptions. Crom- 
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well's Ironsides were models from the first. Hamp- 
den's and Hollis's infantry were stout soldiers. And 
on the King's side, Rupert's cavalry were admirable 
for a sudden burst, and might have done good ser- 
vice, could they have been persuaded that a battle 
was different from a fox-chase, and that the acquisi- 
tion of victory and plunder were often incompatible. 
Newcastle's Northumbrian white-coats stood with 
almost invincible firmness ; and the Royalists of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire were remark- 
able for their obstinate valour. But it was some time 
before each opposing army, as a whole, merited praise. 
Historians often pass over minute details, and 
thus lose the truth and picturesqueness of real 
events. If the battle of Edgehill were described 
faithfully in many of its particulars, the extreme 
ignorance of both parties in the commencement of 
the contest would plainly appear, The opposing 
generals, instead of giving directions to the army, 
seized upon pikes and prepared to act as common 
soldiers. The roads were everywhere filled with 
men on both sides, who, like Sir John Ramsay, pro- 
claimed on their hasty retreat, that everything on 
their side was lost. The Parliamentarians declared 
they would not point their cannon where the King 
was ; and yet cannon-balls were thickest and most 
destructive around His Sacred Majesty, perhaps 
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from no aim being taken by the ignorant gunners. 
And, when the battle ceased, it was difficult to say 
which side were the winners, and the chief result of 
the contest was the number of dying who were 
left untended upon the plain. 

One thing was clear, that Essex was determined 
not to gain a victory ; and that, in thus protracting 
the warfare, he would have the advice and encour- 
agement of all the mercenary officers, whose voice, 
if not for peace, was still for running no hazards ; 
partly, perhaps, from a sense that the raw levies 
they were leading were unfit for actual service ; and 
partly, perhaps, from an instinct that the more the 
war was prolonged, the greater benefit they would 
personally reap. 

The more energetic part of the Parliament were 
naturally unwilling to break with Essex ; though his 
moderation would, in the long run, end in the 
superiority of the king, for the best fencer, if he 
acts solely upon the defensive, will be overcome by 
a very inferior adversary. But, as the heart of 
Essex, and the Parliamentary great nobles, was less 
and less in continuing the contest, it became neces- 
sary, if war was pursued, to adopt more decisive 
measures. 

And yet those measures involved very serious 
danger. The country, at the beginning of the 
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civil war, was nearly equally divided between 
the King and the Parliament. The Parliament 
itself was nearly equally divided between the more 
moderate and more energetic Parliamentarians. 
When the services of Essex and the Presbyterians 
were disused, Vane and Cromwell could only count 
upon one-fourth of the country. But yet their 
strength was increased, though their numbers were 
diminished, by the unity of action and the improve- 
ment of discipline. Though only a short period was 
passed in giving a new model to the army, the vic- 
tory of Naseby, where all sides fought with great 
valour and firmness, decided at once the general 
fortunes of the contest, and left only the details to 
be easily and leisurely secured. 

It was a necessary consequence, however, that 
every increase of energy was attended by a dimi- 
nution of numbers. Opinions remained the same, 
and an acceleration of the pace only left a greater 
multitude behind. Had it not been for one cir- 
cumstance, the revolution must have stopped, then 
retrograded, and the King been finally restored to 
nearly the full exercise of his powers. 

There is retribution in all things, and this retri- 
bution was manifestly conspicuous again and again 
in the English civil wars. The contest with Charles 
was a war for religious liberty. But the disappoint- 
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ment was great to the friends of freedom, when it 
was found out that the Presbyterians intended to 
set up again, after their own fashion, the great 
idol of Uniformity. Episcopacy contended for a 
uniformity of ceremonies and outward observances. 
The uniformity of the Presbyterians was more 
stringent, for it affected opinions and a standard of 
doctrine. Hence many complained with Milton, 
that Presbyter was but Priest written large. In 
vain tender consciences prayed for some degree of 
enlargement. Their prayers were little heeded. 

But one " Mouth of Liberty" was afforded to them. 
The leaders of the army opened their ranks to 
receive them, and the camp became the sole asylum 
for those who desired to worship God according to 
their conscience, as far as their views were en- 
lightened. Hence the army of the Parliament 
became the most religious which the world had 
ever seen. The Presbyterian chaplains, as Baxter 
observed, preferred to have their own way in the 
pulpit to wrangling with sectaries in the camp ; and 
Baxter alone stood up as the solitary champion to 
oppose the new fancies in religion, which were 
rushing in like accumulating torrents from every 
side. Thus the army became both a political and 
a religious power, and could not only plead for 
toleration, but enforce it, too, with arms more 
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prevailing than arguments, before which prejudices 
gave way, even when there was no real change of 
opinion. 

The Independents in Parliament could not have 
stood for a single day, however able they were, 
without the assistance of the Independents of the 
army. It was the casting in of the sword which 
purged the Parliament of the intolerant, and per- 
mitted the free advancement of the ruling party to 
the verge of republicanism. 

Yet it was a hard position for the nation — which 
had contended so unitedly at first, and so bravely 
afterwards when split into opposing parties— to find 
the victory and the power snatched from both by a 
comparatively small minority, who were about to 
force a republic upon an unwilling nation. 

As an individual, Charles I. deserved to die. He 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of his subjects, and 
again and again broken faith with his people. The 
whole course of his reign was an exemplification of the 
Stuart maxim, " Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare" 
His word might change, but his purpose never : 
and wo be to those of his opposing subjects who 
would place any confidence in his gracious declara- 
tions ! their ruin was at hand. 

Yet, as the Presbyterians distinguished between 
the personal and the official king, Charles, as an 
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individual, was the greatest of delinquents ; but, as 
the king of the constitution, he could do no wrong, 
except through the instrumentality of his ministers, 
who were therefore the proper subjects of punish- 
ment. But as Charles never kept up the show of 
this constitutional figment, he could scarcely use 
the constitutional plea. He was afraid of assassina- 
tion. He never thought he could be brought to a 
judicial trial. 

That trial, with the consequent sentence, filled all 
Europe at first with horror, then with deep reflec- 
tion, at last with general admiration. The French 
endeavoured to copy it. They evidently thought 
they were inferior to the English till they also had 
put a king to death. Still, if the execution of 
Charles I. was not a crime, it was a great political 
blunder. It changed a liberticide into a martyr ; 
and, by the veneration which it inspired for one of 
the most, wrong-headed and ill-doing of monarchs, 
made the subsequent Restoration, and all its immo- 
ral consequences nearly certain. 

Sentence of death, attended by either detention 
or banishment for life, might have been justified by 
only too abundant arguments ; and when the Par- 
liament had the king entirely in their power, — der 
throned, captive, and condemned, — they might have 
imposed their own terms, and, even for their own 
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advantage, they need not have been ungenerous 
ones. 

The only lasting government was a return to 
limited monarchy, and to wise laws for the security 
of the subjects : such a government as the English 
obtained in the Revolution of 1688. This was a 
settlement which four-fifths of the nation would have 
desired ; perhaps, without exaggeration, we might 
say, nine-tenths of the people. The only difficulty 
was, upon whose head to place the crown. 

Cromwell would have been the ablest monarch 
that could have anywhere been found. But his 
sole support was the army ; and that army having 
put down one king, were altogether unwilling to set 
up another. The army were decidedly republican, 
and were the only large body in the nation who 
heartily maintained republican opinions. Had the 
army been taken away, the Presbyterians would 
have come into power ; and, with the more moderate 
Royalists, would have agreed in restoring Charles II. ; 
perhaps, with the appointment of some able lieu- 
tenant-general to bring the state into the full enjoy- 
ment of those wise laws and ameliorations that were 
proposed ; and then the future king might have 
reigned with full constitutional authority. 

The future historian of the Commonwealth wiU 
be called on to re-examine the character of Crom* 
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well ; not an easy one fully to fathom, and which 
probably escaped the penetration of Cromwell him- 
self. Perhaps he understood the characters of all 
who surrounded him better than his own. Origi- 
nally he was both an honest and a religious man, as 
far as we can perceive, throughout his earlier career. 
But a change came over the spirit of his later 
years. Hampden and Cromwell had much resem- 
blance to each other in the commencement of their 
political life ; but Hampden had larger civil capacity 
and a still more disinterested patriotism. 

Cromwell did not seem to seek for preferment at 
first ; it was preferment that sought him, and the 
hand of Providence which gradually elevated him 
upon the surging waves of the Revolutionary storm. 
But as he approached the summit of power, the de- 
mon of ambition obtained more and more sway over 
his mind. 

Both Hampden and Cromwell were great masters 
of their own thoughts. Neither of them disclosed 
their own purposes more than they chose. But 
Cromwell, even without intending it, was a deep 
dissembler. He instinctively threw the light off his 
own face, upon the countenance of the person with 
whom he was conversing. His perplexed discourse 
and his decisive action were in strong contrast with 
each other. He saw instantaneously and instinc- 
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tively what was to be done ; but was neither able 
nor willing to explain his purpose to others. The 
very instantaneousness of his conclusions left his 
words far behind them in a miscellaneous and lagging 
crowd, which no pains could finally arrange in com- 
plete order ; and whose very perplexity might seem 
a disadvantage to Cromwell himself at first, but 
which perplexity was afterwards rather encouraged 
as conducive to the concealment of his deep designs. 
Cromwell had often occasion to speak to men whose 
wavering consciences were desirous of being con- 
vinced. Arguments might be met with counter- 
arguments ; but what waverer could resist that un- 
intelligible and never-ending maze of words, to 
which every hearer might assign what meaning he 
pleased. 

Cromwell's speeches are perplexed ; his despatches, 
though homely, are to the purpose. They do not 
seem to have met with sufficient attention from his- 
torians, otherwise they might have served to cor- 
rect some obvious mistakes. Take, for example, 
Cromwell's campaign in Scotland. About the time 
of the battle of Dunbar, Hume says, he " entered 
Scotland with an army of 16,000 men." This is 
nearly correct; he had rather above 14,000. But 
the campaign cannot be understood without duly 
noticing the composition of the Scottish army. The 
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Scottish army that entered England, and which was 
to be paid for by the English, was to consist of 
about 21,000 men. Neither the English pay nor 
the Scottish numbers were duly forthcoming. The 
Scottish subsidy was always in arrears, and the 
Scottish army was deficient about one-third in num- 
bers. What was worse, they were always deserting ; 
and though the place of defaulters was supplied by 
new levies, the army never attained to a due con- 
sistency or proficiency in discipline. 

Cromwell, from the first, looked down both upon 
the Scottish religious principles and upon their mili- 
tary practice. But as men either underrate or over- 
rate what they are peculiarly deficient in themselves, 
Cromwell perhaps placed too high a value on Leslie's 
military science. Cromwell judged right that 1 4,000 
of his skilled troops would gain a decisive victory 
over any miscellaneous army that the Scots could 
oppose to him. But he stood too much in awe of 
the military positions assumed by Leslie. The 
Scottish army amounted to above 20,000 men ; a 
favourite nominal amount with the Scottish govern- 
ment, as it was exactly the same which they origi- 
nally proposed to send into England. But of these 
only 4000 or 5000 were thoroughly disciplined. 

Hume observes that Leslie was successful in his 
skirmishes. He was so, and gained two or three 
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partial advantages, owing to the 4000 or 5000 men 
who formed the facing of the Scottish army. Be- 
tween Edinburgh and Leith, Cromwell's Ironsides 
were checked, and the chivalrous Lambert was not 
only twice repulsed, but severely wounded. Crom- 
well drew back ; for he did not perceive what 
Charles II. had perceived, probably from the Calton 
Hill, that the raw levies, " his greenhorns," as he 
called them, laughingly, although not attacked, were 
already taking to flight, and giving a prelude to 
what took place, though on a larger scale, at the 
battle of Dunbar. 

Hume tells us Charles exerted himself in the 
fight. Yes ; so far as hearty laughing went ; for 
he was fearless enough for an Epicurean ; and as- 
sisted, in the French sense, so far as to witness, 
without concern, the ludicrous disorder of many of 
his raw levies. 

Cromwell, warned by this unsuccessful assault, 
conducted himself afterwards with only too much 
prudence ; and, his provisions being exhausted, after 
much marching and countermarching, retired to 
Dunbar. This was not an after-thought, as the 
historians generally suppose ; but a previous plan 
formed from the beginning of the campaign, — that 
if provisions failed, and if the Scots could not be 
brought to a pitched battle, the English would 
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simulate a flight to Dunbar, aad there entice the 
Soots to attack them ; and if this purpose should 
fail, recourse in the last place would be had to 
the fleet 

The English army were reduced, by sickness, Ac., 
from 14,000 to 11,000 effective men. Leslie, in 
Cromwell's opinion, had assumed an admirable posi- 
tion, where ten men could do more to hinder than 
forty to attack. The English were suffering much 
hardship. Adverse winds were baffling the trans- 
ports, and the English were making some move- 
ments, either real or pretended, as subsequent cir- 
cumstances might decide, for embarkation. Crom- 
well and Lambert were watching the movements of 
the Scottish army. As they watched, Leslie began, 
in Cromwell's expressive phrase, to "shog down" 
towards the sea ; trying to secure two almost in- 
compatible advantages, to retain the superiority of 
his hill-position, and yet to possess himself of the 
means of preventing the English embarkation. 
Cromwell observed to Lambert* — " We have now an 
opportunity of attack." "That was just what I 
was going to observe to you," was the answer of 
Lambert. 

There was no room here for the supposed ex- 
clamation on the part of Cromwell, — " The Lord 
has delivered them into our hands," — of which Hume 
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has made excellent use. It was not a certainty, but 
a possibility of victory, that occurred to both Lam- 
bert and Cromwell. The victory was more easily 
gained than either had expected. It is improperly 
called the battle of Dunbar. There was little fight- 
ing. It was properly the rout of Dunbar. The 
English only lost 40 or 50 men, whereas the Scots 
had 3000 killed (including all the ministers that 
the English could reach, as they considered them 
the chief incendiaries) and 9000 prisoners ; a dis- 
proportion of numbers which shewed that the Scots 
were altogether helpless and panic-stricken. 

We have the words of Cromwell placed distinctly 
before us, by one who was marching by his side. 
Scarcely had he uttered his usual prayer on entering 
into battle, " Let God arise, and let his enemies be 
scattered," than he found that the prayer was re- 
ceiving an immediate answer, and he uttered the 
words, " I profess they flee ! " The " greenhorns/' 
though out of reach of shot, were already retiring in 
great trepidation from the rear ; no wonderful result 
of good General Leslie's caution, who by all his 
scientific manoeuvres had so sedulously kept them 
out of harm's way. The panic spread from the rear 
to the front ; and the few good regiments, after a 
sharp but momentary conflict, followed the example 
of the rest of the army. 

2b 
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The history of the civil war, if faithfully written, 
must prove a strong dissuasive from all revolutionary 
contests. England gained immensely during the 
two years which preceded the breaking out of 
hostilities. More grievances were redressed, and 
more ameliorations effected, than ever took place in 
any other country in the same space of time. These 
changes were effected without bloodshed, and tended 
to the real advantage of every party in the state. The 
true authority of the king would have been estab- 
lished, and the liberties of the subject amply secured. 
As it was, throughout the civil war, every party 
suffered in their turn, and all were alike disappointed. 
. The Royalists, instead of preserving the royal 
authority, drew down disaster after disaster upon 
the king and upon themselves, and finally brought 
him to the scaffold. 

The Presbyterians and Essex, who wished ever to 
temporize and avoid too decisive a victory — instead 
of preserving royalty, and, at the same time, estab- 
lishing Fresbyterianism, or at least a moderate Epis- 
copacy — were gradually . deprived of all influence, 
and reduced to nearly the same condition of subjec- 
tion as the Royalists whom they had at first opposed. 
On the contrary, had Essex improved the battle of 
Edgehill into a decisive victory, Charles would have 
been forced to terms, and his life and crown would 
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have been alike preserved ; while Essex and the 
other Presbyterian noblemen would have been raised 
to those higher honours to which they might then, 
with reason, have aspired. 

Had the Independents clearly perceived the absur- 
dity and impracticability of forcing a republic upon a 
nation of Royalists, they would have accepted even 
moderate terms of civil and religious liberty, and 
have placed little confidence in a majority in Parlia- 
ment which was procured by the violent interference 
of the army ; knowing that whenever the sword is 
called in as an arbitrator, that mighty and unan- 
swerable weapon must ultimately prevail. A minority 
that governs must rule by force, and not by persua- 
sion ; and, however specious its pretences, must in 
effect be a tyranny. 

In vain it was asserted that the government must 
be kept in the hands of the well-affected, and that 
the saints have a right to reign. The sanctity of 
such military apostles became more and more doubt- 
ful ; and, whatever they might gain in temporals, they 
lost in the purity and simplicity of religion, as they 
ascended the heights of power. The army itself, 
increasingly alienated from the majority of the 
nation, resembled a hostile body of invaders who 
had taken possession of the country ; and, however 
high their principles and great their past services, 
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were neither more nor less than a well-trained 
phalanx of military usurpers. 

Cromwell himself underwent a melancholy change 
for the worse. God had raised him from small 
beginnings to a most prosperous state of fortune, 
apparently without any self-seeking on his part; 
and had he been contented to have left the future 
as well as the past of his life to the Divine guidance, 
— waiting for the heavenly call, " Come up hither/' 
at every stage of his advancement, — he might have 
left behind him a reputation which would have had 
few equals in the records of fame. For a time he 
was the first man in England. Without assuming 
any authority to himself, he might have counselled 
the Parliament and guided the army, with the good 
wishes of all true-hearted Englishmen on his side. 
But the demon of ambition took full possession of his 
spirit, and his subsequent life was in strong contrast 
to the patriotism of his early career. All that he had 
opposed in Charles I. he became guilty of himself, 
as might be strictly paralleled in a history which 
minutely traced the footsteps of his Protectorate. 

The war itself was a great failure. It was under- 
taken for civil and religious liberty. The result 
was, that the English lost their love for freedom ; 
and the only gainers were Charles I. and the Church 
of England. Charles became the last and the most 
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equivocal of the martyrs ; and the Church of Eng- 
land, which had been hateful and persecuting to 
Englishmen in the days of Charles L, became the 
idol of their descendants in the days of Charles II., 
and, above all, of James II. — who might have 
deprived the English of civil liberty, if he could 
only have left " Our Liturgy " and " Our Church " 
without disturbance. 

But the Stuarts were a doomed race, and would 
have dug a pit of destruction for themselves with 
their own hands, had no abyss ready to swallow 
them up been opening under their feet. 

Then, at last, came the days of true liberty and 
prosperity for England. William the Deliverer 
arrived, and struck a just balance between the 
claims of all parties. He deserved every eulogy, 
and yet perhaps he has never been more happily 
praised than in the admirable words of an enemy-- 
Hume. " He saved his own country from ruin. He 
restored the liberties of these kingdoms. He sup- 
ported the general independency of Europe." 


POLITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

It is striking and amusing to view the differences 
between the mind of the ancients and the mind of 
the moderns. Thought, like some vast river which 
has changed its bed, runs apparently irrecoverably 
in a new channel. Of some great objects, the 
ancients view exclusively one side, the moderns 
another. The arrangement of men in societies, as 
it conduces most to earthly happiness, and as it is 
the medium through which God communicates the 
greatest temporal blessings, is deserving of the 
deepest consideration. But the ancients and the 
moderns have divided this great subject between 
them. The ancients were occupied with the science 
of government ; the more recent moderns with the 
real or pretended science of wealth. Yet these are 
only two aspects of the social frame, and instead of 
being divided, ought to be re-united to form a per- 
fect picture. 
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Government — which the ancients termed Polity, 
because the arrangement of the ancient free cities 
was the best government with which they were 
acquainted — had attained a high eminence, and 
great perfection, under the skilful disposition of the 
ancient legislators. Still, as its name indicates, 
it was of too municipal a character, and consisted 
of republics which were terminated by the city 
walls, without being able to spread their freedom 
with a just equality over the surrounding districts. 

Political Economy evidently derives its name from 
the management of a house amplified into the con- 
duct of a state ; and might be simply termed 
Public Economy, for distinction from Domestic 
Economy, from which the term is originally bor- 
rowed. 

But it is very important to use the simplest 
terms ; and we may therefore ask, What is Polity or 
Government ? It is the science and distribution of 
the public force. What is Political Economy ? It 
is the science and arrangement of the national 
wealth. Unless both of these subjects are con- 
joined, the powers and resources of the nation will 
be imperfectly understood, and inadequately called 
forth ; and both of these united will not exhaust 
the subject, but would also require to be followed up 
with a view of the national mind. 


GOVERNMENT. 


There was no want of attention to the subject of 
government among the free states of antiquity. 
Political arrangements came home so closely to eaah 
man's business and bosom, that the public were 
often more considered than the private ; and, both 
in point of morality and interest, the State seemed 
too often to absorb the individual. What sailors 
feel for their ship, the Greek felt for his little 
Commonwealth ; and as the ship is separated only 
by the plank from the waves that would engulf it> 
so the well-manned city walls were the only bound- 
ary between freedom and slavery, prosperity and 
destruction. 

All the philosophers of antiquity were alike ready 
with a theory of the commonwealth ; and were 
ready to give laws, not only to their noisy schools, 
but to any State throughout Hellas which might 
require their legislatorial assistance. As customs 
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are kept up, even where the reasons for them have 
ceased, the students of antiquity at the revival of 
letters, in imitation of the ancient masters of learn- 
ing, had each a sketch of a republic ready prepared 
in their portfolios. But as no man or city required 
their law-giving aid, the custom was gradually given 
up, and new theories of republics ceased. 

Yet it was a pity that the attention was so much 
withdrawn from the political models of antiquity. 
Both their platforms of government, and the subse- 
quent comments upon them, were the works of the 
largest minds. Lycurgus and Solon were justly 
considered as somewhat above the standard of ordi- 
nary humanity. And if the reveries of Plato were 
wild, and the remarks of Aristotle too summary, 
yet the reflections of both these great men upon 
actual, if not ideal politics, are still deserving of high 
praise and deep consideration. 

As there is no pursuit which inspires pettier 
passions than that of party politics, so no study 
more elevates the mind that that of general politics 
— which is not for the aggrandizement of. the 
individual, but intended for the greatness and hap- 
piness of human nature itself. In large monarchies 
and overgrown states, the individual, having little or 
no influence, is given up to private interest and 
selfish pursuits. But the lost virtue of public 
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spirit, as it existed in the old republics, can alone 
be revived by breathing the air of antiquity, and 
restoring the long-forgotten thoughts and the all- 
absorbing passion for the public good. 

Largeness of view is also largely promoted by so 
extensive a prospect of the past, and comparing and 
weighing modes of thought so different frflm our 
own. And the very separation of their plans for 
promoting the public good from anything appli- 
cable to our own times, prevents us from the hurried 
purpose of immediately transplanting what we ad- 
mire, in the vain hope of reviving the institutions of 
antiquity by inserting them among our own. These 
sterile efforts we must leave to the French, who 
have a new political fashion for every new year ; and 
who think a social system may be torn up by the 
roots and replanted with all its wide-spreading 
branches in the Gallic soil, with as much facility, 
(but as little success,) as they transplant full-grown 
trees of liberty, never more to put forth healthy 
leaves in their new site, but destined to be blown 
down by the first tempest that passes over them. 

The science of politics would prevent many changes 
in government. It is not a mode of polity which 
gives its form to a nation, but the condition of the 
nation which regulates the best form of government 
that is adapted to it. No doubt action and reaction 
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are equal ; and if the nation influences the laws, the 
laws in their turn leave their impress upon the people. 
Still the only possible object desirable to be attained 
is amelioration, not absolute innovation ; for it is 
only by engrafting upon roots already existing and 
drawing nourishment from the soil, that foreign 
fruits and products can be acclimated and im- 
proved. 

There is the greatest encouragement for the Saxon 
race to study the theory of government. For the 
English and the Americans already possess two 
model forms of polity, the best in theory which the 
world has yet seen ; — the one of a mixed monarchy, 
the other of a confederate republic. The great 
masters of ancient times dreamt of such forms of 
government, but scarcely expected to see them per- 
manently realized. 

The Greeks had the outline of a confederacy 
of republics, but were never able to fill up the 
outline, or to carry the union into full and con- 
tinuous action. Yet such confederacies, if pro- 
perly matured, would have been the saving of 
Greece. The Pan-Ionian League, had it comprised 
all the free cities of Grecian Asia, would have formed 
an effectual barrier both against Croesus and Cyrus, 
and would have checked the conquests of Lydia 
and of Persia. A Pan-Hellenic confederacy of 
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European Greeks would have maintained the equili- 
brium of the States to the west of the Egean, and 
have prevented the encroachments of Macedon, 
before they took so wide a range as exempted them 
from any salutary control 

Polybius justly observes that the Roman govern- 
ment, though considered as the model, in many 
respects, of a republic, was to a certain degree a 
mixed government, composed of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy, in its consuls, senate, and 
people; thus combining many of the excellencies 
of each. Tacitus, agreeing in the same sentiments, 
yet,. as was natural from his situation under the 
empire, speaks more despondingly of the permanence 
of such a combination, and thinks that so happy a 
union must be both rare and transitory amid the 
ceaseless mutations of human affairs. 

This opinion was natural to the classic writers, 
who saw nothing around them but republics on the 
one hand, or great empires on the other ; and whose 
transient view of the nations of the barbarians added 
little to their variety of political experience. For 
the restless anarchy in which those warlike tribes 
appeared to live, often prevented its being seen that 
they contained within themselves the germ of supe- 
rior institutions. Tacitus, who inspected more nar- 
rowly the German tribes, not without admiration of 
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their free and independent spirit, could not be sup- 
posed to have the prophetic foresight to foretell what 
form those slight rudiments of savage freedom would 
ultimately take. 

With deference, though in opposition, to the opin- 
ion of Tacitus, we must maintain that the mixture 
of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, has a 
natural tendency to manifest itself in all forms of 
government, though circumstances may not favour 
the full development of the three elements which 
exist, latently perhaps, in most political combina- 
tions ; as the three great colours exist in light, 
though their separate existence may not always be 
manifested. And these three elements of govern- 
ment, the mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy, are not only the most natural, but also 
the most conducive to the national welfare. 

Aristotle, with his usual keenness of vision, has 
seized on the first origin of society, when he suggests 
that the family is the origin of the nation, and the 
paternal power the first form of government. The 
dictates of Aristotle read often like the heads of 
lectures, which would be restricted and explained 
when delivered at length to his pupils. But short 
and oracular sentences are apt to mislead the 
unwary reader, especially when he has a partial 
and interested purpose in view. The fatherly 
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power was changed into the paternal despotism, by 
many venal or servile writers, who were pleading 
the cause of tyrannical kings. Assuredly this was 
not the sense in which Aristotle used it. Where 
there was an equality of intellect, he admitted there 
should be an equality of rights ; and only pleaded 
for slavery, on the theory that the barbarians were 
an inferior race to the Greeks, — not apparently re- 
collecting, when he threw out this very unreasonable 
hint, that most of the Greek slaves were of true 
Greek origin, and some of them of the purest and 
highest blood of Hellas. 

The State does spring from the family, and the 
kingly power is derived from the paternal. But it 
is necessary to mark in what manner, and with 
what limitations, — which Aristotle, merely throwing 
out a hint, has neglected to do. But first we must 
guard against some misconceptions. The most 
ancient fathers of families had three separate juris- 
dictions, which, no doubt, were apt to run into each 
other, and two of which are not strictly connected 
with the patria potestas. First, they had the power 
of fathers over their own children ; next they had 
the power of judges in the absence of other magis- 
tracy; thirdly, as slavery was early introduced, 
they had the power of masters over their slaves — a 
totally different authority from that which the father 
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exercises over his children ; but all which jurisdic- 
tions have been confused together, and the last 
particularly cherished and set forth, by those who 
wished to maintain a despotic power as the divine 
right of kings. 

Even the simple paternal power undergoes a 
change in the second generation. The eldest son is 
only the representative of the deceased parent, and 
the figurative father of a family who are now grow- 
ing up into a tribe. The new heads of the new 
families exercise a real paternal power over their 
own households, and the eldest born and heir only 
exercises a quasi-paternal power over the whole. 
But as the family swells into the tribe, the three 
elements of government distinctly manifest them- 
selves. The eldest born and his line, to whom 
the birthright belongs, becomes the prince of the 
tribe. The heads of the families are the aristo- 
cracy and the natural senate, whose wills must be 
consulted, and who sit in judgment on the judicial 
causes which may be brought before them ; and the 
rest of the population constitute the people, whose 
welfare is studied with paternal solicitude, and 
whose opinions must be conciliated as in the Arab 
clans, otherwise the tribe would not long dwell to- 
gether in unity. 

All these elements have a varying power and 
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development. If the tribe are at war, the prince or 
emir adds the authority of a general to that of his 
hereditary headship. If his character is weak and 
unwarlike, the aristocracy assume a higher authority. 
If the tribe are collected in one place, as within the 
walls of a city, the people become conscious of their 
united power, and the democratic element is more 
sensibly felt. 

All these changes are admirably and plainly 
exhibited in the accounts which Elphinstone has 
given of the Affghan clans, and of the relative 
importance which passing circumstances confer upon 
the chief, the elders, and the people. Such changes 
may be traced from the earliest times in the tribes 
of Arabia, and also among the tribes which have 
a kindred descent with the earlier Phoenicians. 
Such changes are less marked among the Tartar 
tribes, whose wide extended plains admit of less 
isolation and independence, and who are more 
accustomed to a regular military life, and to the 
successive aggregation of vast and dominant empires. 
Where large cities prevail, the patriarchal form 
naturally partakes more of a republican aspect ; 
and, as in the case of some of the Phoenician cities 
and colonies, the monarchy is divided by a plurality, 
or rather duality, of suffetes or judges, who, like the 
joint kings of Lacedsemon, bring the regal power — 
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diminished by division — more into harmony with 
republican institutions. 

Aristotle has rightly deduced one form of govern- 
ment from the family. He justly traces a second to 
a voluntary community or partnership ; and as 
private advantage is the moving spring of pri- 
vate partnerships, so the general good or utility 
is the object of national association. The first 
governments were formed by the extension of the 
family, and the patriarchal dominion still forms 
the characteristic condition of aboriginal tribes. 
But the second comers were military adventurers, 
who, by a mixture of colonization and conquest, dis- 
placed the first settlers, and introduced a new mode 
of life. Such appeared to have been the origin of 
the Grecian tribes ; who, not moving in a mass with 
all their kindred along with them, but acting as 
military adventurers, seized upon the most advanta- 
geous positions along the coast ; and who, retiring 
two or three miles from the sea> lest they should be 
assailed by fresh invaders, seized first upon some 
mountain fortress or citadel, to which was gradually 
attached a city on the slope of the eminence, and 
lastly, as they felt their strength, a port upon the 
sea itself. 

Nothing marks more strongly the permanence of 
the three political elements than the re-appearance, 

2c 
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under so differently constituted a society, of the 
prince, the nobles, and the people. But these three 
elements pre-existed in the little expeditionary 
army — consisting of a general, of officers, and of 
soldiers. 

A single city is unfavourable to the monarchical 
form of government ; which requires a wider realm, 
or more diffused population, where the people do 
not press so closely upon the prince. Government 
ran the same course in Greece as among the elder 
Phoenician states. The kings of Homer became the 
judges of Hesiod, or were still further divided among 
the Archons of Athens. Some became the generals 
of the army, as the kings of Lacedsemon ; some 
merely the priest and sacrifices as the titular kfog 
among the Archons at Athens. Thus, after some 
great institution is broken or dissolved, some frag- 
ments remain — the slight remembrancers of the 
past. 

Two of the elements — the aristocracy and demo- 
cracy — were more tenacious of existence, and divid- 
ed Greece between them into perpetual wars. While 
three elements existed, these mutually restrained and 
balanced each other ; but the moderating . force of 
the prince being removed, no third force remained 
to mediate between the two contending powers. 
If it were not for Homer, we should scarce know 
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ihat the ancient governments of Greece were a 
mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy ; 
and thus perceive that the heroic monarchies of 
Macedon and Epirus, while they resembled our own 
in modern times, were also the survivors of the most 
ancient Grecian states. 

In the Grecian republics, the political community, 
or partnership of Aristotle, was most fully developed. 
As far as the state was concerned, they had all 
things in common ; and, when not disturbed by 
faction, lived and acted in partnership. The state 
only too much prevailed over the individual, — the 
private interest was sacrificed to the public, and the 
public good, real or imaginary, superseded the dic- 
tates of duty or of conscience. 

The Greeks had a great disadvantage in having 
no other forms of government to compare with their 
own republics, except the empire of the Great King. 
Of that empire they had a very indistinct notion. 
Even those who Were better acquainted with it, 
preferred giving a picture of the ideal of the Persian 
government, to the realities of which they had a 
personal experience* Xenophon, at the commence- 
ment of the Cyropedia, speaks of the difficulty of 
governing men, but says he was forced to change 
his opinion when he considered the sway of the 
Great King, and the facility with which his subjects 
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were guided. Can this possibly be the same Xeno- 
phon who found nations in the centre of Persia at 
continual war with the King of kings, and asserting 
their national independence 1 There was a great show 
of servility certainly, and the same profession as con- 
tinues in the East until this day — " To hear is to 
obey." But everywhere the empire was ill com- 
pacted. The mountain tribes were unsubdued, and 
the satraps were at war with each other. We may 
believe that during the reign of Cyrus, as the fruit 
of his amazing victories, a complete obedience pre- 
vailed for a short period through the East, and the 
same may be said of some other conquerors. But, after 
a season, the usual turbulence and anarchy was re- 
newed. There was thus exhibited, at the same 
time, much outward obedience and much internal 
discord ; and Persia formed no exception to the 
general arduous task of governing mankind. 

We may observe, even in Persia, some traces of 
the three elements of government. There was the 
monarch, whose power was predominant. But yet 
there was a shadow of aristocracy still remaining in 
the nobles — the hereditary chiefs of the royal tribes. 
Then those royal tribes themselves — the Persians in 
the first place, the Medes in a certain subordination 
to them — still retained the shadow of a military 
public ; not unlike the position of the Franks, and 
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other conquering German tribes, among the sub- 
ject nations of southern Europe. 

The Soman Empire presented a new aspect of 
government. It was a military despotism, but still 
masked as a republic. The spirit of Liberty had 
passed away, but the old names and even forms of 
the Republic were retained. Augustus, though Em-* 
peror, still solicited the votes of the poorest of the 
democracy when he or his friends wished to fill 
some magisterial office ; and though after his reign 
these elections were transferred from the people to 
the senate, still a semblance of the old Republic 
survived. The tyranny of the succeeding emperors 
resembled the cruelty, though on a large scale, of 
the early tyrants of the Grecian Republics, who 
endeavoured to exterminate root and branch all 
who possessed any influence in the opposing party. 
And the mild reigns of the emperors who followed 
Trajan, seemed to shew that the republican strife 
was terminated ; and that the monarch might rule 
at once with absolute authority, and yet with a 
large show of popular freedom. 

The empire of Rome experienced three changes ; 
first the dictatorial power of the first Caesars ; then 
the undisguised military despotism of Severus, and 
the military chiefs that succeeded him ; and, lastly, 
the Oriental Monarchy, which was enthroned at 
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Constantinople, mitigated by the maxims of Chris- 
tianity, and retaining some vestiges of the ancient 
Roman institutions. 

In the government of the Northern nations which 
broke into the Roman Empire, we again observe 
the re-appearance of the three elements : — the 
Prince or Leader ; the Companions of the Prince, 
who became the comites, counts, and nobles of after 
years ; and the military adventurers, who had will- 
ingly joined the expedition with the view of sharing 
its advantages, and who long retained a voice in the 
deliberations for peace or for war, as those who had 
a community of interest with the leaders whom they 
had voluntarily chosen. These rudiments of mixed 
monarchy we find in the accounts of Tacitus, as 
existing in the remotest woods of Germany, as well 
as in the kindred but separated branch of the Goths, 
and which, there is no reason to doubt, were brought 
by the followers of Odin in their free and victorious 
march into Europe. 

Wherever the conquests of the Northern nations 
spread, we find the king, the nobles, and the armed 
community — the people of the conquerors dis- 
tinguished from the people of the vanquished. 
And when, in process of time, the body of the 
Franks, as well as of the other northern tribes, 
were melted into the mass of the conquered nation, 
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and both Gauls and Franks were merged into the 
new people of the French, another popular element 
arose to take the place of those who had assembled 
in arms ; springing from the peaceful communities 
of the towns, who after they had recovered their 
walls, recovered also their privileges, and Maintained 
somewhat both of the magistracy and the public 
spirit of the Roman municipia. 

A great change took place after the year 888, 
when fortifications were generally allowed, both for 
castles and for cities, to oppose the inroads of the 
Normans in the North of Central Europe, and of the 
Huns and Saracens in the South. Europe always 
possessed much of the feudal spirit, in the right 
which eyery man considered he possessed of pro- 
tecting his own rights by the sword. But we must 
distinguish between the feudal spirit, and the feudal 
system. When every large proprietor's house be- 
came literally his castle, then the spirit of private 
defence and of individual independence received 
its highest development, and a very great change 
came over the centre of Europe. 

The irruption of the Northern Nations had 
changed the slaves into serfs. This was a great 
step in advance. The earth, instead of being tilled 
by gangs of slaves exhausting the soil and ex- 
hausted themselves, and therefore needing continual 
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renewal of captives, was cultivated by serfs, who 
had a home and a family, and a portion of land 
assigned to them, at the price of rendering a vary- 
ing portion to their recent conquerors and new 
masters. 

But it was a second and still greater step of im- 
provement, when the serf was changed into a vassal, 
serving as a fellow-soldier with the lord of the soil, 
and attached alike by interest, fidelity, and a degree 
of affection, to the master whom he served. As 
man lives not by the senses alone, but by imagina- 
tion also, he has always lived in a double world, com- 
posed of reality and ideality. The feudal system 
was the reality of the Dark Ages, but it was haloed 
by the beautiful imaginary attendant of chivalry, 
which was also the aspiration, though not always 
the attainment, of the more superior minds. 

Feudalism and chivalry have still left traces in the 
regions where they prevailed. Among the Normans, 
the most chivalrous race of Europe; among the 
French, and the English, and the Germans ; and above 
all in Spain, where it is remarkable that the Moors 
seemed the models of a system of life which never 
properly prevailed in their own institutions, but 
who, being a nation of romantic cavaliers, readily 
adopted and carried to a high and even fantastic 
pitch many of the usages of the Christians. In 
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Italy, on the other hand, the romance of chivalry 
seemed to be cultivated without any of the reality, 
and often accompanied with a sense of the ludicrous. 
For there the bourgeois spirit of the Free Commu- 
nities had its sway ; and feudal institutions seemed 
partial and confined to the mountains, never taking 
deep root where the life and power of cities pre- 
vailed. 

Long however did the three elements continue 
and conflict throughout central Europe ; the aristo- 
cratic appearing to threaten the complete ascend- 
ant, but destroyed by its own want of unity and its 
internal dissensions. Then the monarchical grew 
out of proportion to all the rest, till the nobles were 
depressed into courtiers, and the communities of the 
people were*left to some management of their own 
private affairs, but totally deprived of all public con- 
trol. Of the old mixed monarchies, that of Eng- 
land, from its happy situation and the watchful care 
of a superintending Providence, alone fully survived; 
though freedom was recovered by what we may 
term insurgent nations ; such as that of Sweden, un- 
der Gustavus Vasa, throwing off the usurpation of 
the Danes ; or that of Holland successfully resisting 
the yoke of Spain and the Inquisition. 

A new and admirable form of governments has 
arisen in the Confederate Republics — of the United 
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Stated of Holland which have now passed away — 
and at present of the United States of America, which 
are enjoying an unprecedented degree of prosperity. 
Though even these Republics found it for their 
advantage to preserve the semblance, if not the 
reality, of the three elements ; a Stadtholder or a 
President, and an Aristocracy or an Upper House 
of Representatives, tempering in some degree the 
too violent action of an unmitigated Democracy. 

A complete treatise on Government would unite 
a view both of the principal polities that have ex- 
isted, and of the principal political writers. We 
may remark that there is no political writer who 
has not some polity in his eye as the model which 
guides his secret thoughts. On the other hand, no 
polity ever springs up without having its root in 
antecedent events and the pre-existent condition of 
the people. Harrington had .Venice in his eye; 
Hume, Holland ; Machiavel, Ancient Rome ; Plato, 
Sparta ; and Lycurgus could only found his institu- 
tions on the ancient customs of the Dorians. Eng- 
land and America derive their freedom probably 
from the seeds which the mythical Odin brought 
from Asia. In the words of Wordsworth — 

" Our life's star 
Had had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar." 
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M&chiavel's writings are in complete antagonism 
to each other. His ancient and modern Polity have 
two opposite models — the old Commonwealth of 
Rome, and the usurpers of Modern Italy. We can* 
not doubt which he preferred, or which is the 
greatest of his works. He had a spirit and under- 
standing to comprehend the greatness of ancient 
times ; and his Prince is fully as much the satire as 
the eulogy of the cleverness of those usurpers who 
destroyed the liberties of Modern Italy. There is 
some difficulty in justly appreciating Machiavel, and 
his fame would deservedly have been greater if he 
had n OT er mitten hi* I>Le. Yet hifpriaee ha* 
had many more imitators than his Commentary 
upon Livy. It was a favourite study of Napoleon ; 
and Machiavel may be considered responsible for 
several of Napoleon's errors and mistakes. But it 
would require the mind of a vast and expanding 
Republic fully to comprehend and adopt the depth 
of many of Machiavers republican views. 

It would still require a very elaborate criticism 
to point out all Machiavel's excellencies and defects, 
and to give historical examples that would prove or 
disprove his maxims. Both his works are some- 
what defective in their first foundations. His re- 
publican maxims are grounded on the works o£ 
livy, and extend as far back as the reign of the 
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early kings of Borne. But this is to found the 
deepest policy upon fables, as Lord Bacon could 
affix the highest moral wisdom to the mythical 
legends of the Greeks. The unhesitating adoption 
of Livy's early history of Rome, is certainly a de- 
fect and a want of critical judgment ; yet the deep 
reflections, that are grounded upon perhaps imagin- 
ary events, still retain their value, though many of 
the incidents on which they are founded should be 
restored to the domain of poetry or tradition. 

In the Prince, on the other hand, we are surprised 
to see such scanty reference to the republics of 
modern Italy. They were precluded, by the situation 
of Europe, from the grandeur of political events, 
which conferred a lasting glory on the republics of 
Greece. But, for wealth art and intelligence, they 
were not unworthy of being compared with the 
republics of classic times. Florence was the nurse 
of genius as well as Athens ; and the far-reaching 
policy of Venice might compare with that of Rome 
or of Sparta. And though the Italian cities had 
neither the fame in war, nor the perfect constitutions 
which Greek legislators gave to their free cities, they 
had many admirable commencements of institutions, 
which required only a master mind to consolidate 
and improve. 

We are therefore the more surprised that 
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Machiavel should touch so lightly on the repub- 
lics of modern Italy, and should dwell so much 
on its tyrants and princes ; except that he in- 
tended that a covert vein of satire should run 
through his account of modern times. For the 
crimes of his heroes are much greater than their 
talents ; and the successes they obtained — as all 
advantages must be that are obtained by immorality 
1 — were short-lived, and only tended to accelerate the 
ruin of their country. With many of these pre- 
tended heroes, Machiavel does not shew much histo- 
rical acquaintance ; and several of his mistakes would 
require to be rectified, even with respect to the 
more obvious events of their lives. But Machiavel 
seemed more intent upon drawing a complete picture 
of successful villany, than upon the more vulgar 
employment of ascertaining facts or yerif ying dates. 

Machiavel in every age possessed many admirers, 
but it required a mind vast as his own fully to 
appreciate him. Harrington alone, we think, fully 
comprehended the various scope of all his works. 
To the principles inculcated by Machiavel, he added 
a new law — the territorial balance of dominion. But 
such is the weakness of the human mind, that a new 
discovery is apt to lead into more error than truth. 
The discoverer does not perceive that the new truth 
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•does not supersede others already known, but must 
take its place beside them, and be limited by them; 
•that its action must be determined by experience ; 
and that, in real life, a hundred controlling cir- 
sumstances mitigate and modify the action of what- 
ever force is making itself felt, either in nature or 
in society. Taking the territorial balance of power 
as a necessary law in its most unqualified form, Har- 
rington ventured to predict, or rather, as he said, to 
demonstrate, that the return of the Stuarts to power 
was impossible, — a prediction which was speedily 
belied by the event. 

A very slight consideration might have shewed him 
that his law, like all rules, was chiefly valuable for the 
classification of the exceptions which were attached 
to it. Take the case of an Utopia, where the land is 
divided into ten parts — where the prinee retains one, 
and where the other nine-tenths are divided by an 
agrarian law, with a strict equality, among his sub- 
jaete According to Harrington's umiutigated balance, 
the subjects will have nine times as much power as the 
prince, and the state will become a virtual democracy. 
According to reality the issue would be very differ- 
ent The proprietors might be independent, for 
they would have enough to subsist upon ; but they 
would possess no surplus to influence others. Ac- 
cording to an inevitable fact in human nature they 
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would split into two parties. If one half went to 
the right hand, the other half, for no better reason, 
would go to the left ; for those who cannot influence 
each other, can at least oppose each other. And 
the remaining tenth of the property, in the hands 
of a skilful prince, would be sufficient to bribe the 
leaders of either party. For men are not contented 
with necessaries when they have the prospect of 
luxuries ; and the world is led and guided, not by 
what it has already got, but by what it hopes to 
receive. For it is not possession, but expectation 
which constitutes political influence, causes men to 
swerve from the path of duty, and may be said to 
bribe and corrupt the world. 

Harrington himself seemed to be sensible of this, 
when — though he confidently predicted that the 
Stuarts would never recover their power, owing to 
the distribution of property in England, aad tho 
existing territorial balance — he was not satisfied 
with that balance, but proposed an agrarian law, by 
which no person should possess more than £3000 a 
year in England and Ireland. And even this he 
reduced to £2Q00 in another scheme. jNTor would 
he suffer; any one in Scotland to possess more than 
£500 a year-— £2000. or £3000 being considered 
far too corrupting for so poor a country. There is 
a violence in all agrarian laws, and an opposition to 
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the arrangements of nature, which seems to indicate 
that theoretic legislators have no great confidence in 
the stability of their own institutions. All such 
artificial regulations will in the end pass away, for 
nothing violent is lasting, and nothing constrained 
can long resist the free action of events. 

Harrington's weakness seems much to consist in 
his overweening confidence in his own paper-regula- 
tions ; rules which may seem inviolable in theory 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians ; but which 
are never thoroughly carried into effect unless they 
have their root in the manners of the people, and 
the pre-existing condition of society. 

Harrington, though his Republic may be con- 
sidered as in its tendency democratic, yet certainly 
possessed an aristocratic spirit of his own. " There 
is something first in the making of a Commonwealth, 
then in the government of it, and, last of all, in the 
leading of its armies ; which (though there be great 
divines, great lawyers, great men in all professions) 
seems to be peculiar only to the genius of a gentle- 
man." It is remarkable that in Harrington's esti- 
mation this genius does not extend to noblemen. 
" There is not in England, I speak it to their shame, 
one grandee that has any perfect knowledge of the 
the orders of any one Commonwealth that ever was 
in the world." 
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With respect, then, to Harrington's own views of the 
ancient Commonwealths, his own ingenuity fills up 
the outline too much. He may be right, or he may be 
wrong, but some of his views are merely conjectural. 
It requires a very delicate pencilling, with regard to 
the state of Republics that so long have passed 
away, to denote to the modern reader what is as- 
certained fact, and what is only ingenious conjecture. 

With regard to modern republics, the worth of 
Venice is by him greatly over-estimated. There 
were admirable regulations in the Venetian Repub- 
lic ; but, like all governments, it grew stronger and 
stronger upon its strong side. Democracies have 
ever a tendency to dissolve into a mere rabble ; 
and Aristocracies to dwarf and dwindle into an 
Oligarchy. Venice became a close and cruel tyranny, 
a rival in many respects of the Holy Inquisition ; of 
which Institution, from the similarity of their spirit 
and proceedings, it appeared to have a peculiar 
jealousy and dread. 

We long shared Harrington's admiration for 
the ballot ; and, in some degree, for the system 
of rotation which was the soul and moving principle 
of the Venetian Oligarchy. For the despatch of 
business and quietness of procedure, nothing can ex- 
ceed the excellency of the ballot. But, as modern 
times have proved, it does not afford the secrecy 
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which was once expected from it ; and, worst of all, 
it is no safeguard against the dishonesty of the re- 
turning officers. 

Highly valuing the great force of mind which 
Harrington possesses, we yet agree with Montes- 
quieu, that his imaginary Oceana, though so nobly 
constructed, is inferior to the ruins of the ancient 
English Monarchy which was lying under his feet. 
The Oceana might have called out the powers of 
the English nation for two or three generations, and 
made England predominant over the Continent ; but, 
like all conquering republics, it must have ended in 
a military empire. The British constitution, though 
less dazzling, has far more stability ; as the mixed 
action of the three great powers mitigates, regu- 
lates, and perpetuates the action of each, all within 
due bounds ; and stability is the most desirable of 
all properties, for it alone admits of continual ameli- 
oration. And if these ameliorations have not always 
taken place, we must blame, not the constitution, 
but the nation which has been negligent of its own 
welfare. 

Therefore we fully subscribe to the excellent sen- 
tence of Montesquieu — " Arington* dans son Oceana 
a aussi examine quel &oit le plus haut point de li- 

° The spelling suggests that Montesquieu was acquainted with Harrington 
by hearsay, not by reading. But the name is elsewhere differently spelt. 
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berte ou la constitution dun Etat peut 6tre port^e. 
Mais on peut dire de lui qu'il n'a cherch6 cette 
liberte qu'aprfes Favoir m&onnue, et qu'il a b&ti 
Chalc^doine ayant le rivage de Bisance devant les 
yeux." 

Nothing can be more sparkling than the works of 
Montesquieu. The deepest theorems are forced to 
assume the form of epigrams ; but is all this which 
is so brilliant, really precious ? In this treasury of 
gems there are indeed many diamonds ; but much 
that sparkles, we fear, is but cut and stained glass, 
reflecting brilliant jets of light, but of little intrinsic 
value. 

Montesquieu rightly divides governments into 
their three great forms, of Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy. At the same time we must ob- 
serve that these are not simple forms. They are 
not elements, but may be called elementary com- 
binations. As, in the material world, the atoms run 
so naturally into certain original compositions that 
we must take those combined bodies for ultimate 
constituents ; so in the political world, forms which 
are not quite simple, for they are in a certain state 
of combination, yet, as far as use goes, always pre- 
sent themselves as ultimate facts. They may be 
taken as the practical, though not the theoretical, 
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foundations of society. The simplest forms of go- 
vernment are the absolute rule of the One, or the 
absolute rule of the Many ; or what might be called 
Autocracy or Pantocracy. But as there are no 
such governments existing without mitigation or 
mixture, we may dismiss these from consideration, 
and admit the common classification. 

Even the despotisms of the East are greatly 
modified by superstition, custom, or ancient institu- 
tions ; and though fear, as Montesquieu has justly 
observed, be the ultimate principle of despotisms, 
yet that principle may be often said to be in abey- 
ance, and the force of education, general habit, and 
general opinion, supply sufficient motives for obedi- 
ence when the sceptre is placed in firm hands. 

Honour, according to Montesquieu, is the spring of 
monarchical government ; and living in France, and 
not long after the times of Louis XIV., he was well 
qualified to appreciate what, under such circum- 
stances, was the moving spring of the state machine. 

We do not think him equally fortunate when he 
assigns moderation as the principle of aristocracy. 
Moderation implies something to be moderated ; and 
being itself of a negative, at least regulative power, 
could not be the sole spring of any action whatso- 
ever. The principle of a truly noble aristocracy is 
greatness of mind — magnanimity and longanimity — 
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a calm spirit amid present dangers, and a far reach 
into the future. 

To democracy, Montesquieu assigns virtue as its 
soul and moving principle. But surely not all 
virtues, otherwise a democracy would never have 
existed. We must restrict virtue to public virtue, 
or even to public spirit. In general, every man 
cares for his own ; but in republics each man must 
care for the public too, or the democracy will soon 
come to an end. 

The great merit of Montesquieu consists, as indi- 
cated in his title "I/Esprit des Lois," in tracing 
the guiding spirit of the laws, which properly must 
pervade every part of the constitution, and assimi- 
late each law to the Lex Legum — the fundamental 
law which decides the character of the body politic, 
and brings, or tends to bring, all the members into 
accordance with the whole. And as Cuvier, in the 
ruins of a former world, saw in the remains of ex- 
tinct animals that each portion of the organization 
must be in accordance with the primal mould — so 
Montesquieu, in the fragments of the governments 
of the past, saw, though sometimes too fancifully, 
that each separated member had a strict relation to 
the general structure of the body. 

It is interesting to compare Montesquieu with 
Tocqueville, and the taste of a former generation of 
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Frenchmen with the present. Both require an imme- 
diate effect to be produced, often at the -expense of 
sober truth. Tocqueville intimates that the demo- 
cratic tendency of the age requires large and sweep- 
ing generalizations ; but, alas ! the generalizations 
are often verbal — the terms of which they are com- 
posed haying never been accurately examined, or 
philosophically determined, The former generation 
of Frenchmen liked to leap at conclusions too, but 
were unsatisfied unless the law, however general, 
was announced in the form of an epigram. The 
prospect which Montesquieu displays, is that of 
light brilliantly but partially reflected from angles 
and from eminences, contrasted with deep sha- 
dows. The view which modern generalizers ad- 
mire, is that presented from the peak of some vast 
Alp, blending with an almost boundless horizon, 
swimming in dazzling light, but presenting no dis- 
tinct objects, and where it is difficult to say where 
the land ends, and the region of clouds begins. 

That is a noble sentence of Burke, where he 
represents Montesquieu as surveying all govern- 
ments, in order that, after the long procession has 
passed before him, he may assign more fully and 
deliberately the crown of superiority to the British 
constitution. If Britain be judged by its constitu- 
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tioD, it would take undoubtedly the first place ; but, 
if there be any truth in Pope's line — 

" Whate'er is best administered is best," 

Britain, judged by the administration of its govern- 
ment, would stand in a very different position. 

This misgovernment is not confined to certain 
periods, but has existed ever since war and civil ad- 
ministration were carried on upon a great scale, from 
the Revolution downwards. When prerogative ceased 
corruption began. The same waste and dilapidation 
of the national resources has been the immense price 
which Britain has paid for its liberties. The graphic 
history of Macaulay has pointed out the shameful 
incapacity and corruption, by which the first ex-* 
pedition under William to Ireland was attended 
with nearly the same calamities, on a smaller scale, 
which followed the late expedition to the Crimea. 
And the same evils might be indicated at every 
intervenient point of the national history, from the 
first to the latter period, more or less flagrant, with 
some brilliant exceptions, as during the administra- 
tion of Chatham. The whole American war was 
one vast series of blunders, incapacity, and corrup- 
tion. We might take as a random specimen, an 
instance from Wesley's Journal, dated Taunton, 
September 1, 1779. 

" Here a gentleman just come from Plymouth 
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gave us a very remarkable account : — For two 
days the combined fleets of France and Spain lay 
at the mouth of the harbour — they might have 
entered it with perfect ease. The wind was fair ; 
there was no fleet to oppose them. And the Island, 
which is the grand security of the place, being in- 
capable of giving them any hindrance. For there 
was scarce any garrison, and the few men that were 
there, had no wadding at all, and but two rounds of 
powder. Had they not cannon ? Yes, in abund- 
ance ; but only two of them were mounted ! Why 
then did they not go in, destroy the docks, and burn, 
or, at least plunder, the town? I believe they 
could hardly tell themselves. The plain reason was, 
that the bridle of God was in their teeth, and He 
had said Hitherto shall ye come, and no farther." 

And all this waste and disgrace proceed from the 
country not attending to its own affairs. Were there 
public spirit in Britain, there would be public pro- 
sperity. Were the right men sent to Parliament, 
and office bestowed upon merit and not filled up by 
mere patronage, the administration of Britain would 
soon bear some correspondence with the excellence 
of its constitution. 

Whatever defects attend both, America and Bri- 
tain are the two noblest institutions the world has 
witnessed. But the best machinery requires con- 
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tinual attention and repairs. If the American 
government is left to take care of itself, it will 
become, what is called in smooth phraseology, 
more democratical, but, in plain English, more 
rapidly tending to dissolution. Power, in order to 
exist, must have its bounds, otherwise it would soon 
waste itself away by overflowing its banks and de- 
serting its former channel. And machinery so 
slightly constructed as the American constitution at 
its first origin, by an increase in the velocity of its 
movements would be soon liable to fall to pieces. 

Besides, there is slavery. Jefferson, himself a 
slaveholder, has nobly denounced the results of 
slavery. "There must, doubtless, be an unhappy 
influence on the manners of our people produced 
by the existence of slavery among us. The whole 
commerce between master and slave is a perpe- 
tual exercise of the most boisterous passions ; the 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and 
degrading submission on the other. Our children 
see this, and learn to imitate it ; for man is an imi- 
tative animal. ... I tremble for my country when 
I remember that God is just ; that His justice can- 
not sleep for ever ; that considering numbers, nature 
and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of 
fortune, an exchange of situation, is among possible 
events ; that it may become probable by superna- 
tural interference." 
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If America becomes more and more democratical, 
government will be dissolved. If Slavery continues, 
the Union will be dissolved. In either case must re- 
sult, a rent society, and rival states springing out of 
the dissolution of the former Empire ; civil wars, 
standing armies, and, to crown all, military despotisms. 
But we trust that American patriots will feel in time 
that the Republic is in danger, and come to the 
rescue, as they have seemed latterly disposed to do ; 
and that prayer will ascend on every side, for the 
revival of those wise thoughts that prevailed in the 
breasts of the first founders of the Commonwealth, 
and, what is still more important, for the full re- 
vival of that religious spirit which consecrated the 
dawn of American liberty. 

In England, we also have urgent motives to 
prayer. An earthquake is approaching which will 
shake and test all human institutions. There were 
supposed to be spots in the World which remained 
firm when all was shaken around them. Such hal- 
lowed regions must be consecrated and set apart by 
religion. May our island be distinguished by a 
closer adherence to the God of all Nations, and 
may perpetual prayer arise for the public security, 
and for the preservation and perfection of all the 
elements of government, — the patriotism of the 
Sovereign, the magnanimity of the Nobles, and the 
public spirit of the People ! 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Polity is acknowledged to be the science of 
ancient, Political Economy of modern times. The 
ancients were worshippers of Mars, the moderns of 
Mammon. The first regarded Force, or its repre- 
sentative Iron, as the swayer of the destiny of 
nations. The latter regarded Wealth, or its repre- 
sentative Gold, as that which deserves the greatest 
consideration in human affairs. And this difference 
of view arose naturally from the difference of ancient 
and modern society 

Civilisation springs from, and is carried on by, 
cities. But the ancient cities were themselves domi- 
nant and supreme, the sources and centres of political 
force. The modern cities were subordinate, with a 
limited liberty and restricted privileges, intended, 
not for the enjoyment or participation of the social 
power, but for the protection of trade and the accu- 
mulation of wealth. 
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The miser mistakes the means for the end. He 
considers gold and silver to be wealth, though they 
are only the medium and means of obtaining it. 
The first rude attempts at a theory of Political Eco- 
nomy were founded on the same mistake as that of 
the miser. Gold and silver were considered as an 
end and not a means ; and wealth and prosperity 
were considered to consist simply in their accumu- 
lation. Slowly the truth gained ground that gold 
and silver were themselves commodities, to be pur- 
chased by other commodities ; and all of them to be 
procured from the same common source of all that 
is valuable for exchange, namely, Labour. This was 
a great discovery. But yet the illusion and glory 
that seemed to irradiate silver and gold, has never 
yet settled around the source of wealth, or tempted 
men to venerate labour as they were ready to vene- 
rate the treasures of Mammon. 

Locke, we think, may be esteemed the father of 
Political Economy, as he who clearly pointed out 
labour as the origin of exchangeable value. But it 
is with science as with the fountainheads of the most 
celebrated rivers ; many rivulets and reservoirs are 
required to feed the commencement of the principal 
stream. 

For the first systems of Political Economy we are 
evidently indebted to the French Economists, whose 
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doctrines aspired to the dignity of a science even at 
their first commencement. But theories of such a 
hasty growth are never of long duration. Yet there 
is a considerable mixture of truth involved in their 
erroneous assumptions, and it is chiefly through 
hasty theories that advances have been made in the 
path of true observation. For facts appear so nume- 
rous and almost interminable at first view, that it 
requires an arbitrary classification to bring them 
before the view of the mind, that they may be more 
naturally arranged, after due consideration, in a 
natural and more legitimate order. 

Owing to the Divine formation both of the Uni- 
verse and the mind of man, the mirror of the human 
understanding — though the images are confused at 
first — presents, after due consideration, a wonderfully 
just reflection of the works of God. But the pheno- 
mena do not present themselves in the order, or at 
the time, we should have expected. Many of the 
laws of existence that most nearly concern our tem- 
poral wellbeing are the last to be correctly ascer- 
tained. Man has attained a general theory of the 
heavens before he has laid down the stable founda- 
tions of Medical Philosophy or of Political Economy. 

Ignorance, bad as it is, is better than error ; and 
the doctrines of the French Economists, involved as 
they were in erroneous hypotheses, would have caused 
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more evil than good, if carried fully out into prac- 
tice. The Economists, enamoured of the simplicity 
and certainty of mathematics, endeavoured to give 
a mathematical form and an unanswerable demon- 
stration to all their principles ; and thus placed 
themselves, like one of the ancient sects, in a position 
that must be maintained at all hazards, and there- 
fore demanded complete concurrence on the part of 
their followers, or an indiscriminating opposition on 
the part of their opponents, who were not allowed 
to receive in part and reject in part, but were called 
upon entirely to reject or to submit. 

It seems strange to look back on disputes on a 
controversy which immediately preceded the French 
Revolution, and yet, for the dogmatic spirit in which 
it was waged, seemed rather to belong to the theories 
of antiquity ; and there is something ludicrous in 
the stringent form of demonstrations for proposi- 
tions which have no longer, we believe, any followers 
who adhere to them as a system. 

All their favourite tenets seem utterly erroneous. 
Their physiocratie, or natural and necessary form of 
society, is the veriest of chimeras. Their enlight- 
ened despotism is also a nonentity ; and their aver- 
sion to mixed governments is the rejection of the 
only good government that can ever exist. 

How unsuitable is the spirit of pride and presump- 
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tion to the darkened mind of man, so prone to ad- 
mit error, and so slow to admit truth 1 And with 
how deep a sense of the depths of Divine wisdom, 
and of the narrowness of his own understanding, 
should man ever proceed in the path of true phi- 
losophy ! 

Political Economy did find a true philosopher in 
Adam Smith, who, though of course not free from 
errors, brought much of the spirit of Bacon's Philo- 
sophy to the consideration of the very difficult and 
complex phenomena which are to be classified by 
Political Economy. His work is not only excellent 
for the truth which it contains, but for the spirit 
which it breathes. Would that all his followers had 
deeply partaken of the same spirit ! And then how 
much more extensive, and at the same time more 
cautious, would have been the progress in search of 
political truth ! 

* In mentioning the Economists we should not for- 
get the little work of Turgot, " Sur la Formation et 
la Distribution des Richesses," which displays a much 
stronger and sounder mind, and with many fewer 
errors, than is to be found in the writings of the 
sect. In Turgors mind there was nothing naturally 
sectarian. He was truly a large and comprehensive 
thinker. Yet, like others, he puzzles himself about 
the origin of property, the different productiveness 
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of the earth from all other production, the wages of 
labour, and the sources of rent. 

He says, " Les meilleures terres se trouverent a 
la longue toutes occupies. 11 ne resta plus pour les 
derniers venus que des terreins st&riles, rebut^s par 
les premiers. Mais k la fin toute terre trouva son 
maitre." We may state the matter shortly thus: 
Public property preceded private property. The 
land belonged not to the individual but to the tribe ; 
to the first comers by the right of pre-occupation, 
to the second comers by the right, if it may be so 
called, of conquest. The simplest holding of land is 
that of a mere hunting ground, as in the savage 
state, where no individual appropriates anything 
except the game which he kills. The second stage 
of progress is that of the pastoral state, where the 
flocks and herds belong to the individual who reared 
them ; but where the ground they depasture still 
remains the common property of the tribe. 

Even the first introduction of cultivation leaves 
the territory in common to all ; except that he who 
sows, reaps what he sows, but has only the private 
appropriation of the land which he labours, for the 
season. " Nee cultura placet longior annu&." But — 
as such occupation of the land does not enrich the 
earth, but merely wastes it — to secure an improving 
occupation of the ground, he who cultivated the 
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earth obtained the portion which he cultivated, first 
for life, and then in perpetuity. 

The difficulty about landed property and rent 
arises from this; that the uncultivated earth has 
some productive power, but yet which is of no great 
value apart from the labour and cultivation of man. 
What is the value of an acre of land to a savage ? 
It has some value, but almost inappreciable from its 
minuteness. What is the value of an acre to an 
individual of a pastoral tribe \ It has risen con- 
siderably in value, because the worth of the earth 
is now mixed up with the labour and intelligence 
of man, from the flocks he is pasturing upon it. 
What is the value of the rude soil to an agricultural 
nation % It has now considerably increased. Taking 
America as a guide, it is worth nearly, more or less, 
two dollars, or eight shillings an acre purchase 
money ; or 10,000 acres would be worth £4000. 
But such a property, when cultivated as similar 
lands in England, would be worth £200,000 at 
least. 

Therefore the original value of the land is worth 
not above two per cent, of its cultivated value. And 
this, in a general view where strict accuracy is not 
demanded, may be overlooked ; and the value and 
the rent of land may safely be pronounced to be, in 
general, the value of the capital laid out upon it, 
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and the rent to be merely the interest of sums 
already expended upon it. And a country of high 
cultivation, with all its farm-houses, fences, drains, 
roads, &c, differs very little from a complex and 
productive piece of machinery, which owes its rude 
materials of comparatively little value to the hand 
of nature, but its powers, which are far the most 
productive, to the labour and ingenuity of man. 

Mr. Senior observes, in the Appendix to Arch- 
bishop Whately's Logic, that " the foundations of 
Political Economy being a few general propositions 
deduced from observation or from consciousness, 
and generally admitted as soon as stated, it might 
have been expected that there would be as little 
difference of opinion among Political Economists as 
among Mathematicians." 

Mathematics and Political Economy are very dif- 
ferently situated. But the French Political Econo- 
mists having endeavoured to give a mathematical 
form to their erroneous theories, the evil of so ab- 
surd a pretension has been retained, even when 
their peculiar errors have been rejected. The easy 
admission of a few general propositions, which are to 
serve as the foundation of the proposed science, is 
one of the causes of the great varieties of opinion 
which actually prevail. For the Political Economists 
agree as to the words, but not as to the sense of 
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the definitions and propositions, which they so easily 
admit. The principal terms, as Mr. Senior observes, 
" are only seven : Value, Wealth, Labour, Capital, 
Rent, Wages, Profits." 

He then proceeds to show, very justly, that 
scarcely any two of the more eminent writers are 
agreed as to the definitions of the terms which they 
so easily admit. 

The truth is, that to begin with definitions, except 
in the pure mathematics, is a great mistake. In the 
mixed sciences, which must rest so much on obser- 
vation upon the phenomena without us, we should 
begin with explanations, and only end with defini- 
tions. We are not to contract the vast expanse of 
Nature to the narrow range of our faculties, but 
enlarge our minds by the observation and classifica- 
tion of the very complex phenomena, which, though 
generally unattended to, are yet ever passing around 
us. 

The explanation of these terms might be easy, 
though the definition of them should crown the 
whole work, after a complete survey of the subject. 
Value, in the sense of Political Economy, is simply 
value in exchange. Wealth is the accumulation of 
desirables, whether they be " useful" or not. Capi- 
tal is that portion of Wealth which is employed 
in reproduction. Rent, as we already have observed, 
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is chiefly the interest of the capital which has been 
laid out in the improvement of land. Wages, Adam 
Smith has observed, are the price of labour. Profit 
perhaps has been best expressed by Sismondi : " La 
valeur dont Fouvrage achev6e surpasse les avances 
qui Font fait faire."* 

But whatever explanation may be attached to the 
terms which are used, — the mere employment of these 
terms, with all the changes which can possibly be 
rung upon them, — all this would merely be a science 
of words, and not of things, and lead to no real 
knowledge, but only fill the mind with empty 
notions. And Political Economy, instead of advan- 
cing, would retrograde, and would branch out into 
two divisions ; the one of harmless and unprofitable 
truisms, and, when the world were wearied with these, 
another would spring up, of paradoxes like Mr. Ri- 
cardo's theory of rent ; which are not only erroneous, 
but positively hurtful, as their tendency is evidently 
to represent the interests of different classes of 
society as conflicting. Now the science of sciences, 
the belief in God the Creator, the All-wise and the 


* Labour, — as lying at the root of political science, and the measure of 
a ll } — seems to forbid any attempt at definition, but "yet admits of some 
explanation and qualification— whether it is to be considered as measured 
by time, as a day's labour ; or measured by effort, as in the case of piece* 
work ; or by natural aptitude ; which aptitude may be distinguished from 
skill, which is the result of previous thought, education, and practice. 
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All-loving, should teach us to view with greatest 
distrust any pretended conclusions, which would re- 
present the interests of one portion of society as 
inimical to that of another. If there be any con- 
trariety of interests, that springs from man's selfish- 
ness and error ; not from the original design of the 
creation, which is all founded in wisdom and love. 

Among those Political Economists who have burst 
the bounds of mere verbal propositions, and looked 
abroad upon the realities of existence, we must 
number Mr. Malthus and Mr. Jones ; both of whom 
have taken a wide survey of the various nations of 
the world, and the different stages of society ; the 
one in regard to Population, the other with respect 
to Rent. 

It is a pity that there is something harsh and 
unguarded in the language of Mr. Malthus, which 
has provoked needless opposition, and led others, 
from the desire of opposing him, into very unfounded 
views. He seems sensible that his statements re- 
quire mitigation, and it would have been well if his 
propositions had been modified by his own hand. 

It is demonstratively true that population has a 
tendency to outstrip the means of subsistence ; but 
that tendency is not so strong in action as Mr. Malthus 
has represented it. It would have been well if he had 
considered separately the three classes of society, 
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the rich, the middle class, and the poor. The rich 
are not augmenting in numbers. Every aristocracy, 
except when renewed by frequent additions, has a 
tendency to die out. They have the means of sub- 
sistence completely at their disposal ; but selfishness 
and luxury, and a fear of lowering their position in 
society, prove more than a counteraction to the re- 
dundancy of their numbers, and would even occa- 
sion, in time, their gradual extinction. The middle 
class, with regard to population, alone observe the 
right medium which Mr. Malthus would recommend. 
It is the poor who are multiplying beyond the means 
of comfortable subsistence ; and who, unless elevated 
by education and religion, produce more labourers 
than the market demands, or than the produce of 
the country can comfortably sustain. 

With regard to Political Economy, let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter : " I have endea- 
voured," says the able Mr. M'Culloch, " to shew the 
close and indissoluble connexion subsisting between 
private and public opulence — to shew that whatever 
has any tendency to increase the former, must to the 
same extent increase the latter ; and that security 

OF PROPERTY, FREEDOM OF INDUSTRY, DIFFUSION OF 
SOUND INFORMATION, AND MODERATION IN THE PUBLIC 

expenditure, are the only, as they are the certain, 
means by which the various powers and resources of 
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human talent and ingenuity can be called into action, 
and society made continually to advance in the 
career of wealth and civilisation." And Mr. M'Cul- 
loch beautifully adds — " The labour and the savings 
of individuals are at once the source and the mea- 
sure of national opulence and public prosperity. 
They may be compared to the drops of dew which 
invigorate and mature all vegetable nature. None 
of them has singly any perceptible influence ; but 
we owe the foliage of summer and the fruits of 
autumn to their combined action." These safe and 
sound propositions are easily admitted, and when 
once they enter the mind cannot be easily displaced. 
They need no exact definitions, no subtle argument. 
They come into the mind with the light of full evi- 
dence, and with the confirmation of every day's 
experience. 

Political Economy is still in its infancy. Yet even 
now it opens to the mind deep and unexpected con- 
siderations. Labour, the original curse, becomes 
still more pre-eminently the original blessing. All 
man's bodily powers, all his mental faculties, require 
to be strengthened and extended by moderate exer- 
cise. The curse is confined to immoderate exertion. 
Above all, labour stamps its value on the whole crea- 
tion of God, as far as the material interests of man 
are concerned in this transitory life. God has not 
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only made man in his own image, but placed him in 
some degree in his own stead ; appointed him, not 
only the ruler, but the former anew of this lower 
world. God created everything according to its 
kind. If circumstances remain the same, the genus 
and the species remain unaltered in the lapse of 
years. But the hand of man, when human labour is 
brought into action, works the most wonderful of 
transformations. Where are the originals of the 
corn-grasses? They are evidently almost a new 
creation. 

What a difference between the cultivated variety 
of a species from the natural species from which it 
is derived ! It differs more from its original form 
than two cognate species do from each other. Take 
the most common instances ; a cauliflower, for ex- 
ample. It resembles another species, and is alto- 
gether like a new creation. 

How beautiful is the creation of God! But how 
much of utility is superadded to that beauty by the 
new creations of man ! The savage forms a noble 
picture, by the side of some Alpine eminence ; lord 
of the game that roams through the forests, or 
the fish that darts through the stream. But what a 
change must come over the prospect before the 
earth is fitted for the abode of high civilisation ! 

Whatever accompanies man in his march, in the 
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perpetual progress of society, is undergoing a won- 
drous transformation. The cattle are losing some- 
what of the ponderousness of the weapons of defence 
with which they were originally protected, before 
man had thinned the wild beasts. The sheep are 
losing somewhat of the agility and courage which 
they possessed in their wild state among the solitary 
hills. But all are adapting themselves to their more 
guarded position in the close vicinity of man. Around 
the tents of the advancing shepherds are growing 
new grasses, not for the use of the flocks, but for man 
himself ; those cereal productions whose original 
habitat is unknown, but which have been carried by 
man to the extremities of the earth. The forests 
are opened to the light of day. The rivers are 
taught to run in new channels. The moisture of 
heaven, where over-abundant, is drained away ; and 
where deficient, is supplied by artificial irrigation. 
Old species of animals disappear along with noxious 
weeds ; and other animals, the tame instead of the 
wild, are assuming their place. Labour, the penalty 
which accompanied the loss of Paradise, is alleviating, 
by aid of machinery, the harder part of its doom ; 
is repealing the curse of thorns and thistles, and 
recovering, by its endless and ever-improving exer- 
tions, a similitude of that Paradise which was the 
original abode of man. 


THE NATIONAL MIND. 

If we sought a perfect instance of the full com- 
bination of the action of the National Force, the 
National Wealth, and the National Mind — that triad 
of powers whose conjoint influence forms the com- 
plete action of the State — we should find it in 
Athens. The territory of Athens was scanty and 
not very productive ; but the mind of Athens amply 
supplied every deficiency, and produced a prosperity 
unrivalled, if all circumstances be considered, either 
in ancient or modern times. Some States might 
excel in the arts of war, others might cultivate the 
arts of peace ; but Athens excelled in everything, 
and attained the summit of that prosperity which 
ancient civilisation, in its peculiar sphere of thought 
and action, permitted. 

The Spartans were trained for soldiers, and for 
nothing else. The whole bent of their polity was 
military. In a day of battle, as soldiers, they might 
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be superior to the Athenians ; for even the heavy- 
armed Spartans could run down the light-armed 
Athenians. But for a campaign, and for all the 
varied evolutions of war on a large and protracted 
scale, the Athenians were evidently the superiors. 
Sparta might produce soldiers of the highest training, 
but was seldom able to produce generals that could 
contend with the Athenians. 

Sparta might excel in National Force, but was 
altogether denuded, by its express institutions, of 
National Wealth. Athens, while it developed the 
National Force to the highest degree, was produc- 
tive also of National Wealth to an extent that might 
compete with the prosperity of the most favoured 
modern nations, and even bear away the palm from 
most, if the narrowness of its original resources were 
taken into candid consideration. 

It is true its Political Economy was not the Poli- 
tical Economy of modern times. The arrangement 
of its society was highly artificial, unequal, and, we 
may add, unjust. But Mind, the Athenian Mind, 
triumphed over all obstacles ; and though its indus- 
try was carried on by slaves, yet the unrivalled 
intelligence of Athenian freemen, superintending the 
work in every branch of labour, gave a high value 
to the service of unwilling hands. Agriculture pros- 
pered, and was pursued with rare zeal and skill ; 
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and every art that was in request in those ancient 
times, whether for the purposes of peace or war, at- 
tained an unrivalled height of perfection. 

If the industrial arts flourished, of course the 
Fine Arts, as occupying still more of the attention 
of the free citizens of Athens, attained to an unex- 
ampled pitch of excellence ; and both the poetry 
and the prose, the ideal and the real, expressed and 
reflected the intellectual grandeur of a small nation, 
whose genius thus vivified the arts of war and of 
peace, and carried at once the National Force, the 
National Wealth, and the National Literature, to the 
acme of progress and perfection. 

But it is not Athens alone which possesses a 
National Mind. Every tribe which has a distinct 
dialect has also a peculiar mode of thought which 
gives that dialect its prevailing colour. How many 
of these dialects have perished 1 How many of these 
germs of incipient nationality have been swept away 
from the earth before they could attain to maturity! 
There is something deeply affecting in the American 
tribe that left no traces of its existence behind it, 
except in the imperfect imitations of a tame parrot ; 
the sole faint echoes of a language that had been ob- 
literated, and of a social life which had disappeared. 

It is thus that the past leaves fainter and fainter 
traces behind it. National events and feelings are 
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passing away, but broken fragments of the national 
songs remain. And when the words of the song 
have entirely disappeared, some faint traces of the 
national music which once accompanied them still 
linger, like the last faint murmurs of expiring 
existence. 

If we wish to take the measure of the English 
National Mind — the most varied which has yet ex- 
isted, and which has spread itself out, not always 
with a well-regulated freedom, but yet in every 
direction — we should naturally have recourse to the 
body of English poetry, which yet remains, a living 
record of the thoughts and the feelings which have 
constituted the thoughts and the feelings of the Eng- 
lish mind, since the first formation of the language, 
in the days of the Edwards and the Henrys. But 
this of itself is an immense expanse of country, 
partly in gardens, partly in wilderness ; which would 
require an experienced guide, if the traveller were 
in a hurry and hastening towards the end of his 
journey, to point out the proper spots deserving a 
more particular attention, and also the most direct 
road to lead him to his journey's end. 

Such a guide we might perhaps expect to find in 
Dr. Johnson. But, alas ! he wrote according to the 
dictation of the booksellers, who had merely a pecu- 
niary object in view. 
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The first Life we meet with is that of Cowley. 
Oh, astonishing commencement ! The Lives of the 
English Poets, to begin with one who was not the 
first, but the last, of a great school of poetry ; and 
to consider first of all, a style which was the deca- 
dence and corruption of ages and generations of 
poets who had preceded him ! " The Lives of the 
most eminent English Poets/' ought correctly to 
have been termed, " The Lives of the most saleable 
of the English Poets," the Booksellers themselves 
being Judges. 

In truth, a long oblivion of the earlier glories of 
English Literature seems to have overclouded what 
is called the English Reading Public. Waller, Den- 
ham, and Dryden, were considered as the fathers 
of English versification. It seemed to be forgotten, 
that Chaucer has couplets that might compete in 
the exactness of musical melody with any future 
versification ; and that Spenser has a compass of 
language, as well as a richness of thought, which has 
furnished an inexhaustible supply to subsequent 
writers. ^ 

Before Cowley put pen to paper, England pos- 
sessed an immense body of poetry ; careless and 
unfinished, but daring and profound in thought, and 
exuberant in fancy. And, when all that which is 
usually called English poetry is collected, we possess 
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scarcely half the poetry of the nation. For the old 
English Drama is the most peculiar portion of the 
national literature. 

A German genius has observed, that, however 
admirable the other English Dramas might be, he 
cared the less for them because his whole admira- 
tion was absorbed by Shakspeare. The others had 
the same excellencies and defects as he had ; but 
the defects were much greater, and the excellencies 
much less. We admit that Shakspeare does greatly 
detract from the effect which the other dramatic 
writers would naturally produce, if they were not 
dwarfed by his superiority. Standing by themselves, 
they would be allowed to be a brotherhood of Titans ; 
rough, misshapen, and earthborn, but still beyond the 
ordinary dimensions of mortality. 

Their productions must be viewed with consider- 
able allowance. They were rapid performances, got 
up for an occasion. Each drama, taken by itself, 
may be considered immature and imperfect as a 
whole ; but where the general want of completeness 
is made up for, by scenes of rare excellence, and 
thoughts and fancies that have all the strength and 
luxuriance of a hitherto untilled soil. 

The English Drama can scarcely be generally 
popular. It^is not fitted to satisfy admiration, but 
rather to provoke wishes for its further completion. 
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To be thoroughly appreciated, it must be read by 
one who has somewhat of the mind of a poet ; and 
who, from his own stores, can, partially at least, fill 
up the chasms which everywhere occur. 

Were we writing even an outline of English 
literature, we should strongly desire to abstain from 
finding fault. Faults, of course, everywhere abound, 
in writers so profuse of thought, and so careless of 
correction. We would not even wish to criticise Dr. 
Johnson, but thankfully accept his excellencies, and 
supply his deficiencies from other sources. Like his 
uncle, whom he describes as keeping the ring, he is 
an intellectual prize-fighter himself ; ever ready to 
throw down the gauntlet of defiance, and baring his 
gladiatorial muscles and Herculean frame for the 
coming strife. 

But, with all his intellectual strength, his senses 
and his taste, as is the wont with giants, have a cer- 
tain degree of obtuseness. Even where he wishes 
to praise, we believe he missed the perception of 
many of the more refined beauties. Dryden had 
much of Johnson's strength and coarseness, but we 
question much whether Johnson always felt — he 
certainly did not imitate — the admirable English 
structure of Dryden's language, or the exquisite 
melody of his later versification. 

Johnson's deficiency of perception of many of the 
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more exquisite beauties of English poetry might be 
supplied from other sources. We should like to see 
an edition of his Lives of the Poets, with the qualify- 
ing opinions appended to it of later poets, who have 
written of their elder brethren with feelings of truly 
fraternal admiration. Thus only should we obtain 
a perfect inventory of the riches which England 
possesses, in poems the most various and diversified ; 
if not beyond the reach of Grecian or Italian art, 
yet embracing a larger range of thought than could 
be matched in the literature either of any or of all 
nations. 

The poets that lived near to Johnson's times have 
been the worst treated of all. Where the taste is 
narrow, and not very apprehensive of the variety of 
excellence even in youth, age cannot be expected to 
predispose the mind in favour of new works and new 
modes of composition. A reader who took Dr. John- 
son for his sole guide, would scarcely be led to believe 
that we had one of the noblest lyric poets in Gray ; or 
that Akenside had revived the classic spirit of Plato ; 
or that Collins breathed a peculiar strain of the rich- 
est poetry, which, in exquisite pathos and fancy, 
might have approached some of the aerial strains of 
Shakspeare, had life, health, and opportunity been 
afforded him. But recent poets, like recent subjects 
brought into a dissecting-room, seemed chiefly to be 

2 F 
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considered as proper exercises for the dissecting 
knife ; and we are called upon rather to scan their 
faults than to feel their beauties. 

Cowper congratulated himself that his poems were 
not published till Johnson had finished his labours ; 
and with some reason, for Johnson — who had already 
pronounced against religious poetry and against 
blank verse — had also no eye for distinguishing 
distant objects, and therefore could be no judge of 
descriptive poetry, nor have any true relish for the 
beauties of natural scenery. 

But after his critical fulminations were expended, 
the sun of poetry still shone out, and nature was 
refreshed with Castalian dews. Glover, in his 
Leonidas, half recalled the spirit of Grecian liberty 
from the tomb ; and Cowper, a genuine English poet, 
came home to the business and bosom of every man 
in Britain. Most subjects of poetry were already 
preoccupied ; but verse could still find distant fields 
where no wanderer had yet placed his footsteps ; 
and — more hard than even to resuscitate the genius of 
ancient Greece — Darwin and other scientific poets 
endeavoured to infuse the soul of poetry into Botany, 
Chemistry, and Mineralogy, and other subjects al- 
most as unpromising. It is by its vast variety that 
English poetry must be fully estimated ; and it cer- 
tainly is a great work to spread feeling and intelli- 
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gence over regions that seemed ever destined to 
remain a wilderness, unadorned by ideal charms 
and destitute of human sympathies. 

Wherever the fortunes of a nation rise with a 
surging tide of success, its genius rises too, and 
the National Mind expands with the national pros- 
perity. The noble position of Britain — sole and 
erect amidst prostrate Europe, and contending single- 
handed against the resources of the collective Conti- 
nent, wielded by one mighty Imperial intelligence 
and will — brought the National Mind into the same 
state of antagonistic action as the nation itself, and 
called out all the powers of the national genius. 

That genius was not confined to the contempla- 
tion of what was immediately passing around it, 
but sought for the elements of new poetry in the 
distant ages of chivalry, or the romantic regions of 
the East ; secure that as the Arms and Fleets of 
Britain penetrated to every region of the earth, so 
the sympathies of Britain would take as wide a range 
as the predominance of her power. 

He who reviews, in future days, the poetry of 
the period that is immediately past, may take a 
juster view of the subject in all its proportions ; 
but can scarcely be expected to feel the full glow 
and intense enthusiasm with which one brilliant 
poem after another was received ; Marmion or 
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Madoc, the Lady of the Lake, or some Canto of Childe 
Harold. 

This new outburst of English poetry was the more 
wonderful after so many crops had been raised from 
the same soil First the school of Chaucer. Then 
the magnificent era of Elizabeth. Then the less 
imaginative, but masculine sense which might be 
derived from the Civil Wars, and the political con- 
flicts of Britain. Lastly, what has been termed the 
Augustan Age of Queen Anne, but which was an 
age of less power and genius than preceding times 
of more exuberant poetry and more profound re- 
flection. Not to mention the many beautiful stars 
that were kindled from time to time, between the 
death of Pope and the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution. So great a fertility of the soil, a field so 
deep and so inexhaustible, gives the greatest promise 
for the future ; if it shall please God, in His great 
goodness, as He has carried Britain safe and victo- 
rious through the storms of the French Revolution, 
to guide it also safe and triumphant through the 
tempests of that European Revolution which sooner 
or later must inevitably follow. 

But the poetry of Britain, however varied and 
apparently inexhaustible, would give but an inade- 
quate idea of the riches of the National Mind, unless 
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the prose writers were also taken into account ; many 
of whom are also great poets, though not invoking 
the aid of the Muses. The prose writers may be 
divided; first,* into those who were of the Age of 
Elizabeth ; secondly, those who may be assigned to 
the times of the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth ; 
thirdly, those who partook too much of the French 
taste and tameness, during the Age of Queen Anne, 
and the times which immediately preceded or followed 
it ; and fourthly, the writers who began to feel the 
stir and turmoil of European society, previous to, 
and during the heavings of the French Revolution. 

The Lives of the Poets have been written again 
and again, with different estimates of their merits, 
and in different points of view. But when shall we 
see the Lives and Writings of the Prose Writers, 
composed so as to present a general and connected 
account of the principal Writers, independent of a 
judgment upon their special and individual merits % 

We have, for example, many eulogies, and many 
criticisms upon the philosophy of Lord Bacon. But, 
independent of his unrivalled inductive philosophy, 
Lord Bacon deserves the deepest attention in the 
point of view of general Literature. He has handled 
all subjects, the most unproductive as well as the 

* The first age of English Poetry had no corresponding age of English 
Prose. The old romances were translations from the French. 
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most productive; and everywhere, like the Nile 
passing over the most barren sands, he leaves traces 
of fertility behind him. Compared with every other 
master of thought, he seems to belong to a higher 
nature ; and — like Socrates, though on a much vaster 
scale— -excellent as his thoughts are, he is still the 
most remarkable for the thoughts that he excites in 
the minds of others. 

He has not yet gathered all his fame ; he is still 
far before the age we live in. Many have observed, 
that the progress of science is not so much indebted 
to Bacon as has been supposed. We believe this 
said truly. He was too far in advance of the dis- 
coverers that they should profit much by his guid- 
ance. Besides, it is not the method of Bacon which 
is so super-excellent, as the spirit of Bacon. It is 
not so much by following his special and sometimes 
fantastic rules, as by drinking deep into his inspira- 
tion, that men will be led into the temple of all 
truth in the latter days. 

Though not comparable to Bacon in genius, Ra- 
leigh and Hooker are yet pre-eminent in Politics 
and Theology. We speak, however, of the first 
books of Hooker's Polity ; not of the last books, 
which seemed to bear the impress of an inferior 
hand. Hooker's commencement breathes the free 
spirit of antiquity, and is deeply imbued with the 
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spirit of Old Philosophy. It is a noble commentary 
upon many sentences of Aristotle ; and, though the 
work of a Churchman, is much superior in liberal 
spirit to many of the political writers of after times. 
His prelude is a noble blending of Theology, Philo- 
sophy, and Polity, deserving all admiration ; till the 
work sinks down, with a speedy and unexpected 
descent, to apologize for existing defects which ad- 
mitted of no honest palliation. 

What can be finer than Hooker's well-known 
encomium of Law ? Even the splendid and elaborate 
introduction of Montesquieu fades before it. " Of 
Law there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
of the world ; all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the 
greatest as not exempted from her power ; both 
angels, and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy." 

In Raleigh we have the first great Modern His- 
torian, who breathes the full and free spirit of 
antiquity ; who, like the ancients, was distinguished 
at once by thought and action, and, with a master 
hand, could wield alike the sword or the pen. It 
is remarkable that so practical a spirit should have 
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overloaded his work with undigested and inappli- 
cable learning, for which others are more responsible 
than himself. For he is but the copyist, and pro- 
bably over-valued the appearance in others, of seem- 
ing attainments in which he knew himself to be 
deficient. But where, escaping from Rabbinical 
legends and superfluous lore, he enters upon the free 
field of ancient history, he shews himself a master, 
gives free scope to his genius, and pronounces an 
unbiassed judgment whether upon events or charac- 
ters. He sees at a glance that the talents of Agesilaus 
were over-estimated by Xenophon, while to Xeno- 
phon's own merits no words can do adequate justice. ■ 
And while the past rises up in solemn review before 
his mind, he can find no passage of history more tragi- 
cal than his own ; nor can any words show forth the 
vanity and iniquity of public affairs more forcibly, 
than the sentences with which, in his preface, he 
sums up his review of the past, and at the same time 
foreshadows his own approaching fate. 

With regard to the second class of writers, who 
were animated with the republican spirit of the Civil 
Wars and the Commonwealth, we may observe that 
they wrote under great disadvantages. It was not 
the English nation, but only a portion of it, whose 
pulse, in the language of Ludlow, beat high for 
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Liberty. It is a great disadvantage to have only 
the sympathy of a section of the community. The 
highest and truest sentiments must spring from the 
heart and centre of a nation. But Milton was a 
world of his own ; and, even when fallen on evil 
days and evil tongues, could supply from the intense 
enthusiasm of his own mind, that fervour which 
Demosthenes received from the applauding and sym- 
pathizing Democracy of Athens. No doubt the 
republican literature of England would have been 
more extensive and more varied, had a longer time 
and a larger sphere been assigned to it. They were 
a noble though a circumscribed band whom Words- 
worth has so justly characterized as great ; the later 
Sydney, Marvell, Harrington, and young Vane ; to 
which one or two others might be added, in any 
extended account of that period. 

Some were cut off before they could fully develop 
their genius ; as Hall, who writes with so much 
point and power. " Some English lawyers," says 
he, " have talked of the legal, I must say fantastical 
ubiquity and omniscience of our kings. . . . They 
should consider that the immense simplicity of God 
flows out in its several operations with ineffable 
variety, God being everywhere and the same, or, as 
the Platonists say, a centre in every part of its circle, a 
Spirit without quantity, distance, and comprehension ; 
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whereas man is a determinate narrow being, who 
doing one thing ceases to do another, and thinking 
of one thing is forced to quit his former thought/' 

In respect to Vane, we should form the highest 
opinion of him if we consider the political conduct 
of the party of which he was the reputed leader ; 
he seemed to glide through all difficulties, and to 
reach every end proposed, however hard of attain- 
ment. If we look to his writings we should form a 
different estimate of his abilities. They are exceed- 
ingly perplexed, not merely by the wilful perplexity 
of one who sought to obscure his meaning, but of 
one who could not reduce to substance or to order 
the shadows that were thicklylising before his intel- 
lectual vision. A discussion between him and Crom- 
well must have been an amusing exhibition of pro- 
found policy couched in tortuous and interminable 
harangues, though both, like freemasons, fully under- 
stood each other without the intervention of words. 

Vane, though never clear, has less of a mist when 
discoursing of politics than of religion. The dark 
and perplexed aspect that was assigned to him, must 
have been but too faithful an index of that turbid 
state of mind which seemed to jumble all religious 
creeds ; though here and there some noble forms 
are beginning to emerge from the Chaos. At the 
glorious day of his death, all these clouds and per- 
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plexities seemed to vanish away ; and his setting 
sun cast one gleam of splendour that dispelled every 
shadow of darkness, till the whole prospect closed in 
upon this world, to open, we doubt not, in unclouded 
splendour upon the next. 

Of Harrington we have already spoken, whose 
Oceana seems to have as real an existence as many 
of the republics that took their place for a time in 
the history of the world. 

The prose works of Milton should occupy a large 
space in the consideration of English literature ; for 
they are as poetical as his poetry, and yet contain 
the deepest maxims, alike affecting the prosperity of 
the State, of religion, and of education, and opening 
large prospects into a distant futurity. The trea- 
sures they contain are not yet exhausted ; many of 
them have scarce been opened, or applied to the 
practical purposes of life ; and the spirit which they 
breathe may animate governments yet unformed, 
and Christian commonwealths that are yet to be. 

Above all, the writers of those times have antici- 
pated the moderns in their clear distinction between 
Religion and Polity, as expressed in the noble sonnet 
of Milton to Vane, — 

" To know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few have done ; 
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The bounds of either sword to thee we owe ; 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son." 

There was system, if not sense, in the plan of 
Hooker, that men are born, or at least baptized, into 
the Church of England, as they were born in Eng- 
land ; and that their creed and their country must 
go together. And where a creed chiefly consists of 
rites — which may be performed upon the unintelli- 
gent, as well as upon those who believe in them — 
such a scheme is not devoid of plausibility. Where 
a religion consists, as among the ancient Pagans, in 
sacrifices and expiations, and where no demand is 
made upon the understanding or the belief, such rites 
may be performed by a believer or an unbeliever, a 
Stoic or an Epicurean. 

But Christianity has altogether altered the condi- 
tion of the world. To be a Christian, a man must 
believe in Christianity ; and moral belief is totally 
different from credulity. It presupposes intelli- 
gence and choice. Therefore Christianity is not an 
affair of national profession, but of individual belief. 
" The Christian Church," as Milton observes, " is 
universal ; not tied to nation, diocese, or parish, but 
consisting of many particular churches complete in 
themselves ; gathered, not by compulsion or the 
accident of dwelling nigh together, but by free con- 
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sent choosing both their particular church and their 
church officers." In short, nationality is that which 
has least to do with Christianity, though it has had 
most to do with the perverted forms of Religion. 

Religion has much to do with individuality, an 
element which on the other hand has been too much 
neglected. The hand of God has individualized, if 
we may use the expression, the individual; and 
Religion, in order to be complete, must be at once 
individual and catholic. Religion must first fill the 
individual mind, from the individual flow into the 
family, from the family into the church or the assem- 
bly, and from each little church into the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, that great 
ocean of newly created and God-like intelligences. 

Nations undoubtedly possess a national mind; 
and, when nations are converted, there will still be 
the colour of a national devotion ; but that will not 
be distinctly circumscribed so as to constitute any- 
thing resembling a national church. " Nobody," as 
Locke justly observes, " is born a member of any 
church ; otherwise the religion of parents would 
descend unto their children, by the same right of 
inheritance as their temporal estates, and every one 
would hold his faith by the same tenure he doth his 
lands; than which nothing can be imagined more 
absurd. Thus therefore that matter stands. No 
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man by nature is bound unto any particular church 
or sect, but every one joins himself voluntarily to 
that society in which he believes he has found that 
profession and worship which is truly acceptable to 
God. The hope of salvation, as it was the only cause 
of his entrance into that communion, so it can be 
the only reason of his stay there." It is the Divine 
Presence which consecrates and sanctifies a true 
temple. It is the presence of Christ which consti- 
tutes and sanctifies a true Church. " Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them." 

The object of the State is utility, or the temporal 
happiness of the members, through means conducive 
to that end. The object of the Church is truth, or 
the everlasting happiness of believers whom the 
truth is preparing for heaven. The two societies, 
the spiritual and the civil, are therefore quite distinct 
in their means, objects, and ends. " The Church 
itself," says Locke, " is a thing absolutely separate 
and distinct from the Commonwealth. The boun- 
daries on both sides are fixed and immovable. He 
jumbles heaven and earth together, the things most 
remote and opposite, who mixes these societies, 
which are, in their original, end, business, and in 
everything, perfectly distinct, and infinitely distant 
from each other." 
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And the conclusion of Milton is most demonstra- 
tive : " that there can be no place then left for the 
magistrate or his force in the settlement of religion, 
by appointing either what we shall believe in Divine 
things or practise in religious, (neither of which 
things are in the power of man either to perform 
himself or to enable others,) I persuade me in the 
Christian ingenuity of all religious men, the more 
they examine seriously, the more they will find 
clearly to be true." A consummation most devoutly 
to be wished ; for, as Harrington has justly ob- 
served, there is a meanness in modern policy from 
the jumbling together of the concerns of religion 
and of the state. And if this were observable in his 
times, how much more in ours, who live in the 
dregs of the Gothic kingdoms, and amid the dissolu- 
tion of the framework of society ; where statesmen, 
without any religious principles of their own, may 
be called upon to provide, not for one religion alone, 
but for all religions ; and may find themselves 
obliged to nourish every jarring and discordant creed, 
unless they give up entirely the pernicious and pre- 
tended alliance of Church and State ! 

It is but candid, however, to confess our great 
admiration and gratitude for the benefits which the 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, both of England and 
of Scotland, have conferred upon their respective 
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countries. The suggestion of Coleridge was a good 
one, that an Ecclesiastical Establishment might be 
freed from many objections by becoming a literary 
establishment ; as the tribe of Levi might be con- 
sidered fully as much a literary as an ecclesiastical 
caste among the Jews. Both the Establishments 
have anticipated, in some degree, this suggestion. 
The education of Scotland appears to be chiefly in- 
debted, in its first outset, to the Scottish Presby- 
teries; and the very varied and rich literature of 
England has been greatly enriched by the contribu- 
tions of the English clergy. 

We agree with Montesquieu, a very unprejudiced 
judge, in his deep admiration for the writings of the 
English divines. Even when not evangelical, they 
have contributed to strengthen and expand the 
doctrines of Natural Religion ; and, from the 
moral and religious tone which they have upheld 
in our literature, they have warded off the erup- 
tion of that infidel and disorganizing host of opin- 
ions, which tend to overturn the old governments 
of the Continent, without permitting the rational 
hope of any better being permanently erected in 
their room. 

The historian of English literature might select 
Taylor, Barrow, and South, as specimens of the 
English divines ; at the same time pointing out that 
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they are only specimens of a numerous class, each 
of which may possess inferior merits of their own. 

Taylor has been called the Shakspeare of Theo- 
logy ; not without some show of reason, for he has 
an exuberance of imagination which is only equalled 
in the great poets or great prose writers of the Eli- 
zabethan Age. His imagination wants the regula- 
tion of taste, and his opinions the discrimination of 
judgment. What Milton says of the Fathers may 
be applied to him : " Whatsoever old Time with his 
huge drag-net has brought down from distant anti- 
quity" is carefully preserved and embellished in 
Taylor's writings. His genius may give a sort of 
consistency to all the chaos of opinions which his 
works contain, but in reality there is very much that 
is jarring and discordant. Here a sentence that 
tends to the low views of Arianism or jSocinianism, 
is immediately encountered by another which bears 
us off to the opposite region of superstition and 
Popery. But, over all the wrecks and fragments of 
bygone time, confusedly heaped and huddled together, 
there springs such a flush of luxuriant vegetation 
and brilliant fancy, that we easily pardon the rubbish 
that is thus concealed, for the ever-renewed bloom 
and flowers that present themselves in quick succes- 
sion to the delighted view. 

How different is Barrow, with his solid judgment, 
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and yet with an imagination which, without over- 
powering the truths which he so vigorously enforces, 
acts as an apt handmaid to place them in the fairest 
point of view ! And South — the precursor of Swift, 
both in his wit and sarcasm, and in the cloud which 
came over such distinguished powers of mind — shews 
himself a divine of no ordinary standard, were it 
not that a certain want of principle, and of Christian 
temper also, makes the reader fearful that he often 
speaks professionally, rather than from the heart. 

All these writers are of a larger growth, and of 
ampler powers, than the ordinary ra^e of men. They 
pour out a stream of thoughts and words with 
unsparing profusion. They overwhelm with their 
intellectual riches. They astonish an ordinary reader 
with an over-fulness that oversteps ordinary means 
or methods. Dazzled themselves with the inter- 
minable procession of thought that passes through 
their own mind, without pause or conclusion, they 
neglect too much to arrange and order the splendid 
pageant ; and the principal figure, instead of being 
rendered illustrious by the number of its attendants, 
is too often lost in their crowd. 

But the time fails us to go over the half of the 
varied treasures of English literature. As we pass 
from the earlier ages to the more refined times of 
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Queen Anne, we seem to be leaving the tops of the 
mountains for plains, where the soil may be rich, 
but where the view is far tamer ; and where the 
garden-like cultivation of a few sheltered enclosures 
scarcely compensates for the wild and romantic 
scenery that we have left behind us. 

There is a great difference, where taste is derived 
from without, and where it is derived from the mind 
itself. The French writings affected to be formed 
upon the classic taste, if not upon the ancient 
models. But a copyist can never be the same as an 
original genius. The statues that first leapt into 
life, under the hand of Phidias and his immortal 
compeers, were still pre-eminent above the beautiful 
copies, while the eye of the imitator had ever to 
rest upon the model before him, without being able 
to obey the promptings of inward genius. 

The French writers were not sufficiently familiar 
with the Greek, to imitate those great originals of 
excellence, but had to follow the Roman writers, 
themselves the tamer pupils of Grecian genius. The 
French writings were an imitation at second hand. 
The so-called Augustan Age of Queen Anne had 
three sets of models before it — the Grecian, the 
Roman, and the French, Yet the writers of Queen 
Anne are not the mere imitators of an imitation. 
More familiar than the French with antiquity, they 
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could draw fresher from the fountain ; and the spirit of 
the nation is averse to rules, and therefore they were 
less trammelled than the French authors. Still they 
are too much affected with the regulations of French 
criticism, which are often but a misrepresentation of 
classical taste. 

The historian of English literature would dwell 
delightedly on the pages of Addison, so conspicuous 
for beauty united to simplicity. But yet, while we 
read with quiet admiration, a languor seems imper- 
ceptibly to steal both over the reader and the writer, 
and we long for the earth-born strength and vigour 
of the Titan offspring of England's earlier days. 

Swift contains a sample of the elder fecundity of 
the English vein of genius in his Tale of the Tub, 
sparkling with wit, full of bacchanalian revelry, and 
containing everywhere abundance of learned allu- 
sions, like the erudite jocularity of Rabelais and the 
wits of more learned days. But he changed his 
taste, or at least his style. In his other works, we 
find plainness and simplicity even to the extreme of 
nudity, and nothing but the naked edge of an irony 
which no opposition can resist. Fancy is subdued 
both in the style and in the thoughts, yet there is a 
great concealed play of imagination in his voyages of 
Gulliver, which have all the simplicity of a real 
narrative ; and where proportion is so well observed, 
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that we easily transport ourselves from Liliput to 
Brobdignag. For it is not the varying size of the 
human body which is incompatible with the organi- 
zation of the human brain. It is the law of gravi- 
tation which imperatively forbids the existence of a 
race of giants ; and, on the other side, the propor- 
tion of wild beasts and animals of prey, which would 
be inimical to the existence of that small pigmy 
infantry, warred on by cranes. The case is different 
when we come to rational horses. Here the ques- 
tion is no longer about greater or less, but about 
utter incongruity. We have reached the Land of the 
Centaurs. There is something utterly incompatible 
between the horse's hoof, and those intimations of 
external nature, which at once furnish man with an 
accurate acquaintance of the external world, and 
those wonderful extremities the hands, which enable 
him to shape that world to his will. 

We see that the tamer taste of Queen Anne's 
writers was alien to the genius of the British mind. 
When that Continental influence was removed, a 
new race of giants reappeared in Johnson and 
Junius and Burke ; with a style pointed and con- 
densed like the writers of Queen Anne, but exuberant 
and mighty like the writers of Queen Elizabeth. 
What can be more overflowing than Burke \ — who, 
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like some African river, fed by both the equinoctial 
rains, is always at flood, and deluging, by his too 
copious streams, the vicinity which more powerful 
embankments should have protected ; who is con- 
tinually injured by his own affluence, and who, like 
all very rich persons, finds his greatest difficulty in 
setting some bounds to his own extravagance. 

And at the same time appeared the three great 
historians of Britain — Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon ; 
in number like the triad of the historians of Greece, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, whose trine 
lustre will shine for ages, notwithstanding any dark 
spots upon their surface, still remaining conspicuous 
among a number of more scattered lights. 

Not less distinguished are the imaginary historians, 
the English novelists, who will present to distant ages 
a picture of domestic life, with all its peculiarities 
and all its faults, when empires have changed, and 
generations after generations have passed away. 

Such a review of English literature as would em- 
brace all the subjects we have so slightly noticed, 
and many other which were necessarily passed over 
in silence, would afford both a thankful remembrance 
of the Past, and a joyful expectation of the Future. 
If the National Mind be the source of the National 
Prosperity, then we may hope the career of Britain 
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is far from being closed. The old mines of thought 
are not exhausted, and new treasures are awaiting 
the explorer, which even now give indications, upon 
the surface, of the sumless treasures which are lying 
beneath. 

There are three great original Literatures — the 
Greek, the Italian, and the English. But far the 
most varied is the English, and the most co-extensive 
with all the purposes and plans of man. If lectures 
upon Greek literature are deserving of all approba- 
tion, a review of English writers would still more re- 
pay the attention of the student. The thoughts of the 
Greeks were confined to a former mode of existence, 
which has long passed away. The thoughts of the 
English race belong to the present and the future. 
And the very incompleteness and want of finish, 
which attaches to so many English compositions, in 
one respect is the more valuable, as it stirs up the 
minds of others, in the present day, to give com- 
pleteness to that which the hand of the master had 
failed to effect. As the genius of Michael Angelo 
was more awakened by the broken and mutilated 
statues which were dug up at the revival of arts, 
and which loudly called for restoration, than by the 
most perfect remains of antiquity ; so tjiat which is 
still wanting speaks powerfully to the imagination, 
and calls upon the awakening genius of Britain to 
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supply its place. Many thoughts, it must be also 
observed, have remained in abeyance, having escaped 
the notice of contemporaries ; or were hurried out of 
view before they had produced their due impression, 
by the quick succession of events, or the . sudden 
changes in government and society,* opening new 
trains of thought before the old were completely 
closed. 

Such a review would also show the strength and 
the deficiencies of our National Literature ; and 
would prompt the filling up of those vacancies which 
still remain to be supplied. It would be seen at 
once — that England was wanting in models of per- 
fect and classical proportion, and that, like the ca- 
thedrals of ancient times, many of the vast edifices 
still required the consummation of the original plan 
— that she was deficient in works of high science — 


and also deficient in works of popular science — 
and that in both these respects we might take 
some hints from our neighbours, the French. It 
would be seen that a want of completeness was our 
besetting sin upon many subjects ; and that, while 
an affluence of thought was evident on all sides, 
the care and the taste which would place these 
thoughts in the most favourable position was still an 
object of regret and desire. 

Such a review of the Past would prepare for tak- 
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ing the full advantage of the changes of the future ; 
and — as the British mind received a new impulse 
from the French Revolution, and a new tide of pro- 
sperity — so it will receive a far greater develop- 
ment, if God continue to favour us and to watch 
over us as in times past, from that world-wide 
revolution which will open the ultimate recesses of 
the earth, and its far-hidden resources, to the Power, 
the Wealth, and the Mind of Britain. 


ONE WORD OF HORACE. 

We naturally represent to ourselves the Emperor 
Augustus sitting alone upon the throne of the Roman 
world. We must, however, recollect that Emperor 
had not the same signification in his days as in ours. 
It still retained somewhat of the old Tuscan sense of 
the Induperator, the general crowned with victory, 
and awaiting a public triumph. 

More correctly we should place Augustus in a 
curule chair, retaining and engrossing all the offices 
of the Republican magistracy — Praetor, Consul, Dic- 
tator, Emperor. Nor does he sit alone in solitary 
grandeur ; he has two assistants beside him, placed 
upon similar, though inferior seats. Agrippa, with 
his martial brow openly shewing himself his friend, 
his supporter, and minister of war ; Maecenas, more 
retiring from the public gaze, but ever whispering 
in his ear the sagest counsels of moderation and 
wisdom. 
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Maecenas might well have taken a more prominent 
place, descended of "ancestral kings," and sprung 
from a nation that predominated in Italy before the 
Roman greatness. But he has much of the Etruscan 
character as well as descent, and prefers real and 
even mysterious power to the cumbrous pomp that 
attends acknowledged greatness. 

We have sat among the Etruscan tombs, and 
endeavoured for a moment to penetrate the character, 
and solve the enigma, of that long lost and ever- 
mysterious race. They are well painted in that 
expression, the " pinguis et obesus Etruscus." They 
resemble the figure of Bacchus riding upon his mystic 
ass. They have not the dark characters of a crafty 
priesthood, but, with open and expanded visages, 
resemble blameless Epicureans before Epicurus ex- 
isted ; and still seem to say from their portraits on 
their tombs, and the commemorative tablets by which 
they are surrounded, " Let us eat and drink to-day, 
with unblamed moderation, festive, but yet mindful 
of death, grateful towards the gods, and beneficent 
towards men ; for to-morrow we must die, and the 
good and the evil genius will weigh together our 
good and our evil actions, and, if our good actions 
prevail in the balance, we shall join the blest in our 
sacred Elysium ; we shall sit among our friends as 
we do this day, but crowned with garlands which 
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will never fade." So we endeavoured to decipher 
some of the mystic tablets which were spread around 
us, without leaning much to our own interpreta- 
tion. At all events, Maecenas possessed the happy 
Epicurean temperament of his ancestors, without 
sharing in their reverence for the gods, or being at 
all impressed with their mystic fore-shadows of im- 
mortality. 

Such as Maecenas was, so was Horace, his exact 
counterpart. Both born under the same star, and 
with the same presiding genius guiding the thoughts, 
and forming the manners of each. This we believe 
to be the key and master-note of the verses which 
Horace addresses to Maecenas, whether in his odes 
or his satires. 

Augustus was anxious that Maecenas should take 
a more prominent part in public affairs, which the 
latter wisely declined. Maecenas was anxious that 
Horace should take a more public part in literary 
affairs ; which the poet, with a prudence equal to 
that of his patron, successfully avoided. 

With these preliminary remarks, we may easily 
see how every stroke of the style tells, and how every 
sentiment springs up, in the first ode of Horace, with 
the exception of one word. " You, Maecenas ! 
though sprung from royal ancestors, avoid the snares 
both of power and place, in order to lead a careless 
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and unlaborious life. You are not tempted, like the 
Greeks, with the prizes of the Olympic games, nor, like 
the Romans, are you ambitious of the Consulate. We 
both of us make every allowance for the various pur- 
suits of our fellow-mortals. Permit me, then, to 
enjoy that ease which you value above all, though 
the leisure which I thus possess may be obscurely 
spent, under the shade of the Arbutus, and by the 
side of a sacred fountain/' 

Then comes the blunder to which such multitudes 
have assented. Understandest thou what thou read- 
est % is a question which not many ask of themselves. 
" Me, the ivy, reward of learned brows, mixes with 
the superior gods" What ! the modest and retiring 
Epicurean Horace caught up in an instant to the 
third heavens of Olympus, to be let down again in 
the next sentence to his lowly grassy seat in the 
cool grove % The solution is easy, and has not 
escaped observation, though.it has missed of general 
consent. Though most or all the MSS. may oppose, 
for " Me" read " Te." It is Maecenas whom the 
critical ivy mingles with the superior gods. But 
even when applied to Maecenas, this phrase might 
appear forced and overstrained. A slight explana- 
tion, we believe, will reduce it to sober sense. 

Augustus wished to form a collection of Roman 
poets that might be esteemed classic to after ages. 
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Of this collection he would form the library of the 
temple of the Palatine Apollo. Of this library, 
Apollo and the superior gods would be the presiding 
deities ; and Maecenas, of course, the earthly judge 
in chief. Maecenas wished naturally to have Horace 
for one of his assessors, but Horace declines the 
invidious task. * Let the ivy, which all allow rightly 
adorns thy forehead, give thee conjoint authority 
with Apollo himself. Instead of judging of the 
verses of others, let me pursue the quiet occupation 
of writing verses of my own. I have no desire to 
exclude others, but may have a modest ambition to 
be included myself. Admit me into your collection 
of lyric poets, and I shall have attained the highest 
summit to which my wishes could aspire." 

Horace, in general, is his own commentator. His 
thoughts spring from each other, and his words 
accompany his thoughts with marvellous felicity. 
Sometimes the broken fragments of antiquity seem 
to obstruct, or rather to obscure, the current. But 
remove the transient obstacle, and the spring of 
Fancy again plays freely, like the gush of his own 
Sabine fountains, when jetting into the pure light of 
an Italian day. 


THE RACES OF MEN. 


The origin of the human race presents consider- 
able difficulties under every point of view. The 
Biblical narrative is at once the simplest, and at- 
tended with fewest apparent contradictions ; but it 
does not assume to account for the changes which 
have taken place, and that in so limited a period, in 
men who have sprung by a common descent from one 
original type. 

The aspect of the vegetable creation, which sug- 
gested the highest ranges of mountains as the point 
of departure for the different Floras of the Globe, 
gave colour to the extension of the same theory to 
the animal tribes also ; and there seemed much spe- 
ciousness, as well as uniformity, in thus choosing a 
few starting-places for the dissemination of organic 
forms. If there is a Caucasian variety of the human 
race, there is also a Caucasian zoology, and a Cau- 
casian Flora. 

Thus — the elevation of Caucasus, — the central 
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plateau of Asia, — the interior mountains of Africa, — 
and the Andes of America — might be the birthplaces 
of four different races of men ; to which, according 
to the quinary system, an aberrant group, the Malay 
or the Oceanic race, might be superadded. 

Evidences, however, of original proximity, have 
made later theorists give up this, though the more 
tenable of mere human systems ; and deduce the 
varieties of the Black, White, Red, and Yellow races, 
as already and originally formed, from the central 
plateau of Asia. 

None of these theories is admissible. The Flora 
of the summits of mountains more resembles the 
species of the Northern regions than the temperate 
or equatorial productions that are spread out in pro- 
fusion at their feet. The plants on the top of Atlas, 
and in the vicinity of its melting snows, have more 
connexion with the Flora of the North than with the 
vegetable forms of the burning plains that are spread 
out around them, dazzlingly glistening in the mid-day 
sun. Organic forms are found not to proceed from 
central ranges of mountains, but from central locali- 
ties ; and each possesses a metropolis where its form 
attains its utmost perfection, from whence it radiates, 
and at a distance from which it totally disappears. 

The new theory — favoured by the ingenious Col. 
Hamilton Smith — which would place the types of 
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the Negro Race on the summit of the central Alps 
of Asia, would assign for their birthplace a region 
totally uncongenial to their frame ; where they would 
either soon perish, or lose their peculiar character- 
istics, from becoming adapted to a region which is 
in complete accordance with the Calmuck Race, but 
where there is a climate and a nature the very anti- 
podes of their own. But, unless we place the negroes 
originally among the icy steppes of Central Asia, how 
are we to solve the phenomena of the Negro Race 
being found in the interior islands of Asia ? Such 
a solution would be harder to be understood than 
the difficulty itself. It is but a clumsy hypothesis 
which would deduce the negroes of New Guinea 
from the migrations of a black race, originally of 
Central Asia, but which have left no remnant behind 
them in their parent seats. 

What is a species % Genesis has rightly defined 
it, " A kind whose seed is in itself." The perpetuity 
and multiplication of the species " in itself" limits the 
kind, and determines its identity. All the varieties 
of the human race are mutually fruitful, and there- 
fore — according to the definition and the demonstra- 
tion — form but one species, agreeably to philosophy 
and agreeably to Scripture. The Caucasian, the 
Calmuck, the Negro, the American, and the sub- 
variety of the Malay race, are therefore to be cou- 
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sidered varieties and sub-species, not distinct kinds. 
They melt into each other with insensible gradations. 
Far from preserving a distinct type, they have their 
own innumerable sub-varieties among themselves. 
As sheep, who only look sheepish to the careless 
observer, but who each present a distinct physiog- 
nomy to the shepherd ; so the five races of men, who 
seem to agree in themselves, though they differ from 
others, yet, to the attentive observer, present not 
only five, but five hundred varieties ; or five thou- 
sand, to minute examination. 

The ancient atheists complained that man was 
born naked into the world, while all the other ani- 
mals entered into it with a ready-furnished dress. 
They did not perceive that this very apparent 
disadvantage makes man a cosmopolite, and an 
inhabitant of every part of the world ; enabling 
him, go where he will, to suit his clothing to his 
climate. 

But Nature does more for man than enabling him 
to suit his clothing to his peculiar habitat. She gra- 
dually adapts his inward frame, as well as his external 
clothing, to the situation which man may have chosen 
for his inhabitation. The American colonists, even 
now, are not the same as their European forefathers ; 
throughout the complicated mechanism of the human 
frame, they are adapting themselves unconsciously, 
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under the plastic power of Nature, to their newly- 
adopted country. 

Now the theory, which derives all the peculiarities 
of the race, not from distinct races, but from variety 
of climates, easily solves every difficulty ; except, 
perhaps, the difficulty of time, for we can scarcely 
afford ages enough, upon any system of chronology, 
adequately to account for the greatness of the change. 
Shew .us an African climate, and we will point out 
the true African physiognomy. Where that climate 
is at its height, the African physiognomy has reached 
its full development. The same with respect to the 
Calmucks ; give us the air of the highlands of Asia 
in its full perfection, and we will produce the Mon- 
golian type in its most characteristic form. 

The varieties of the human race are properly 
abnormal varieties. They are departures from an 
original type of beauty and excellence ; the ideal of 
human nature, which various hindrances prevent us 
finding fully realized in actual existence. What are 
the true types of human nature ? The statues of 
the Greeks ; the Jupiter of Phidias, the Pythian 
Apollo. 

Why are they so ? The answer might lead us to 
the origin of the species, and the first formation of 
the race. The frame of the human body is modified 
by climate and civilisation. The temperate climate 
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is most favourable to the development of humanity. 
Extreme cold, or extreme heat, are both a waste of 
the powers of life. Between 60 and 70 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, there is least wear and tear of human 
life. In so mild an air, the human frame is most fully 
developed, unworn by the seasons' difference, unde- 
pressed by excessive labour, with a climate most 
congenial to the temperate supply of man's neces- 
sities, and to the free exercise both of his vital and 
mental powers. 

The world may be divided into five regions*, corre- 
sponding with the distribution of the five races. 
First, that which is improperly termed Caucasian, 
but rather the Mediterranean region, as interspersed 
and tempered with inland seas. The second is the 
highland region of Central Asia. The third consists 
of Central Africa ; and the fourth, of the wide 
extent of America. The fifth includes the remaining 
portion of the world, the vast variety of islands in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The first region confers a European character, not 
only upon Europe itself, but upon Western Asia and 
Northern Africa. The type of this region is Greece, 
exhibiting the highest instance of the peculiarities of 
the European soil and climate, and thus affording 
the models of the best developments of the human 
form. The Jupiter of Phidias was not a merely 
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imaginative cast of the human countenance. It was 
only an idealized portrait of several living Greeks, 
of which the philosopher Zeno was an example; 
and of which, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, even 
Scotland in late times afforded an instance, in the 
countenance of the late Rev. Dr. Carlyle, which 
his friends always compared to that of Jupiter 
Tonans. The type of the Apollo Belvedere was not 
uncommon in Greece. It reappeared in Germany, 
with some of its traits, in the youthful countenance 
of Goethe. It might even be traced in the red men 
of America, some of whose more perfect forms have 
recalled to the traveller the youthful deity of the 
Vatican. The same may be said of the other ideal- 
ized and deified countenances of the Greeks. Even 
in our own distant days and distant lands, we see 
the ideal slightly recalled or suggested by the real. 

The Caucasian race is the model, for it is not 
marred by any peculiarities, like the other sub- 
varieties. It appears to be the free development of 
the pristine form, unscorched by the tropical sun, not 
contracted and ossified by the blast of the icy North ; 
and not separated from the original lineaments of 
the race, by any peculiarity such as gives its per- 
petual blush to the red men of America, or the un- 
changing darkness which distinguishes the men of 
the tropics. 
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There are many reasons for beauty being the ex- 
ception, and a certain amount of deformity the rule. 
We live in a world of commencements, and conse- 
quently of imperfections ; and the thoughts are ever 
invited to quit the faint sketches of excellence, half 
hidden and half revealed around us ; and to rise, 
first to the ideal, and from that to pass ultimately 
to the heavenly type, which has yet fully to be dis- 
closed. It is also of great importance readily to 
distinguish and to individualize ; and we distinguish 
more readily by defects than by excellencies. A 
nation of A polios and Jupiters would require some 
time before we could be familiarly acquainted with 
each. But even slight aberrations from a perfect 
model enable us more easily to identify each indi- 
vidual, and afford those characteristic traits which 
appropriate each expression of countenance and each 
manifestation of character. 

The peculiarities of races seem to us to be a his- 
tory of the past. Nations bear upon their counte- 
nances the traces of former events, of the scenes they 
have passed through in their pilgrimage, and of the 
thoughts and emotions which have occupied their 
minds. According to the Scripture account, they 
long dwelt in the regions around Eden ; and though 
expelled from Paradise, still inhaled some of the 
breezes which had passed over the garden of God. 
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The same type still survived in the same region. 
The beauty of the daughters of men before the 
Deluge, was renewed in the land of Mesopotamia, 
where models may yet be found for portraits of 
Sarah, Rebekah, and Rachel ; and that form of the 
youthful Jewish countenance still exists, which the 
great masters of painting have reproduced and 
idealized in the pictorial head of the Saviour. 

From those mild regions the human race spread 
out like a fan, in the conquering race of Japhet 
towards the north ; and, from the table-land of Taurus, 
diverged into the Arian conquerors of Persia and 
India, and towards the west into the Greeks and 
Goths ; all of whom still retain the stamp of domi- 
nation in their forehead, with the prophetic decree 
written in their brow, that to them, the sons of 
Japhet, the empire of the earth is destined in the 
latter days. 

Far to the East, the Scythian herdsmen wended 
their way through the pastoral solitudes of Upper 
Asia ; about to return again, as the conquerors, for 
a time, of the fertile plains of the South, under the 
banners of Attila and Zenghis, and Timur. Attila 
himself we seem ourselves to have contemplated, 
advancing again to the conquest of Champagne with 
the Russian armies, with the very same features 
with which he is described by the Roman historians, 
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the very type of Calmuck ugliness, surrounded by 
his Bashkir brethren. 

We might here remark, that we are not to expect 
the same mould of countenance to be continuous 
even in the same climate and the same mountains. 
The continued migrations of the different tribes 
produce many anomalies, along with the perpetual 
intermixture of the different races. By the side of 
the sturdy and stunted Calmucks, we have seen 
drawn up a race of gigantic proportions ; another 
tribe who possessed the same type of features, but 
who were expanded and enlarged in their size by 
an infusion of Turcoman blood. 

It is thus also in Central Africa. There are 
nations in the deep swampy forests, in the midst of 
the damp sultry climate, that are highly typical of 
the Central- African race. And yet, in the midst of 
these, are loftier races who have more recently 
descended from the purer air of the contiguous 
mountains, and who are now mingled as conquerors 
with the inferior inhabitants of the plains. 

On the other side, in Egypt, we see the Asiatic 
countenance gradually assume the traits of the 
African physiognomy. In the ancient Pharaohs, the 
traits are still highly noble and meditative ; but the 
features are less perfectly chiseled, and the lips begin 
to thicken. Still the features along the whole north 
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coast of Africa, though the change has begun, remain, 
in their general aspect, Mediterranean or Caucasian. 
It is only when we cross the ocean of sand that we 
reach a totally different aspect of humanity ; and 
this negro type is not confined to Africa, but reap- 
pears in the hotter and danker islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, sufficiently proving that it is not race, 
but an intensely peculiar climate, and a very low 
stage of civilisation, that has so disfigured the human 
face divine. 

But as man reascends again in civilisation, the 
traces of degradation would gradually disappear. 
Moral renovation would counteract the effects of 
deteriorating physical influence, and man would 
again be restored to the lost image of the Divinity, 
both in body and mind. 


THE END. 
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